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SELBCTHB „ o. US HELATIONS .^TH LATH. AMERICA -ASBmARy 

encles of Spain tSt ilJe^sSo^Jn^^^^ depend- 
Latm AmerlSa.? " *° independent states of 

1. Alfred B. Thomas, Latin America ftJ^w Vn.>i.^ .c.c:^j c^j^ 



placer^^lt'alVargal'nts' prLc'L'f?VLr^^ ^ re- 
same time Britain's atti?»Hr ?SiS i ^^^4 Vorld, At the 
fundamStaf revision pS bv Sh^^^ colonies underwent 
llshments on some of 'the Seat ^c?"*^!^^*" nourishing estab- 
they possessed a vJgoraSs lSd vSutSJ i^""^' ^^^^^^^ America, and 
chant fleet that was eSJ?n^?o^o commerce and a naval and raer- 
had developed^tl^a? J^?f.? ^® Paramount in the Atlantic. They 
many fnaiScea^y'^nSerS^Wo^? Sw IT^^^'Vi'"'' sustained in"" 
traditional position as ^^^ii^^o^ ^''^''Z^^^^h P^^tJected their 
start Republic appeared as^ fuS^^P^^f?' British eyes the up- 
the New World. As a contpni^PnP«^t^^?^^^"«fr Predominance ih 
crystallized intra pS??crnofSn?rke^JSa? 

term "containment " Rut ^Jl^J.^ ^ ^^^^ ^ 1**®^ epoch would 

jaklng the cSinenf of^?^'^'2 fSf ?lS™^'^f " ^^"^^^ '^^^ 
the revolutionarv UDhe«vAi Zr occupation. Engated by 

wide spread aS^n?abSo5bl^ Sno?^"*^"^''* culminated in the 

times to let develop wh2t i2?J??SH^?^''o° Britain was forced at 

Hemisphere And in fcJS^S^fS^? J° ^ vacuum in the Western 

America K^^^^^ 



?n^eron^?f?Sn^b» 

the dlsJniegraWng^lSS InDlre ^h^^" ""'^Jj powerful than 
colonial trlditi^ of^iti^ti^Vn^L^f\''^*^°!?,^^*^ continue the 
America, and trade with iJ^^ o ^ commercial relations with Latin 

this tr^de^ghf^ve Seen .on?^of^? It^^^^H' i^ortant as 

west, and wSfLSSrmScriorrto Jhf .J5?,,^f^2 

For at stake, virtually were tJe ^S^*^®"*! Republic, 

as well as its dre^ of h^o^i«S independence and security 

from the Ati^tlc ?S the PaM??^'''"^^^ mi±c extending ^ 

purchase of the Louisiana ter??;^^^^^^'': Jl^^^ ^^^^^^ Inspired the 
filched from SpalSriWs crrtLJn7«^c^ ^''^'^^^ Emperor had 
war with Great BrJtain ?n lefa-fa?^^ Jhfll^S^^P^S unsuccessful 
the rights Of neutral^ ^'f hil^'se^^aSf it'^^^^^^ tVj^iJtl^ 
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?hrSitloS? d^lS!r"=^ '° ^""l"-!"" of that temtoiy within 



the OS : ?8?°"' ^'^'a . 698; Bemls, Latin flmerl.,n p.-..., , 

motlvMa^iy*Sy se"-?nt^ei? P""^^ was 

completely In DolltLni i^i^rff * i.^ "°* *° ^'^e that it lacked 
united states glspJayed shl?^ fSte«srii*?h-T2^'«.^" 
in that vast area sti-etchlS^frSm movement 
received cordially, thougi^o'floJal^v^- to Cape Horn. It 

sho^t^o. supplying t^^Kut^'wlt^S :t^*oL^.^^^To^^"" 

(BngletloS^lim/wssi I'^'fted stafcP. r,.^,^^ 

32. ^y^^h 173. BeiiiiB, Latin American Policy of the lis . 

from ?i;eL'J;^r?h°eJS ^Sbl^a'^riSeMIS?'?^^! l^^''''.'^' ^"P""'* 
Struggle, by its patent analocrv i-X fKl S? independence. And the 

anothir European powl?! SSckSed tJ2%HSJ*'*^Sle for freedom from 
aolldarity.5 ^'^^'^^^ quicicened the growing sense of hemispheric 



Its Rise 



western Hemisphere stood in a sneelAl iS? J?^* J?^ peoples of the 
which set them apart from the Sa? nr *° another 

had to be Circumspect co?eJ? L ""^fi^' nevertheless 

rebels for fearthlt%n«?« S^f?1 f? Sj^^^S aid and comfort to the 
the cLslon ofall pSSJ«^^ lu^ f'*^"* negotiations looking to 
Of both thS IpaSsh coWes and l^t 'S^' ob^ictlves 

former had wo5 their ?nSplSdtSce whiL^^^^ 
Florida and a bounda xy to^l{S'ESSi3?2Jii%Schase!i^ '"'^^"^ 

6> Marchant, "UK and US in LA, "1^ Thomas. Latin America . 6qq. 

recogSllon'ioISi ITrtlLfs Jn^^""? "^P" *° ^^^^"^ ^ 
the Holy Alliance begL tiv??^ 5?t^^^i2 ^f;^""^'. sain|-year 
reconquer her coionilfl «nH^iS^ notion of aiding Spain to 

and sS?!^ S^rS^^I^ES^p^I^^sta^^^ ^^23 a public 

Although both its intern;p?^??r^^ America. 
varleSlreatiy a? d?flSent periods III T^^^ P^^^^^y 
the keyitone in US-Latin SmpS^^J^ ^I-. ?? Vlonroe Doctrine remained 
one dlstingulsLf scSolar^nd au^^ ^^^^'^^ Indeed, 

written recently: "Tlmf aSd tS cS»iS °? ?^^^^se of 1823 has 
scope and perhaps diminlsSd tht So?ff® °^ altered the 

this protean idea ifn^ to ^,,^^^^^^^"5^ Doctrine; but 

may be thus suS^rlleS?? Pronounced extinct." its principles 
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exteti^^eJ? KSal'^Jfr.^"? of European powers to 

as dangerous ?2 ite leaofanS secStf Lf -*?%S'^''*«™ HemlspSere 
not be disturbed, security, but existing colonies wouid 

<?Ppreilinnr'Son?^oJuS2 X'Se&S" ^^'^ P"^"" of 

"prestation of an 'A^^4T.dro^^t'>ti^ S^^^lTtaSs;" 

EuropI2 pSwel?;''"^ interfere In the Internal concerns of 



8. Text published in ibid , sgit-age. 



are of necessity more 



practices „as a disturbing DMoSsrf ^T^J" S^fiJ*"" "-estrlctlve tradi 
perhaps as the alant atpirt» ffP^"®?^ '° **'c British— as dlsturbini 
since 1783. ForSese 2S ni-J*"®" I*"" America by thS^m^ 

was to give meaSlS^ to tll/r.Z^^^""^ Britain, ^ose f^et 

president, follSjt^ a pcUc^parane?"?^?^^ °t A^»rl?2S 
the New World Interventinn L 7 r *° ^'^^ °^ the OS and ODoosed 
her Holy iimeST ^ "'^ Interest of absolutism™ |^ t 



World°SII b^^ln^^^S^Sis^S §Jt'2?i^ ^e'if^r ^"?f— "cn In the Hew 
focused on the borderlSda whA^^ k^*?®''^S*" Poll«y of the us again 
continental expansiSS: After ?h» f^''°?*?.*''« "Manifest Destl^" of 

f^*? ""e to^OregoS'soi^^'of^^he^iS^'iliSief ^t^' °f 
and the securing of the Rio rtrnn^f !J^^"^P*J^'allel, the war with Mexico 

the seaways anci the IsLnd oStoSsL JS??^'.^^ Interest centerel oS 

^S*"^^'^ t"<^ oceS^^oasL Isthmian 
cupatlon fostered filibustering ffiL?^?^''*? America. This preoc- 
later, m 1854, a demand ^^^^^oria in Cuba 1849-1851 and 

north.™ republic J„rtofSal- M^Brl^^al-^bE^rlea 

f?^^?S?ISfEe€r^^^^^ 

Central America and DleL^ to pursue a hands-off pollcv in 

*o'SouId'S^i;?llJ°tgi''' '^^^ ^"PP°^t ^ 
isthmian waterway.lO "naeriaite the construction of an 



^iLkiS-ia. Yi^; Pratt. Hl^toiv'|j',^lAjf;^^j^.^"" *°^rl°an Pmi.y 
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DoctrSj^'Sfa'S^rbe^f omclSiv'^^^^ enxmclatlon the MonPoe 
America even when condltloM reference to South 

and 1850-8 the doct?^ iSS^nQ?^?,,^ J?"^? And in the l840's 
region where US intet^t^weSp f^?"*®^ ^° Caribbean, a 

jmd not, however; bis *Sa^doLS° Lr?^ '^^^S' doctSie 

by further deflaice of Europe^ powe^a ^^^^ Seined 

America at a time when the ul^as wor^ii^ ^^^^"'^ to central and South 
Texas and the Par West. Nor could acSSS hf^°!r ^1^ ^«spect to 
defiance of the fact that sLin " ^2 ^* *^at time in 

coaonles and naval basefmuch ciose^?^^S^^?!^* J^^ld 
and Britain, at least. r^Tur;itrj^ ?h%^S| Jn'JS^Ia^UllgV^^^^^ 



House^VDn^ gt^g^itl?^^^^^ ^^ (Baton 



<^v^t^cts%r^lUl^^^^ m the historical cir- 

ran contrary to Ion|-^^^°^s'po^^?^^°^^^^ nevertheless 
lo23, of treating all of North and JA«Jk 71 ? ^" message of 
of Influence. But the Inters en America as m the US sphere 

Civil War absorbed Ihe nation's a?Snt?«?*««r"^ resulting in thl 
not until the South was humbled in lilJ fh^S^^^'^rs^^^' " was 
consolidate its position in thS 5«oJlS5 became free to 

Mexican venture of the AiitrH Sf°*v"^ Hemisphere. The ill-staged 
auspices of Suis Napole^^SnS^^^'''*? ' *^i°^lian, under the 
an article of faith iS tSe'A^eriSn^Sri^''^'^^ Doctrine as 

diplomatic canpSin raasterfS??^ f^^*""^!^?*. ^^^ng the brilliant 
the interven?I?rSevS? once did tS^^^^f !f ^'^^^^^ ^' Seward^Snst 
Doctrine by name m his corresDo^Seno^wfJ^^ "^^n^^on the 

the isao's the Doctrlne/jrurrnterLSi^-?*"® ^f®"?*- And until 
little more than a vagui ambition 12 ^ context, expressed 



the rSi^^'SJ^n^Js^JSSt'blSJenf nineteenth century playing 

same manner that dld^ ?he u^?iL??^''Jj^' substantially in She 
following the American Civil Sir th«? ?hf' ^'J? ^" ^^^^^ 
industrial economy of Europe first ?ei? Si capitalist- 
America. , Great Britain captured thl ^in^f!*' ^^^"^ ^"^^^""^ °" ^^tin 
American export trade whlirpnall J^^" ? ^^^^ °^ Latin 
malned stroSg in ?he last qu^t^^Sf 25^/"^^^^""*^^^ Influence re- 
now promoting a cultural rSS^ocheSLt wi^S J^^^. ^P^^"' 
the aegis of a Pan-Hispanic mwemSr w?J! ho®'' ^?™f colonies under 
Somewhat later Oermany'^&r^lr chierrLa!f P^^"*^^^^^ competitors. 

to I^Wn'^rJc2,^e?;^?;i^^i^^^^^ providing regular service 
ABC countries as'well as^ex?co C^tlS-i^ """^^^^^ emigrated to tht 
the growing economic strength of ?he^i2?S^S' Venezuela, with 
settlements, just before the J?^" Einplre^ investments followed 

of German orgln had se??!ed L wS.^^"*?^ Persons 

1/2 billion US dollarl, aSd tradt fiA^ffJ^*' Investments totaled about 
averaged about $145 raliliSn ^^iiv bottoms, 
figures had risen to 700 'OOO^^mi ii^°" °^ War I these 

As early as 1885 ad^i^?iSS^forp^issiS 2??iJf ° f respect?ve!y. 
from Chile an invitation for a Oe^n techniques elicited 

number of German and P^nch mii??I^^«?^^J**^ mission. By 19OC a 
Latin American countrlel 13 "^^"^'^ missions were en5)ioyed in divers 
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XXVIli^ M^%5K 'HerSSf^^ America," Current History 

I68-I69I Arth^'prwhltlker "???^r',>, LaEin America," ibid.. 

Since 1§65," Ibid iss- Fd,:rtn ^^^^"^ America 

America . (New^,' lHo) al^af Anns and PoiitlcB m t^.... 



States^JoiriJ^ixi^f ^er'^So^^^^ 'Appomatox, the United 

intense econSnlc^ctlvlt? Jm^ America. Though 

States had M^et llSirsSS?^ ^2"^^' United 

no American statesnan if t^l^ capital to invest abroad. Perhaps 
Blaine, ISfaSt tSSl^ ^^^^^^ James g7 

of this 5SirilaH^?Flal^a?tiv??v^^^ menacing aspects 

States, UheasinesB on ?Mb score JoLJSfli^ifJS^g'^?^ ^^^^ 
vide for the peaceful settlement Af fSfJ^^f P^o- 
Blaine to bend hi^ efforts tn n^n™LJ"^®r:^SF^®^ disputes prompted 
Which aasembied in Sashl^ton in^ftflo"^ J2® ^^f?* Pan-Amerlckn cbngress. 
were: the adoption of aJ^lStfiJ^amfS?;- *?°?? subjects discuasid 
standardization ort^L^rte S^f SJpS?^^^!!}^^ °^ 
Ship connections among^ SeScaS at?Jf « ^^^^vea rail and steam- 
monetary union, and finally a de??n?Jo !f'/''^5*^°J? ^ Pan-American 
of international diSDUtefl 'flti-h^5i?^!u «P*em for the arbitration 
first Congrearwere Seaep; hi the tangible results of this 

did much tS dLpeftSrSia? 1ea?ni«?.f a number of common problems 
was the forerunner of a seSL'^o? ?^ ®^ suspicions. This Congress 
in the presenTorgaSlzItlon ol conferences which culnlnatld 

the Bogota Conference of 1948 1^ ^^^^^^ ^^^^ chartered at 



and Sociaf^??!?^^ yAi,"} ^LPiLf *^V5o5-.^^^^^?^"e«^' political 
4lO-4li- i H-ai^ory 01 the Hal ted Sta tes l829-192|p (New Yor R " , 19^9 J, 



State8--itr?aS!IS^'?clS '?i«v' !^^^^^^ ^^^^^y "hlted 

decades was n^rw io?Si? ao??;:fri''^'* ^ «ext twr 

called "ln?)er?allam" by Its ciit?^f Lf^K^S^^^i^ "^'^ departure. 



15. Whltaker, "us in LA," 155. 



States was "lookini outward " F^nLJ^f? expressed it, the Uhlted 
growth of American^indu^^Vnri ^o*®^ the 

the products of l?a fa^^nd seeking new outlets for 

American finance, LoSS^ tot neS ?nif«^n,^^ development of 

spokesmen such as Hem^ Cabot y®^!^"* opportunities. It found 

naval, John Plske in^« ^^'^ Political, Mahan in the 

field! It was a? once ?eaSw^ti Strong in the religious 

European imperialiam which ° emulation of the new surge of 

in the seJ^ htlf of thf n?ne?Ln^^ ^ l^""^^ P^^* Africa and Asia 
in return received a powerm s?iS^?n«^f " <^o"trlbuted to and 
American War. And It eSlsSd ^f'*^? the events of the Spanish- 

enlisted in its service the Monroe Doctrine. 16 



and DeciinrcShlca'^ios^t^'gP^^^ 

Policy . 368-372. ' ^""^^^^ HisW of Uii Porelff ri 
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borde?il8DStr?n'^iflQ^^'*^H^'^^"? ^J^r^^^S Anglo-Venezuelan 
??rr L E ? ^J? principles of 1823 pretended to nothing 

deh? Theodore RobseVelt, susplciSSs o?^the 

debt collecting expeditions of European powers In lit in America 

tSe'Snited DoctJLe anS ^a^ed'for 

«olin2 ^n23^3S* ""i^^ ^""^ ^° exercise "international 

police power" whenever "chronic wrongdoing" in a Latin American 

nSrSi .^'^^^^^ was, at the same time, the "Contradictory" of the 

SJS^L?°''^''^"^'."f'^^ Argentine Minister of ForelS Affalrl 

!*'°v,???J''°P°^®'^ 1902 the adoption of an Inter-AmerlcS doIIcv 
prohibiting armed intervention by any power In any^erl^n stite for 

SihJy'dubloSs ^.m'^^^'' ^f""- ^"^^ agains?"?hrbIcS?orof'hfr 
nigniy aubioua machinations in securing canal risrhts in Pannino 

^rd'tLl SSff n'°.J"*'™*J^?'«l mSfall^^ml^lppear another 

o-o?fr ^ipioniacy," charges that the Caribbean policv of the 

m the prevention ofTcvolSwona 7^^h» Lo^J^" °f the century 

government, as onrme^SS o? cL?^?^'ou? J^rb^^fd 
couraging revolutions, promoting stabilitv on^^^oJ '^^^^ 
interests in those coi^trioR ihf*. ^ 7 ?' ^ protecting American 
importance to conLneSaf^ J^JhSJ^P positions of strategic 
began in 1905 the relSlatl^of J^S^^" defense, the United states 
traditional f reeL^f^ pJiJatf ^itTT.^ And^^^hough the 
export of war material? SSs ttflf^^n^J^J^^^^^'^.J'' ^^^^e in the 

applied to the Dom?i?cL SpSblic f^m Jlos^'griqlpf ??V°''"^.^?\ 
mlttently from 1912-1930 with ii^nirS ^.I „^ , "^^^^i ^sed Inter- 

was applied to ng^ u^L'^ NicLS'lSd'^uSa^iS^' ^^^^^ ^^^^ " 

applied on 22 October 1930 a foi^i *° Brazil. Having 

Brazilian rebels led by Dr r w''^?.''''.^""^ shipments to the 

confronted with thremLrraa?;pnf^^f tu^^^^^^^^^^ immediately 
later. Elton At wo^rA^er^cir^^-^SLJ^?/^ 2 days ^ 

1941), 19, 158, 1^2 iGl -^-^^^^^•^><-'n of Arms Exports. Washington, 
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. J", 22?® instances the restrictions on arms exports during the 
period 1905-1930 were applied for corollary reasons such as: to bring 
pressure to bear against a particular government whose policies or 
actions were displeasing to the United States; to promote 
constitutional" or "legitimate" government as contrasted with trovem- 
^"^^^ P®*'®^ ^ violent revolution; and to keen arms 
rrom reaching groins who were actively opposing American military or 
Intervention. What one authority characterizes as "the most 

MtJ^/«3:'?,5°?®S?^®**"^/^*^^®" example of interventionism in the 
history of OS-Latin American relations were the activities of President 

r°"f involved the manipulation of the aims 

supply to Mexico In the period 1913-1917. After arming and encouraging 
Carranza and Pancho Villa against Huerta, he next found It necessST 

arms°^^^"ai:SS^?rS^il "^^^"'^ "^^^""^^ ^ 



19. Ibid., 162; Matthews, "Diplomatic Relations/' 151. 

n««-n.?!J!i^!?*'i^® "protective imperalism" brought the United States to a 
la?Jr Caribbean-central American area and 

inJfLf^^??®^? ^^^.fSfJ American idealist into the strange byways of 
JS^!^!?^^''"^^'"'.^* ^ variety of reasons, ^sult In an 

^^^^lin^L^""*®"?^"? °^ Influence in South America. European 
i?^^^»^HS.rr^2^^ powerful in the southern continent. Even from 
S^i%«J^2£J^''^ °£ economic ties the boom era In the trade of the 

JSnf Sifi,*""* ^f^JS America did not really begin until igi6, and 
for this development the First World War was mainly responsible! 20 

"UK if f^tig^Lliellca^'^bS^'^ ^ Hemisphere Defense; 48; Van Alstyne, 

For some time before the turn of the century the chancellories of 
Europe had devoted considerable attention^ thi ^tlonSSp between 
the export of munitions to South American countries and thel? oSn 
broader national objectives. w.«*wi.j.co ana *neii- own 

i-v,«i,»^«J?j5?f ^"*sely upon military prestige to gain a footing for 

naval missions abroad, European nations viewed the 
f^rfi2®tSfiS^S??"*%*° "onmanufacturlng countries as one means of 
fostering their national arms Industry as well as their foreien trade 

?n s^v^l?^?:??""*!' ^ ^^^^^^ missions we?e opera?!^* 

tSt?rp wniiJ^ JL^^''^^^'' countries, m that area, as Indeed in the 
«nnJhL "^2 scarcely a navy that had not at some time or 

So^^P^^nH^ ^"ni^^J^I^.S^.^^i^^^^ training, equipment, or construc- 
nf JhrnS m!- T^f^ Britain had no rival until the griwlng prestige 
of the US Navy during the Rough Rider's administration placed US cSm. 
panies in a position to enter the competition of supply in^^m^ 
armaments to the American republics. 21 supplying navai 



"Ti«ni?i:i.iSio"?^. Industrial College, (OCMH files) seminar on 

Xt%, m sLfTlX *° 0^*^^' AmerlcJi Republics?" 



The Taft administration took advantage of a South American naval 
irai ration of the great powers, to try to draw Arerentina &nd 
"S«f??''''S/^2?®r *° Stat^. AS part tS^ sS-catied 

ministers in Buenos Aires and other capitals tc assist Wilted States 
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Aniw.22 iai^or and politically more Important Argentine 



ed a mild success In 



winniH T^J^®! vendors of naval armaments enjoy. 

winning friends for the "Colosaua nf tho xT«t;i.v,V^ 4 ^ . 

American circles, they were nat en t?^ ^2 certain South 

hardware Fn>. +^v!l^^ ff patently less successful in selllnfl: their 

Seen Sle tfsupply VStS'^fM?^"/''? ^ "^^^^ Stet^ 
boats. Indeed/feJ Ml^ i?rf ^e uS?i? th» sun- 

modemlzatiSn in a uS^nlv? ylrd!^^^° ^^^^^'^ northward to undergo 

follow the Iffi into the First in S^^^ ^"""^^ American nation to 

^ uajjreoTjfte First World War, was substantially enlarged.23 

« ^.^^V^^^ seminar, AM. 4: fsl onrQnPQ * 

Pertinent Authority for ^.s/wmta^y^SisaJSnsf" TaH? ^ 



declared thIt tSI o?^thf ^v^?'^.^^^'^'"' ^^^^^^^ ^^^"^ "^es, 
a naval capabl liter S^tect?Sri.^^^°^°" ""^^ ^° ^^^^ ^^^^^^ ^^eloP 
it unnecessary dSlSg ^ f S^^^? w«n ^rnf^^^?^?^ *° "^^^^^ 

from the UnlSd^atfs^left ThTrn^^/^'^Sf*^ ^^^^ purpose ships 

^^5r2n^e°%^»1^^ - ?en^^??rg?vV'^ 

area ce^^^nffL'^^?^^^ ?^ limited^rthe 

tion of us "protection" i-n^^rS sinister designs for the projec- 
It appears ra?Ser to ?epreaen? Itt^^^^ southern continent. 

US attitude toward Ltln I^eSL« wH?^J^^ manlfestlon of a changing 
a new frame orSorld po?mcs Sas^o^Ar-n^^^ ^f^^" ^ i» 

upon mutual cooperatlg g'i^^°j;d"o? toe^"B?ritlc£?«2S^ '^^"^^ 

PoUcfof'tgfg^ ^ 0^ the Monroe DoctrinP. 33^; latin American 

Curtl??'"ill'S^'p°?J^?i|d"f^SJf S^^^^^^^ 5%^^?*^^ 
objectives cf Sli?a^y^stlSS^ tIJJ^^.^^^J'^*^^" °^ P^^^^^ 
stated, "to educate Indo^tiiiS*.! ^H" America. They were, he 
UneG if the US Naw to encnS^J^i fJf^^^ personnel along 

pattern, and to fo^er fri?SSf,^^%*^f ^^^«^^ material of standard ^ 
that a fourth objective Si«^i^o«^ Purthennore he lmplXe€i 

oui-T^n oDjective was to encourage Latin American officm to 
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m5}? ^ technical training in US military and 

^T}i«iS^*J!^J^°"^C ^9 May 1926 broadened the ba^ ™ 

JSiJ!?^ missions by authorizing the president to detail to this 

^!?r and marine corps personnel: as well as those of the 
navy. This act is the statutory authority- for current service " 
missions to Latin America. jf * ^wi*Bn»* aervige 

Although the first ground mission under the provisions of this 
?J mission to Guatemala— was not established until 1930, 

fL m mind that the soldiers had already been engaged 

tS« rt^ll ^ decades m training and modernizing the armed force! of 
So ?it^i?????J^^'**'^^''? ^ °^ °^ American republics. 

e™nS5i^^^*Sf? men, of course, had not been invited by the host 
countries. But, as instruments of the general national oolicv of 
promoting political stability and more responslSle gS^erSSent^ln 

t^l Jh"^*?^!^ ^? "^"^^ States intervenid byf orce of 

arms they had undertaken professional military instruction Thus 
military occupation of CuJa In 1906rus Aniy ' 
cii lt^ in SSf responalSlS: profeaslo;!Sl,^npolitl- 

s?^lS?^tisJ ?S?^'tg?S^^°• ^ Marines undertook 

similar tasks from 1915-193^, in the Dominican Republic in lQl6-iq^4 

1926-1931 occupation.^ In PanSmi us A^' 

?rcm 1918 ir59?9.25^ reorganisation of that country's police for ^ 

25. (c) MS, AIC seminar, AM, 5: (S) Dent of «!tfll-<» rsff^-tr.^ 
Inter-Amerlcan Regional Pol Af f /u^titlid dSc In f orelin 5s 
gsslons in Latin America, ca. 1954. 10, LlgSwgn/ A^^ndtomies . 

Bemls points out In his classic study of the Latin 
American policy of the Uhlte* States that the progressive 11 rmid« 4-1 
SooJ^ffiSi'""^ during the 1920.S and the foSLl JS^^^ItioS^f^he 
aSSJ«nJ®5?^'' P^^^'^y ^^^^y 1930 's was made pofslble by the 

apparent disappearance following Versailles of any dancer from Kuw>n* 
At the Washington Conference (1921-22) the great^vtl^noweJ^of^S 
world formally recognized the nival dininanf e of thl unltedltatea ?n 
S^t^f of tSS decide ?L 

af Se?l^ in'thi r«^?Ei^^^ increasing Investments in South ?mlricl 
t?a3e of^Mn f^^f' captured first place in the export 

ovtr 45 l5i i?i^?n«^?i;o^'^ ^ Investments in Latin America totaled 
SutJiS o^'tS"iii°S4d'5lai^?g* investment of American capital 

Lat AeSS^ Vou!^" American Policy of th« tts, 202-225; Thomas, 



weakness*^^|far^n?T!^n«''f^ f strength was at the same time Its 
?i«o?^?"v f o^^fconomlc domination added dangerous fuel to the 
uiff^oS^ Yankeephobia, already well nourished by growing nationalism 
a aihnr^^ J^S^ i° generality of Latin A^erl^S^as opp?^br?ous 
«f *° fanners of the United States itself in the da?a 

lost f or^hf ^S2J2S5 quickened econo^^c pene?^It?on 

r^r^®."^?®^ states much of the support it had formallv had 
^?S«^*i"i^rJf^ liberals. For the latter had becoST^alieStted 

SsJSls^St^rSilsf SSA j:?«*^®^ between ^^li^'?t^e 

cSSntrles a?®'^'^^® reactionary oligarchies" in their own 



27. Vlhl taker. The Western Hemisphere Idea . 128-129, 
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??5J?^ ^5ff.S^?f®®®^°"*^ technical training in US military and 
civil institutions. An act of 19 May 1926 broadened the base for 
military missions by authorizing the president to detail to this 
assignment array and marine corps personnel as well as those of the 

J statutory authority for current service ' 

missions to Latin America. 

Although the first ground mission under the provisions of this 
act --an army mission to Guatemala— was not established until 1930, 
iL^^f^i? 5°™! ^" soldiers had already been engaged 

;?f nt^il ^ decades in training and modernizing the armed forcei of 
Pil^iJV??" 'republics and of two of the Central American republics. 
Tne us military men, of course, had not been invited by the host 
n2I!^!^f^^^ ^? instruments of the general national policy of 

promoting political stability and more responsible government in 
l^l^ ti'^^u^^^ ^? "^^^^ ^"^^ States intervened by force of 
n??^; ^hf^^^*^ undertaken professional military instruction. Thus, 
S£Sf^ ^^®-,^v°°"5 Military occupation of Cuba in 1906, US Army 
fJ^^ h^^^Sh^^^? !?*abUsh a responsible, professionllV^npolitl- 
afiit^^-^JJ*"? ^^^fSJ^^'fJ?!?^^^- In Haiti the US Marines undertook 

1915-1934, in the Dominican Republic in 1916-1934 
1926-1931 occupation. In PanLia US A?^' 
f"m 1918 tr5919.25^ reorganization of that countzy's police for^ 

25. (C) MS, AIC seminar, AM, 5; (S) Dept of State, Office of 

^J«?;^^?^''f^.?^«i°'^^ A^^' untliiid doc on foreign SS Ss 
missions in Latin America, ca. 1954. 10; Ueuwen, Anna andPolltics . 

Professor Bemis points out in his classic study of the Latin 

^^^^^^ progressive uSSidatlon 

n5J"S®f^?i^^" ^920 -s and the formal InauguaratloS of the 

anSfini®^?^^ ^''^^^^ ^^^^y ^930' s was made pofslble b? ?he 

?E^??f ir disappearance following Versailles of any danger from Europe 
wL^S fn^^i?^*""" conference (1921-22) the great naval powers of^S? 
Jhl loJf^^i^ recognized the naval dominance of the Ohlted States in 
^n^«f Q^f? Hemisphere. Furthermore, by the end of that decade the 
as Jln^af fn'the Increasing investments in South AmlriSI 

?^bh! ir ? J? !? Caribbean area, captured first place m the export 
ovlt%^ ^ investments in Latin America totaled 

Zllll^ of th"5i??4d*S?aJtS!i§' investment of American capital 

Latm^LrlS ^'TS^" °f 202-225; Thomas, 



In these circumstances US strength was at the same time its 

^f^^ of economic domination added dangerous fuel to the 
win S?reIrbe«£;S^fen%K'':*^ nourished by growing nationSnsm. 

« «vn,S«? !^ ?rS?f J° J**® generality of Latin Americans as opprobrious 
of ri^n^^^S ^^^^ the united States itself in the days 

lost for^hf SS?S3 qF?"* Moj-eoyer, quickened economic penetration 
aSoS« ?It?n /JSiJnfn^^fj!^ r^*" 2^ it ^ formally had 

b^ ^hP^nhoi,^!^!?!" liberals. For the latter had become "alienated 
bL^nLr^nS^iisffS^ ?S ^^^^ regarded it, between expanding Yankee 
entries 27 ^ reactionary oligarchies" in their own 



27. Whitaker, The Western Hemisphere Idea. 128-129. 
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Essentially for these reasons, Latin American resentment of the 
Ohited States seethed during the early 1920' s and boiled over at the 
sixth Inter- American Conference at Havana in 1928 » When the conference 
adjourned it had become clear that to keep the Pan-American movement 
from foundering the US must alter the set of Its sail. The underlying 
political questions which threatened to upset the "\mion" centered 
about the reluctance of the United States to accept wholeheartedly the 
doctrine of nonintervention which most Latin American countries re- 
garded as the sine qua non of a viable system of American states. 
Although Washington, inTHe same mood of international conciliation 
that animated Secretary of state Kellogg "s proposal of the same year 
for the renxjnciatlon of war as an instrument of national policy, de- 
clared for the pacific settlement of disputes between American s ;ates. 
It refused specifically to give up the right of intervention as a last 
resort when Justice was denied and arbitration refused.^o 



28. Bemls/T he Latin American Poli cy of the US, 253: 
Whltaker, Western Hemisphere ^dea , ISitf-lgg: 



Nearly coincident with this low water mark of Pan-American 
sentiment reached at Havana in 1928 was the crisis in inter- American 
economic affairs arising from the onset of the great depression. The 
collapse of international trade and the necessity for reviving US 
Industry and Latin American raw material production demanded a radi- 
cally new departure in inter-American economic as well as political 
affairs. The Hoover administration made some moves to alleviate the 
economic woes of Latin America, but It was President Roosevelt who 
went the farthest in this direction. On l4 April 1933 the President 
formally gave voice to the principles of the Good Neighbor policy In 
his Pan-American address of l4 April 1933, and after subscribing to 
the political principle that henceforth no American nation should 
Intervene In the Internal affairs of another American nation, the 
President prescribed for hemispheric economic ills a policy of re- 
ciprocal trade. Trade agreements, eventually negotiated with most of 
the Latin American countries resulted in a huge increase in inter- 
hemlspheric trade during the following years. On the political level 
the mutual suspicions and malaise formerly existing in the inter- 
American system were greatly alleviated by a number of conferences: 
at Montevideo In 1933, which produced a convention on the rights and 
duties of American states; at Buenos Aires In 1936, that brought forth 
a declaration of solld«uplty and established a procedure for consultation 
In emergencies; and at Lima 2 years later, that resulted in "the 
Declaration of American Principles," reaffirming the intention of the 
American republics to support each other in case of attack by any non- 
American state and providing specifically that their foreign ministers 
would assemble to decide on policies and plans for common action. Such 
meetings convened at Panama in October 1939, following the outbreak of 
war in Europe; at Havana in July 19^0, following the fall of Prance; 
and at Rio De Janerlo in January 1942, after pearl Harbor. ^9 



29. Thomas, Latin America . 704; Howard Cllne, "The Inter- 
American System," Current History, XXVII (Mar 55), I8O-I8I! Conn and 
Palrchlld MS, 173. 



Although the Good Neighbor policy was laying the foundations of 
closer military relations between the Uhited States and its southern 
neighbors for a later, more troubled epoch, during most of the period 
in which it was evolving the US Army had the slenderest of associations 
with its opposite numbers In Latin America. By 1938 the army had only 
6 military attaches among the 20 Latin American Republics plus missions 
in Brazil and Guatemala. This limited array representation in Latin 
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America resulted mainly from the workings of two larger policies ■ 
«if ?^ ^ political one of avoiding any activity that might be inter- 
preted as an intrusion in the military affairs of Latin America. 
bv^'riflS^^ ^""^^""l °^ discouraging private munitions sales 

by American manufacturers; and second, a military policy of IL-aitlniE 

sJft^^ Sni-w f""^^ i^'"''^^ *° defense of continental United 

policies reflected the prevailing climate of isolationism 
as well as popular revulsion, heightened by such "revelations" as the 
Nye Committee hearings on the "merchants of death," asalnst traffic 
in aiTOS and war materiel as an evil fier se.30 ^^^^^^ i^rarac 

30. Whl taker. Western Hemisphere Idea . I4l,l42: Walter Mlllis 
Ams and the State (New iork, lb; ConA iad PalicSld SsriTs!' 

T 4-4 ^^^J contacts between the US navy and its counterparts in 
Latin America were somewhat more extensive than those of the airay. 
nnfL^'fr "jy^J^hfless sharply limited by these general attitu^ and 

which also Sidetracked progress toward the mission objec- 
ti^rlt ^^^^^5^!^ toy Secretary Wilbur in the mid-twenties and which 
threw much of the Latin American armament trade back to Surooean 
purveyors, chiefly Gennans and Italians. Except for military air- 
planes and aliplane parts US arms sales were negligible, averaeinc 
about $10 million per year for the period 1936-39 In IsssJI^^al 
S?,^«S?f ^^^k J*^'^®^^^* operating in Brazil, Peru, Argentina, and 

^a^^ respect to the origin of Latin American naval 
materiel, the situation on the eve of the World War II was more 
favorable than in World War I. For out of 1 66 naval vessllHI all 
P?^ 5^^°"^ssion in the other American republics Britain had fur- 
nished 03, the United States 25, Italy 20, Spain 18, Qer^y S7,^ie 
Portugal the Netherlands, Plnltod and Russli had pi'ovlded the w^?^ 
maming 15. 

«f largely to the early efforts of naval, and later to those 

oL^ ?^ . missions, the above countries had purchased 58^1 of the 
800 American aircraft sold to Latin America before the passage of 
J?? Zi®?^!.^'^.*^®.^^^^"® of 1941 There were then 1175 aircraft in 
£ ^^J^^^^'i'^^ °^ "^^^^ 284 of the 375 non-American planes had 

Oermany and Italy. And by that time Axis penetration 
of Latin American civil aviation had been virtually eliminated. In 
achieving this timely result the United States Oovemnent had used 
the Pan-^erican Airways system as the instrument for obtaining air 



u}}l i2l seminar, AM, 3, 4; Stetson Conn and Byron S. 

Palrchlld, mie Framework of Hemisphere Defense" (galley proofs of 

SiSnSii^?®*^ ?? 2^®- ^ detailed treatment of the 

process by which Axis aviation was eliminated see Conn and Palrchlld 

Si?^a??Slni1o'!e'JS^JSJ Mr:'''' '^^"^''^ ^^^^^^^ 



10^7 nSiJ^f^ni fervidly to the hope that the 1935- 

f^I ?ho ^^^^^ legislation would Insulate the "hemisphere of peace" 

^^i}^ °^ Europe, the growth of Nazi and Fascist organizations 
S«^J2,i2?f}S?'.S*'""*'^®°? ^aP^^ expansion of foreign propaganda, 
the "Sferwrltlng of ams sales, the provision of military missions, 
and the extraordinary efforts of the Germans to develop trade caused 
25 ^J^?^'^ "^r^^^K^^ Washington. In January 1938 the Department 
SL?^* ®^ f^^^®"* -^-^ services, took the initiative in con- 

vening an informal Interdepartmental conference to discuss ways and 
SfSJJSiJL^'^Aif^^^.Sf^*^®'' military assistance to the other American 
republics. After this meeting. State proposed such measures as: traln- 
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^''?SSeSt^"J?Srw?T?"^vf^.r^'^r'' "^^^^ ^^^^^^ schools, 
niKhtrS 2pr.«??f ''^^^l vessels and demonstration 

Officers L v?T?f%?^''T7ff^i Invitations to high-ranking Latin American 
SatiSns ?hl ^"^i!^ ^^"^^^^^ provision of service p^ll- 

Department also recommended that additlonal^li- 
on!y ^s ^S^wS^D^nl^J be assigned to L^tin^rlc^ SS^^ 

in L!!?? r^\u Department prepared to act upon these proposals but 

y^^^ advocated the establishment of additional 
S?l™ln?2? acISn'^i^hf iJ?^ suggestions that fo?^ISadowef ^o^?"' 
lnte^?fi tn flti° k backing of American -owned commercial aviation 
Wonlales!§2 promotion of American muni - 

Palrchlld'MS^^^7f ^f" Hemisphere T(ioa, I4l-l42; Conn and 

^xx-cnixa KUi, irj-174-; Wm. L. Langer and S. Everett OiMRnn th^ 
Challenge to Tsolation 19^7.1 Qiin %.^v^,g' Igl^), 39:40?°"' — 



That same month Secretary Hull proposed the creation of an 
iJi^f'*"*?^?^^"^^"^^^ committee to deal with^these p^bllms in a cS 

Established with the President's approval ?he 

cSltSsll^f Sf'^L^^^^^ S^^^^i"^ Lit??rSo:;ra't?ee 

consisting of Under Secretary of State Sumner Welles Chief of qi-af? 

^^^^^^ N^v^i Ope?atiois! AdSrl^ §tark 
primarily with hemispheric defense problemsrth4 
SSa^ mfi^finf? "^^^^iety about the numerous Gei^nan 2^d iSIllan 

SiinmeSta Jo l^lH ^^i^ Colombia and particularly about Oennan ams 
Shipments to Brazil, Uruguay, and the Argentine. 33 

and FalrcAlldl^^^Tsf JtS" Isolation, 40, 4l; Conn 

B ?? offset Nazi and Fascist influences of this sort Prpqirf«n^ 

leXltLn"?^!?^^^^^^ Welles in November^938'to%e%Ttrhlve'adopted 
coft to lfti^^l«?««f permit the War and Navy Departments to sell at 

2^.^^^°^ republics certain of their surplus military 
^lll J.k hov^ever, was effectively bio by 

J-egai and legislative hurdles until June 1Q40 when thp Pift-j«aX 

v?ded'?f;J^?i'%^"^?i^'i°" ^3, Teth^Sngi^Ssj^^as passefSSSh^'^^o- 
vlded that 'the President may. In his dlicretlon. authorize the 

furH&n ''or oth2^^^^°'"™ ^ factories SnS ' arsenals Snder his 

' ? procure, coast-defense and antiaircraft 

SI SS;?iin;«-4.; .^1°''**"^®''* oertam provlsons, to sell thesTtyt^es 

S?!^.!^*^?^*'*".''^^^^^^^^* Although a r^mterpretation IF 
l^tl^ ttt^^^f cleared the way for sales of other t^es of eguipment 
SI S^«oin?MnrXJ''f? P^'Hf? immediate effect! For ISpi?e 

military impotence of most of the Latin American 
lllllU lo tlJ'fot ^Sr/^^'^°"^^ amaments, and their g^eJSl^-'^ 
fall of ^^"'iu^^? ^^P^^ military expansion after the 

SitaL e^?nm^ni-'°?n\*V^ l^^^^' ^ extenslve transfer of 
Vni^?,^" S * i° Jeleaguered Britain all but elUninated any 
surplus of even obsolete materiel. For acquiring the latter Ltm 
iSSd«iS^ni.^o^-Ef^y^°"°^y displayed scant enthusS^. ?hey w^t^ 
S2^Sn"SL^ISt%'?^^^ '^^'^ needed 

»llt^rrJ,% ?°f^ staff conversations, held ^f ter the 

SrierfnrSS?4nSeS''«M^^^^ f"*^ officials of '16 Latin T^Scan 
coun-cries ana intended primarily to insure the availability to US 
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forces of Latin American land, air, and sea base facilities mi ta*. 

this S!th ^f/Y"^"? powerless to do anything abSut pi^Sng 

tnem witn arras. This oirourastance pronmted American aMiassixinra iJ = 

Sr^al 2^d"L?eLa$'deJense^§S assistance towards local ex- 

isolatiln: eS?"" P^i^<^h"<i ^> 182, 211; Langer, Challenge to 

Kc«v.^« Aside from the scarcity of weapons, there was another formidable 
a™« nL^2.'^^^''^S^?^"S interposed between Northed Latin AmeScaS 
«?^^.2^f^*^^*°''^^'^i"S P^«a'' period. This resulted froS Sv^KinK 
strategic concepts vrtiich led in turn to differing opinions con ceml^^ 
n^vpf T%°^ armament required by the Latin Amerifan cSuS??ies S-^ 
aSs assLif iS^tSLSSJiT^** principal defend I^alnst Ly 

b^ nr^videi hi IT? hemisphere would have to 

ar^fi L7„4.??f furnishing Latin American countries with enough 

wJiZ T« . US forces. Conversely, such a limited defensive 

f n ! i^''''®'^ appeal. for the Latin Americans. The largeTnltlons Srolw^ 
^d fSS'^^hJf P^"** ie extended hemispheric def ensS operatfS 
fSr of?enSiv/??2f?^ ^^^^ desired modem, balanced forceB;^eiiroSd 
ror orrensive as well as purely defensive operations. h^vv^^ 

«nr»rv.v«?"i^^® ?? related matters was provided by Presidential 

approval of a policy statement, developed by the War DeoartLnf fiS 
Standing Liaison Committee, In'August i94o^ It pJSviSldt ^ 

a. For aiTOlng tMR countries named to the extent 
by our estimate of their requirements: 
A^*^^ JV ^fl 2^azil - To insure her ability to 
?J ^f'^^^f aeainst a major Z?^is7attack from 
?«;f!^ff^!Jf °r f^^ra overseas, and against 

internal disorder, until U.S. armed aid can arrive 
in sufficient force to insure success. ^^^^^ 
^ ^ ^ ^ Mexico - To Insure her ability to 

defend herself against any probable attack from 
overseas, and against internal disorder, until U S 
armed aid can arrive in sufficient force to insure 
success • 

(2) Ecuador, Colombia, and Venezuela - To 
n;?nnr«J^!ir ability to meet and repel any probable 
minor attack from overseas and to insure their 
internal stability. 

iV ^^atemala, El Salvador, Honduras, Nicaragua, 

Snuhi?^''^'/^^' Dominican 
Republic - to insure internal stability. 

u^^^ Argentina, Chile, Paraguay, Uruguay, 

?oi Jio'nfS^ ^« deteimlned afteSTre^rements 

these^RepSbL?? I^'Sie^!^"'" '^""'^ 

«a„oi^\ J°f assistance in the matter of military, 
naval, and industrial personnel. ^^ax-y, 

the TTnii-AH°?^!?''^°^^?^.*^!?® economic relations between 
^h! ^^in American states to insure 

r^eme^?« cooperation. Financial ar- 

«!2f^ if ^2 accomplish this adjustment should be 

^^^'f ^P^^ °£ accepting the loss as a proper 
charge against our National defense 
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womng'^St^l? ffi?s^?oJ°?^S\'5ib\?«f ""rV^ P^^^^y witnessed the 
handle all Latin AiaericaS ni^^^tfont i^S^oJo f ^ organization to 
partment of state and to^dJ^t a rnm^®®^? transmitted by the De- 
aid for that area, cSJter fSST^^®"^^''® Program for future ams 

Joint Advisory Board on Amer^cL Rpn^Mi^r '^JSanization, known as ™| 
and two navy members was fn^^f??, conposed of three armv 

Febn^ary ish ifwll decldeJ^^^LSSdrf^.J" mid-December. 1^1 

subject have put liV America. As the US Aimy hlstorlSrof ?Se 

*• -pl'^nra^id reSent Mf^^J^T' ^^^^^^^ve 
officers, but of alSoa? no^^^^i^^^ Anny staff 
Of the United StaW °n P^rt 
Americans it is a a^Ar^S oJ*"® °^ 
;-P- and II '^^trllt7a.tL't^^^ ^^^^-^^^ 



35. Conn and Ealrehlld MS, 2i4, 211-217. 



Pherlc XeratiSn^dtlp^?! 3^^'"L*e,P'*°^^« ^ ^11* or heinls- 
Inter-American defense boaPdT? ^^''^^^oj^ was the establishment of an 

foreign ministers, the int^S Am^^L? tn":® Janlero Conference of 
throughout the war as a saletTS^h«^^^^ ^''^ ^^^^^ ^^^'^ 
American republics could vent thal^ vJo^"?"^"^^"^ ^11 21 of the 
US representation on the iISb SSiiB^in*'^*.^^ recommendations. The 
nag officer; the army prS^^She lofr.S^u,??^^'™^ ^^"^^^1 and navy 
20 Officers; and most of tee Lat?n Amf "^^^ ^ secretariat of abbut 
?L*S^Jr "^^"ary, navai, SSd^r a^lSlf inT^^JJ-^^ represenSId 
the bulk of hemispheric defenserTiJ^^f ^^^w^^shington. Although 
and its southern neigSboSfcSntinSrto'^h^^H ^^^^2^" """e^^ States 
thus limiting the woSTof the boa^ °" » bilateral basis, 

Pheral significance in the condScr^of^Si^^**'^.!?***®^^ only peri- ' 
the war provided the Amerlc^ natlonf «??h'^''' ^^^**°"^i»^ance dSring 
Close military association S She pSs't^ar^erl^d^SJ" maintaining^ 

-'rr^'^ffignr ^'^'°^ of the Monroe TV....... 353^ ^onn and 

pejnitte'S ^S^«iL'eJ?e1 l^f^^t'^o tJ^V T^^^^ ^ ^-^^ that 
time the possibility of a mLor Sis America, but by that 

appeared remote. pJom the big[nnln« of f^® ^^^^em Hemisphere 

been US policy to grant ams firtn^tSf ien<a-lea8e program it had 
purpose Of hemispheric defense ISus h^f^^ American only for the 
chemical warfare toxic agentrierTexiiSdfy ''i^®"^^^® "^^pons and 
this policy was made in the caJHf b«^??*^' ^^^^ departure from 

these two nations for their St? effo5?^H«.^? ^^''^^^ °^er to ecjuip 
as foreseen in 1941, some stSL sJoSh ^he Axis overseas. But 

ams allocations to othSs Jf a cSn^Lf °£ distrust because of 
and State Department Soklsmen a^r^ed ^Lf'^^^ developments War 

gram for Latin America need^ rt?^|^i«t?^^ 1943 that the azns pro- 
statement of policy was approvS f"** ^ ^^S^st a revised 

adhered to during the last^fyears of thp"iL™^"?f exceptions it was 
P«?ision of military equipment to 2t?n a!!^; ""^^^^^ continued 
following wartime purposes- American countries for the 
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AinerlcL^gr^d? na^r*^afd^^°^!?^"^ preparation of such Latin 
llshments and iistalSti^^ H'' "^^^ supporting estab- 

With forces of the mJenatfoSa^n^ employment 
tary operations in defenfe'^^J'SS? cSmSSn'i'nSeS" 

as may^bl e^Lyef ?n"fo?JlcSoS^i??h°? '^"^ American forces 

in offensivroperatlSns S^^eas? ^""^^^^^ 

Of exiit^gT^SSI^? S1ne^^^uL^%\^^^^^^ ?StSS?"-^^- 

in the^^???i^^^|f SlajLeHo^^^^^ 

those countries whose eovfi^f?*. "^Jn^ain Internal stability in 
States. 37 ^® sovemraents continue to support the United 



37. Conn and Falrchild MS, 235, 236. 



AmerlcfluSSf a^d^J?Ji°?Hf ^^^If^d-lease aid granted to Latin 
aid under ?S%^gr^*I^oi^Lrfn^°J^^!^.^ $500,000,000. I^Sy 
cent representerSutS^^Jd 1-n T.^o'^y? ^324,000,000, of which 71 per 
mllltar? and navafequiSent s^^D^Sd in T^^•^^" ^^e 
only 1 per cent of the ovp*^ America amounted to 

the lend-lease p?osraS ir^ouid^S^^J^?"^.?^ Government under 

financial accouSSng^f tL nSJf misleadine to render only a 
contributions to inter-Ame?lSfS*S?i 2f a measure of its and other 
teen of the BoutheSn naWons^nStifn^^^ war effort, six- 

ritory of air and iSval haSf development on their ter- 
the war and LatS Aml^cSS^*^^* "^"^ available to US forces during 

war effort of tS ^Sd^^a^^S^'^lhrr^nf /"^^'^^^^^^^ ^ "^e 

patch of military and navai m?«^'^..?^® lend-lease program the dls- 
went a long way^o^rd ass^rS^ tS^^A.t?? bilateral staff conversations 
American „f tloL dSSg^^d a?fer thf iar^^ collaboration of the 



38. Ibid., 236, 237, 



the I^Un A^rnaTciuSCrJITJo^nabl^^ assistance extended to 

share of the wartSne l^rdens Bu? ^^^^ "'^^ ^^^^^y their 

the many steps taSn in the Economic r^fiS''^ necessary to trace here 
plight, resultinE from war?im« ^1?^^ ^° alleviate the desperate 

American couitSfs S^r to d^Iif ?^ 

subversion and sabotage ifthou^S hr^^^Jf^ measures taken against 
speaking, a structure^ o^ intim?f co^Lh^Jfi®''* ^^^^ generally 

footings of the Good Nelffhbor^n?i i?^*^^*^?" ""^^t^^ °" the sound 
the US and other ASerlclS^pugucf S« ^^ff^^d during the war by 
Argentina, which became a f^cS of Hal?%n?i? "laj or exception being 
as the war drew near its end ^h?: Intrigue and propaganda. But 

by a revolution ?n dumL SpinJ5i°aSd''n^?''^^?^°^ threateS^d 
the Short space of S yeaSs aSnearS k^^^ ""^^^^ globalism, m 
faith in hemispheric exMSfiiv^Sfar ^ ^""^ supplanted traditional 
was the idea Tcomofde^lnsfo^ "^^ter was this: 

1940 and put into practice in tSf l^L^^^^""^^' asserted at Havana in 
m the mo?e generan^mJse Sf a wor^fSJio^J®^''? *2 Identity 
preservation of the pSce?39 w<>rld-wlde organization for the 



Hlstorl'of Ih^'Si^^^^e ^ g! ^ 168-170, Perkin., 
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Latin Merl^a'Sarbefni^^^it^r.H*?^ ^'"^ '"^^ the an.B policy for 
slightly differing foiS "^^^sed, this question had been ooaed in 

system. The Joint Army and Naw a*,, °^ peacetime security 
had been caUed upon then to tSdv ^if""^ »" American Repumos 

program. The problem S aLo been weiSSSn^^ *° '^'^ ^ Po°tv,ar 
out the remainder of the «ri h„ . !? "fished at various times throush- 
lADB. the JCS, and thfltlte-S^r-te^CooSSi^f?'^*" includL| to^ 

at thlf :Snc?^ei'S^:Xt*^n'SS^ l^llt^ =n postwar problems az^ved 
security the oi«anizauin, tra!nC^"^^r«ifJ?^'^°5'' °/ hemlspheJK 
tL i« ^'^^ "^P^Wlcs BhoSld bf'sSSda2dJ5»r* °£ i''^ *™«<J forces 

I d^^7^?lo^oTt«I?!c 

versatlons, the fonmuatlon ofMe^^j^ftfpo^L^j^^^r'gggeg^g W 

Hemisphere Defense 
m OCMH files), 31-32. M-s*ory of military assistance program 

fjf iJ??'^o^^.t^^|^^ -publics and their 

P^^S^^l settlement oTIntSnf ?ion:r h?^'^'*^' nonintervention 
adopted an "economic Charter of th«X«i?«f Conference 

m^Phl- -^'IA^tBI^^^^^^^^ 

until the end of the war? any aoJ declared tttat 

*"erican state Mould ^ re^M^d as a^^f »2^*^'^"i<'n against In 

l^^tf M wt?^re-d-?H Htilef ^^^^^ 



41. 



go^elgn Pmi. v pf the irs , 765, jgg. 



that it accepted in adherinc to fhl J° the princiDies 

galling retrSspect o? ArSntlne Avf«^° City declarations, and thl 
Washington to undertake fsertls^^^i^ activity during the war led 

lSt«iY^^^ <^«i-^a8cSrr^gi^^?rraf2io^^P^°°^^^^ maneuvirs 

inter-American conference that wal tS cri«o* republic. Thus the 

lective security arranaementa nJ^^n^ .^i^®^^®™^®"^ to the col- 

untll August 19^7 wSSf 'SS 5s L^5L*lSaSLn^5P?i*^?^^ ^^^^^^^ 
the American repub lics aseembledltlif 

42. Ibid., 266, 267^ ^ ' 
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with 1 ! f'' eounti^ioa Chilean relations are more varied 

there a^l oinil^ WuountrleB, and other western European nations 
easSrS LSSi!"^^ «^°°?erclal ties which are strong today! With 
It vl^a^^h r^,^^''^ ^^"^ contacts. During thi later years 

to establla? JJ^i^^if was one of the very few Latin American nations 
fSifnrttS relations with the USSR, but this neriod of 

iStSSL^f S*"* f ^^^^^ I" October 19477 al?er w 

c2ecJoa?SSL ^^T^^'^^^^^"^ RuBBian, Yugoslav, knd 

Sere S?^ken oS:"^??^A J?^^*i°"f Chile 'and these 'cSStries 

rt?^v,I^ . According to the Chilean Foreign Office, the cause* 

agaSit ?hf.oi?.?^%'fr^^^r ^^WvitleB of fifyS^osJIv Spio^ts 
against the political independence and security of Chile The hr^J^ 
and Czechoslovakia was based on the allegation SSt thf 

I^sWKatS bv^?^«''r^^^^^ i^f "^^^"^ tnal^ti^e had LeS 

nSfJi . u? Connaunist International directed from the Soviet 

22iSpA«r*^S\r^ conspiring to undenmnfthe ponucal Inde? 

SSt? So™i«?® ^^"^ Chile his Maintained an 

sSvJZt * ^^""^ "4?^ fc^e most antagonistic^o 

?Sp ^^.5"^^^ Yugoslav minorities in the co^try are, on 

Sit cS^ti^^f Yugoslavia, and^SSf^b^Si S?th 
pIJSi.S- ^ ; therefore, scarcely popular with them The wtn. 
Cominfom Btruesle later nitlsated the'^BituatloS to 2^4 eSin?" 



Latin America^ 

x,«^^oS^^Tr^^SSSSiaa, Chile's relations since its independence have 
varied between con5)arative cordiality and the brink orSa? ThS th« 
Itll^ ^'ar between is partly due S Le 

???St^r5ar?2^t^^^^^^^^ 

WSftJin^-^^^^^ 

.H-^ii^ ^'^ftlna disputed ChUe'8 claim to soverelmtv over the 

faSnc ooe^Sr^^*!S^S'' P"?^^ betv^eJI'^SrS^faSwc 2S 

racixic oceans prior to the Panama Canal). The dianute an-honryh 

conflict, wae not sittild iStl!"88?^«hen 

o*!r,n!Jn^J? Sfr2SS."SSJS^^ llrSISSe^t^==^^ ro^veTaSd-JJ^IJfJS^Jlon. 

In the last half century of tumoll in international rei 
and many crises in the internal affairs of both relubllts l^Sll ^A 
Argentina have pursued courses in some respects pirellel iS^othP^ 
llnfi^lf^^r'^t'^h ^J'orld war I both^??SnI remJJid'oiSsJde the 

^^brea^of? reLtlonS^w???^^"? in La??n JSlrJcl 

m«r,?^oo kI ^J^ions With the Axis powers. At times the raooroche- 

Srrgsl aSr?he^«?li.?S J° Reciprecal Trl dHg^emLt 

"Free Co?S?iSL" fS5*!J:" P^I ^^53 to re-establish the 1S56-1868 
rSSblic^ ^"^^^ * union of the two 

trade'^rt''i,^^L^,°''"'^^^®^ *° Argentina in 194?, during which 

trade and cultural agreements were signed, is an exMrnio 

f ^^^^^^^ two^aiionL Y^fSere exJsls also 
lo??Wcaliv''??'?«^H^^^Jy exhibits itself in thref ^^or wLt 

°" ^ innate suspicious fear of Arrentine 
hegemony in the southern half of the continent IS Jear^fecSnomlc 

roiiowi^'^%JS^°^^^S:tiL^^ 

Hispanic American n.^.r^^i^ ^5Qh\W/ Stanford University, 
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penetration of *° ^ economic union and the 

Arglnwne caSltff »f wff lar^e-scale investment of 

Bhiuld securl"? lc?^Sc S^wh?/" ^^53, lest Argentina 
the political field ^Mf^''^^^^ fiercely resisted in 
the Ai^entlSaS'I^pByc5S?o^??af °^ ^^"^^ 

assrejslye confldeSc^ of teS^L^^^^S^^^ - 

lappinr^lSs^to^int^S^?? ^"^^^^ unln5,ortant Islands and over- 

thX?^ the'^L^d of ?orelsn'reIawins^'''?n'?H"° ^"^^^^ "^^^^ 
thouGh Argentina Drotested ?h« ?:^Jf"^' ^^f^ °^ Antarctica, 

suited in a working a^Lo^f^J Britain to both their claims has re - 
to act tSstther iS tS^?S! ^^.'I^S?^* '"^^^^^ interests and 

an agreement to iSr^af*,^ ^^^^ ^^^^ joined with the US in 

an agreement to refrain from naval demonstrations south of 60° S 

neglected until January 1958 when ChiL ^^^^ 
which Argentina dest^o^ed ?n Ma^^ii .^"^J!^^?*^ ^ lighthouse there 
vrtilch Chile in turn ^^pfaced Wh^^J?f Argentine one 

performing ''acts ofsovLtrSI/L ?L ?o L^^ffS^S^ alternately 
until its fate could brL^mSd'S? p^'atSl:^Kl^^^^^^ 

have been frf^n3??«2°ii''^^\^^^^ relations in the past 20 years 

iHF-T ^^^^^ 

it^lv tfmiS SMa^r republics, the TacL-Arlca dlBpSJe^^Sae 
The«^xma°nrbon/or~reat"^^?»?^°°;j^i^°* '^'^^ generally healed. 

ment to its cSleanport ™nn«?! f^^'^T Peruvian settle- 

petroleum, BuSrT^d cotton dependence of Chile on Peruvian 

trade bSJielS^tSj cS^^^^ie^ it h«« disequilibrium in 

trade agreements; o^ ?S^948 pi^vj^r for Thr^ilM^^^S^^^^ reciprocal 
restrictions on imoorta o?h«SS^«i f reciprocal removal of 

less traditional to2r?Ao«2*S?f?^l®' Peruvian -Chilean contacts are 
had closrtieS. ^® Ecuador, with which Chile has long 

hi«<-,>5f,^^^i°?? Bolivia are inextricably bound ud with nasi- 
condition. While alternative routes have been opened or projected 
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the con?)letlon of biiatepai fSif states provided thatT subiecf 

The sJS^^•^^'^ eetablishment that Sas bevLS republics a program 

ine same logic cormelled th^ rtoJaJ. J^yond its means to suDoort 

l^^^^^f^^^^^ It might be us^S JL"''^ ^® provided when there 

a neighboring republlc^S^^^ aggressive puiposes agirnst 

Ame«c2^-Re^JS?'|^l'^^^33. 34; De^^^ of state. Office of mter- 
m Latin Aw rtca. oa: 1954.^^85?" °" ^""^S" "3 S.MotiB 

expect^? ^df S^en? ^ later, although not un 



arms the US Q^l^^t^ted^fff' latin American denand. for 

adopted the eo-cmSd iStert^ IfLcatlo^p"^^^""" °^ Snd^O^sl, 

SfdS^^L^^S^ for ?hl t^^sfer o? fff,?^ ""'^^ conS?tS?td 

European origin. AlthoSlh acSS^???„Sr°^* old a^d of 

Interim Allocation ProgrS hfd^ni^Jf lend-lease and toe 
«S equipment possessed brthe liwn wif^^^ Increased thTSnSSt of 
not enough to affect, with the dobSim"^'" "^'^ forces, t^„ere 
a 8»all percentage of the totll'^llrces 4"^*^°" °^ ^r^^ 
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Specm'^Papir^^T-lO ^^Sen^^T^t'^/^^^^^^??.^^ ^^^^ America" 
^ * ' Sep 57, 3, 4; Falrchlld MS, 39-43. 



after ?S"SSIl$S„^J^?hMSiSf ^""^ Increased 

Assistance In Rio de jLb?^. J'^^'^^ °^ Reciprocal 

by Article \ r>»«„?2.„ !i 2 August to 2 September 19S7). For 

sfatrsS^nV^^sJdafef ts ^ l^^t^l'T t^"^^ ^oLlr A^^oan 
and Article h attack against all •American states. 

well as the US re^Don8ibl^??ip« f«S2°* America as 

m force, the t^^lty sWDulaif« fSfi-^Ji^^^*!^® security. Currently 
taken by the AmSicL ^he action to be 

deter^Ld by a tiS!?h?S^ voS nt^t ^ agsression is to be 

and might inclSde^uch ^c??on. L^.h!®*^"^ °^ ministers 
economic relations Slth Sfa??L^i J^\^r^ diplomatic and 

to this provIsloS i^ Lweve? ?h« An inqjortant exception 

state cah decide for itself 



State/spec'^ptper "'f-^Sf ^ ^^^^-2L^ 76?, 768, (S) Dept of 



introducf econoliifau^s^LSf arthJ^J^'J" ^^^^'^ delegations to 

bi^^ at^ H^^^^^^ 

the" powers ^l'du?Ss *Th«°^f^' °^ '''^ orsanizatlon, and dIfSed 
conference whlSh meetl ^t I ZJii^'^ Inter-American 
by Foreign Slnlste^f the f^JSL.iS'!"'*^'' Meeting of Consultation 
of great urgency de^d ?h»? SrfX O'^' eonvenes only .men matters 

Washington after tSe oStbretk of J^^in KoS/ "f^J^Jf ^" 

ipi£i t~^^^ »ftLrf?x-^ 

direction of the ciu^^clf a?e ii Lonn^f^^^'^H^c ^Pf^^^^ne ^der the 
council, and an In ^S-J^errcaTco^S^fSf 'Surfs " ^^^^^^^ 

the desirability of con?inSoSr^n?L^i^^ "^^^^ stressed 

type Of eovei^Lt happenH^b^fn S^^^ ''^RSie^?^^^^^^'''^°^ 1^^ 
concern with the exlKencies of fhi S* ^t^^ep^ins increasing US 

Preservation and Deffnse of SL^^^.^S ? ^It""' Resolution XXXII on "the 
itles of the ^ter^atloL?^.^™^?^''^ ^S.^"®^^''* condemned the act:.v- 

i^™ratSp^SS^sS 3^ ™- ri,1f - 



OS Por^l m Poncv 768 ^J???!"'*" ^Xf*?="' 182-183; Pratt, History of 
United States Qovp Jm,n<. n"''^r'. "Diplomatic Relations, " l 6»-lb5: 

States Government OTvanizatlon M,n„»i iogo-<:. f...:u.n^^.„ J^^g j ^ 

■ » .. . . -J , • • - 

.'.-.lU'.: v: 
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piteS^iL2^8fJ?^|;;tina^""^^^ Hostility Toward the 

2, 3. *-beni;ina. External Research Paper No. 126.2, 27 May 57, 

slgnln^Wnf ^?ranrBoso?r cooperation the 

highway of the evolving c?ld w?^ nni?J"^^? ^*^es on the mam 

nitude of the Commu^I^ pai?eS foS in^lS^*=^® ^9^"^ ™^S- 

Already the iron curtain had ^°°"»ed ominously, 

eastern Europe and large aectionS n?^^? '""ch of ^ 

Vitally strategic a^d cLIf^o ?Se LuSj! ; r''^^^^' ^^^^^ ^^^^ 
seriously endangered by civil war or ^°™lst power, were 

period 1947-1949 while aSm«o)25 ?f external aggression. During the 
technical assLta^S^^^aSriJoS^^^S"^^^."'^^^^^^ equipment?^ 
a priority .asls, oniyTtS^S'^SSc^J^'z.'S ilt^'tL'AT^''' ^'^ 

Short supnly^hl?™^ ^? ^^^Kh and dollars in such 

purchase U3%quipment Sn ITe ^en^m^^Jf ^^^^^^ 
American countries, parti culariv ArSr«fh«. ^^^^ ^^^^ ^^tin 

began making purchases from non-uffo^^ ^>°niinican Republic 

veyors offered attractive credit L^n foH* "^^^^^ European pur- 
barter arrangements And th^ occasionally flexible 
began in 1950 af Ser thf enacLe^? of wf??."^^^^ standardization 
Act (MDAA of 1949 wmL! ?heorStl?fii^ ^J^^^^ Defense Assistance 
able. This progr^ for naval 5?^S«ii?^;.?f^^ ^"^5 ^^^^^y avail- 

^^SlWaS^^^ ^Sl 

rro. 1951-1957 agggl tv^oft^gdT^afp^^^^^^^^^^ ^lu^o^irif ^Sgj^g- 

Aff , "pJogrifl Se?or?'of S^lita^^^J^v'^ir;^^ 

26 Apr 57, 5, 6; For a summary^ naval^««.?r'^''^2 ^^^^^ America," •■ 
sources, see Por ter Hardy Re^r?: c??ed ^^^"^^^^^ "^n-US 

aasJf SsSJSfme'St'^Lp^'S^!^^ standa«ii.atlon haa 

with US nailtar? p!^iAg ^whi?e LrTTl^^.^^''*^^ i^^^r cSuntrles, 
naniy one of hemlspherlf 'defenaf 1^% I l^f^'t problem as prl- ' 
to specific units deSl^atef l^^tSs lu^^V"^ ^^^^ "AP 

govemments have refusid to iiSlt m "^^^ Latin American 

forces. Military leaders of tSese cou^iSf.!"? °^ <^helr amed 

expensive modem equipment? particulaS?^ifS ^^^Ser and more 

What they consider their couStS's^oSd tll,^^ ""^""i^' ^^^^ 
able to procure the equipment S the Prestige. Un- 

larly, rather than vieSna the S<^qR =.Y iv.^®^ ^^^^^ht it abroad, simi- 
sovemments were more 0? Dotenti«? ^^^J^^^^ these 

temal revolts. This vle"has encon^^^in^ hostile neighbors and in- 
from non-US sources. UnforWteJv ?of n-^f^^f™^^ ^° ^^^^ anas 
non-standard equipment havrS^ded to iim?^ ?^^'^?^^' Purchases of 
US training mlBsiSns which arl current iv^l^^f.^^^? the 
except Mexico and Cuba and wSch Ire rpLSSf'^^J^"^ ^ countries 
and effective instrument of rStVonf? ^®??Snlzed as an established 
amount of Suropean^Le^t tJe ninS^^^^^*. ^'"^ ^ Increasing 
European training missions arises. 5o relntroductlon of 

Naval, ^^d Afr"porl4 mJ8l:onf'in%'i??^?^ Advisory Groups: Military, 
Hardy, Cmte on Am^l ^mcel L^^n^^'^^''^S?^^ (^^P°^*^^ Porter 
State, Spec PaperA-7-l5y^JS^*iJ^^^^"Ston, 1956), 7; (S) Dept of 
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as amended, auth^^edinJl^ta^'tid fnd^ ^^54, whl^h today 

administered by ICA of the s?S^p nlf^? ^^f ° economic aid pro^ias 
conmittments after 1950 Lo«M^?f.^fr"r^-«, again US global 

low on the priority lisi Sf»oSii^^^® Placed Latin America 

1951 added Ltin A^e^ic^to ""^^^ Security Act of 

(now called the Mil a ? ! ^^^^ Defense Assistance Program 

dli^ct sa?es'?o' ^^tTn^I^eri'^^^S^f ^Tll P-^vlS^f 
ment and other assistance t^ tho^ S^^J"? and direct grants of equip- 
mllitary assietance^^StrSflh'JJIS'Ss" "^"^"^ biX?al 

12 Of ?^^Lt^n^^L'Sc^S'!oS^?*fet'T.•S"°^' H^^fS^^y '^'^^^^^^ ^or all 
'melr major provlSons are fnM^.^ ''"^'^^ ^^^^ ^^^^^ been concluded 
the US will furnish avalllbiP n,f?^Jf^"®* Article I stipulates that 
to be used exclusiveirfof hlmTinh^t'? f^iP"'^"^ and services that are 
that the public sha?l be kepl^nfom^d nft^^^' provides 
of the pact. Articles Iv V s?Su?a?f ^^f P^^o^^s and operations 
US amed forces shall be assi Jed to thl r^^^ representatives of the 
American country to instruct Si?ho»:? respective contracting Latin 
American persoSel wu! S^'tr^^S in^?hf ttI^^?"'^"^ ^^^^ ^^tin 
the production and e^edition bf stratlS?."^: ^""^^^^ envisages 
under tenns and condSlons Sr^eabir Jo^J^^r" "^J^rlals to the US 
specifies that the recelvln^^v™ ? ^??^ parties. Article VIII 
trade with any natlS^menafinS ^^^^ measures to control 

effect this article Btr^n^?SS?.!o ^^^^^^^y of the continent. In 
Article IX thrreclp^e^? f overman ^^^f ^''^^^ USSR? Under 

to the defensivrst^ength^orS^ ^° "^^^e full contriSuUon 

that the treaty is bindw LJ?? 5 ®® Article XI provides 

year's advancfno^ice^of ?eS2^tJS?8P"^ P^^^^y wm onf 



"Defense'of ^?L^Weste^^Ht^i^S25.!^^^^ 6, 7; Robt D. Tomasek, 

llTTlrr^-" -"^^wes^ gor^-g?^-g^^.?^^^^^^^^ united 



under the Mutual SecSiiv Pr^^^i!*^?^?!^ ^2 ^^3^" American countries 
$308 million represented m^uS aLfn^l^^^^-^ ^^^^h 
America as a whole recelvS IliP^ii l^nfjf'^^- addition Latin 
from the excess stocks of US milita?^ J" ^f*"* military assistance 

more than for all of Latin Am«THl.a '^llyiPortusca,about43i "liiiion 

US assistance to latin M2r^?I1^o^PV ?§S^f^?^^°"?/°^ ty^*of^^^^°" 
vealed that 13 per cent coMltted 0^0,1???^^^°?^ $677^milllcny re- 
economic assistance - the latter in«i, ^.^^^^57 87 per cent of 

Public Law 480 iSd MSP e^onom^rn5SSi^5"^n^ Bank Loans, 

certain niultilateral pro|?^fsuo?^f^^?^o2®''®^°P"'^"^ ^°an Funds, aid 
II the US Oovemneni h^S^Sendef to LaJ?f a^^^^' ^^^^ World War 
grants, loans, and the like aR«?«iL America, in the fonn of 

exceeds $3.75 billion Aboit I^Jf ^'^^fS dollar value 

consisted of military aid Laddi Won tVh/^ *°tal 
rose shaiply during the postwar neJ^?od '^nn?ir''\P^i?^^^ investments 
1955 and, in 1959, to over bi??foS '-^^^"^^^"^ $^-5 billion in 
In any other region of the world 50 greater than that invested 



House^onc^isJSni Conc^i^J'T^e' ^^'.55, US 

as, Cmte on For Aff, 86ih"cong' isf sp^i- ,.''''^1*^ Program' (H. Doc 
, 1st sess; V/ashington, 1959, 26-29. 
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only about TpJr ceSt J? thi American's share represented 

seemed reasonSwe ISouS^ Sliced i;o^,T^^^^^^P?f^^y' ^^^^ ^° US 
screen ImacP o? a ^=«rP' helped produce in Latin America a wide- 

uaurfSt^Lf t§i^^S2"5|"?.^""J%^^- elements habit- 

neither devasLterS? Jar nor mon^in^J^''^^^*!;^^ America was 

and to resent thrbiiUons dtitllt ,L°ut''^ Communist ageression 
areas under the Tru^t SarsLu^'L'^ ml p^g?Ls^§S<^'"^ ^" 



"U-S. External Assistance," 16 Mar 6o, 15, 54. 
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OS POUClf lOVARIS LATIN AMEBICA 1950-1957 

AmerlMli?|^*^l?|g « look at US policy towart Inter- 

the half deoa^f fol°ioSJS^SJSd'Sar1r"«?L°^ development during 
from the premise that- " t,> ^,t"«ts ? review started 

Western H^na^hlre^ US^ acleSs L ^^l' '''^ security, of the 
would be essential to the triSf tLll^ resources and manpower 
US offensive Dowar " si^^S Projection of malor 

tated by mSlSziSg the dlveralfi o? P^J^^tlon would be 

Western Hemisphere; thf Co^nrf^ S^.^^f^®^ defense of the 
make eveiv effS?r4o assS^T^Je tv3!fb??f? ^^^^'^t^*^ States SSuld 
armed forces for mllita^^askl ^fci Jw^^ ^^^i" American 

The NSC envisaged that fSJJL^^^ ^^^^ capable of perfomlnc 

wpubllcs fihoSd be able lot^ maintained by the otter Sertian 

defenle^agSnSt'lSoiatlS^titaS^^^^^ P-'^^^- local 

Shipping; (4) augmeSt SifS^S forces o^ (|>„Pfot^«t coastwise 
seas commerce; 5) provldT^cllltJes ^" Protecting over- 

other American forces as m*^ il iz 7®°^^*^^ o^" such US or 

ternal aggretSlonr (6)'irLml Z?^/t^ n^.f^^S^^'^'^ agalSst'ex. 
US forces outside the hemisphere? P«>vlde forces for augmenting 

would'S^a'S^e^^J l^t S^LJe'lS^JS ^""«<^ S^-^- 

ABWrloan military collabo^M further strengthening of mter- 

continued mlllta^ orin^^^^^^^ standardization of arms ami 

United States-tS Council eS^hSfiifJ^*,^®''^®^ ^^^^^^ toward t^ 
and Obtaining the acc^^^^ce^f Jhl StJer developing 
Western Hemisphere Defense Lhlml S? ®^ American republics of a 
Scheme had been alpSSj^S! thf uf ia^^n" ^ ^^'^^"^ Hemisphere Defense 
a careful estimate of the reliiiLm^ni-^rP'*®P?'^ puiposee 
republics for the mSntena^^fiP?nSL«^ ^^""K?^ ASeScan 
defense. These estlmatinire to sf^f f^^^^Ji^l to Hemispheric 
mutual assistance as^i^t brnecels^ ?o f!^^^^ P«>viding such 
tation- dr -the HemispherlS DefeSIe """^ adequate implemen- 

the P?^SK'^„t'^?!ASI?l*cS[ S!lit^;".*?rJ^^ approaching 
more "by their own LM^fSnraSd bl be insplSsS^ 

than by the basic requlrementrof h«£?!5S regarding their neighbors 
statement specified Sat ?S« n«?L5®5l°?*'®^^° defense, " the policy 

latin American nallonS^'tJ^^^Si'ze ?StJ?^f^?S? P®^«"^^^ 
tures by maintaining only thSsriS^oJ^i^ peacetime military expend!- 
obligations for collec?Ive dellnsr it ?«f?«3?^ to meet their 
accomplishment of the latler ob^lciivf m^^h/^^^'^^^r « that 
it necessary for the US to aaaiit Instances make 

arms from US sources and ?« f«i« American nations to obtain 

through US^^ssJJnraSS^^hert'S^'Sfdff America na?lons 

their forces in the lnter^s?s ofcSiSfcSf^^efeSt^ ""^^^ 

the p^grlSf wSih^wi^IppJ^Je?^^^^ and implementation of 

ordination under the SecretSv of <?;«L^?^^S"* 50 for co- 

the following factors bStokS? ?Sto coniiHo^ ^ouncll recommended that 
requirements of the UnltedStatef L ??f Itf^J^^S* military 
strategic JustlflcatlS for the LfL^ J?®"* 2 the 

republics; (3) the need for "^^^^ assumed by the American 

HenilBphere military iSmence i^t?n L^^^^'^^^ff?" °^ ®^*^- 
condition Of each Latin America^ ^ate- i?^ economic 

the allocation of U.S. asslat^^^ Jo i^^ relative priorities for 
factors m the for^i^ri re!a?J§^s of tSe'unf2«r^\^'"^^ political 
Inter-Amerlcan relationships suL L ?h«;^ ?®^ States, particularly 

ionsnips such as those Involving political instability 
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1. (TS) NSC 56/2, 18 M&y 50. 



general appxx)vai'bS?^iS^4h^*?n?e«Bt^'fnt«Lf registered their 
several sugsestlons whi*5h ®^ internal consistency, made 

(NSC 56/2)72 '^'^ incoiporated in the final pap4r 




wltne^d''r??eik^;;^^if 56/2 was fomulated, 
Once in power, poliSca pSlfee S^^IdL^S'??? ^^^^^ A^^'i^a. 
at the polls. Revolution ?olloSArtS!„f?^r?"* ^^l^i^S to risk defeat 
ballots became thrflSraSlterff^n?^??^''? ^vO^leta rather than 
the states of Uruguay^d Sosta R^L^Ji^wf^^^^S?**^- than In 

American country^ose^i^Sfn^ ^iifJ^."^^^ difficult to find a Latin 
to the prlnclpSs o? I SlSratlfsoci^tr^ ««^"e 
Juan D. Poron controlled B^nvla Ch^^t L^ Admirers and Imitators of 
enjoyed his 8m)port In their rite t^iL^"* Ecuador and reportedly had 
anti-democratic trend ^ea6nL^i?^^; 4.E°*'f,'^:^ Concurrent with this 
these political dSJ^rS?!" °f ^'ecause of 

latter might be inciuSIS I!8tat?flf L??oi'*S* JiJ^'SJ ^^^sons. Among the 
assistance policies as wen as i?; SJJS" economic and mutual 

though the Latin Ame^c^ L^Lns vSJ^Si?''^^"^®'* diplomacy. And al- 
action taken by the UM SAcSSiJS p/®'^??'^^^ supported the initial 
slon and sevenLen oJ^tSS^^Je^^^^^^salnBt ?°rth Korean aggrea- 

provide at least toton aSiSa^!^?? f>,!° 25 ^insa promised; to 
Colombia actually sS^ twops^ ettovta of UN forces, only 



Pratt!' JfL 7.? .^ v/o"^""^°° '^^'^ °" 56/2," 12 June. 51; 



lstlc'?eE ^fntlSLS'Sir^tSW' °^ natlonal- 
"rlslng level of e^jStatltSf *^aSd o?"??.^^'^,'.?^ concurrent 
on most Latin AmerSan govemUn?? ^n^!^® resulting Intense pressure 
diversify their econ^f ^ SSfSjLj°4.i^S^?^® production and to 
region aSd to recSSd ?ouSes^? Lfc?on^fi^^ objectives in that 
radical and natloSlstlc ^S^glLs ?t Sa« ^iSf^"? 
this nationalism drew strencfh?!;-, ij similarly recognised that 
and was being expjo'l^ef ^"f^S JSuSL't's:'' Sntl^^Ssnaul attitudes 

as belSl:'"^"'' catalogued United States objectives In Latin America 

partliilar?n?'thru^''ii?J^J^ ^? T^^^^ world policies. 

An orderirpontlcll^rSeSJot^^^^'?^*^°''^i organizations: (2) 
the states L the aref Si?rSe^rf^r?i2P^^ ^ America so that 

system and increaslng^y^ortaS^^a^f^J^J::? "f"*^!^'' ^ hemispSre 
political affairs of the^fTOrtd f S^^^Jf ^^^^^ economic and*^ 
hemisphere, including sea Sd llrt^r^rilLJ^K^^^??^'^^^ 
lectlve defense mcastx'ia nSfn^i^S^"'*?^®^' Individual and col- 
development Of iSgenoSs^i??ar^ aggression through the 
for heSlsphere deSSe? (4)^^^7i2JSff^^*^ i^^f^ ^^^^b necessary 
«-enace of internal o^'lXll^^^ t^^'d?^ 
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l?Lf ?or?l/:^?^?SS ™s^t*i2l'?^'^f united 

hemispheric problems. iS the aeSToSfS ^£J?® miltUateral approach to 
ment the Counell plaied prSL^ «?5^2.rf*^°"^ °^ policy state- 
enterprise, operatlMin'^r5?S?,i^^i"'f? Private coital and 

Americans theSsea^eS? tS SeJt X^iSoSi^SSlStS'S?**'' «>« I***" 

«!• requirements of economic development. 

decldS ttet'ttSWLir|ri28.'?i"*^ry collaboration the Council 
concept that ^ch S ?he ^tun acceptance of tte 

"""imlzlng Its contribution tS: ™' responsible for 

[bl Si ^Ja^^f J'fF"y 0£ "» o"" territory. 

approaches theJSSl SS^fJ^ioSlJiriifSS'ltS" 
^i£?lS'SSS»thrre^tV«" 

ments of hemln*erl wSS^?y!'*'~°'* *^ require- 

plans Of the Inter-Amerlil^ DefiSS^fiS^^nrt'^JS^^*^?* agreed 
lateral military asreenente to Slch th^n^^^S*??'"*''"**^'*^ °r muitl- 

military assistance should bedleiSJ.rtfi*®''..^'^*!' a party, 
diversion of US forces forth. *° reduce to a minimum the 

in detennlnlhg t^H^e I? S!l?tJ?*lsSslaSL'^?'*'^'* BecSSty? «d 
nation, consideration to ^1i^M\1S°^L° SJp^2«~Se'fense 

in th!'At?2Stfo''S^"fa?r^'?en^rS^''"lty ijr^-^ operations 
sea and air approaches t5 the ISLT^aSl ^'^"^^'^ 
at the appropriate time seak fJ^S^hSS?^' J** Dnlted States should 
its control 5f the d5te.ll of Stesl^a^ " acceptance of 

other'?haS°IS'Ji8es'2n'K "^"tar/ bases 

defense efforts, tee telteTsS^P^ ^hrf? required to furthe? jotat 
the Latin AmeriSanoStrtes th»ir°^'* f^^ technically and Mslst 
seek agreements provldinTfor^hB^r L?^*^"^?*"* maintenance and 
transit and techSlcail?fpa° a^S iJaWahff??^^"^' '^8^'" °' ^r 
poses. At the same time th4 tolted qJSii S """"^n defense pur- 
eeonomlc or military MtlJn as annn^S?!? "''2^? Political, 
availability of OS bases iS'litiS'^.^r^***' *° ^"^"re the contlAued 
envisaged that each of ?he liSi^.iS^'^- "though the Council 
its own civil defense lt^Bt^.^~'*°"' countries would orcanlze 
ns would assist ir^e P~Sctl^orsZcff ,'5^' "^^^ neSssa?? the 
Of strategic materials «d ™SSd1aMt?l^s|SjltSSSnf'"^ facilities 

OouncS Si^tt'^eSifulL'i^'^iSfn^^'^*?-' co»itments the 

contribute to the mllltarv American nations to 

their economic stability^ ^ *° "i^"* "ould Jeopardize 
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In addition, nSC M/l Wclfled that the OS should: 

D^Lnf2*^o""®.*^® planning of the Inter-American 

Ko M???ff US-BrazlI ISd uS- 

wexico Military Commissions. 

L establish where appropriate 

military training missionB In LatlS^^SSSSS^' 

s?li-f J° provide training in the United 

i^^hfTO^SfS^ participation by Latin America 

^" ^°^ea where the type of 
?f w°^P^Ji°" in9>rove UN capabilities 

Us\?So? standardization aiong 

Sd^^pSent of^^Si'f training, doftrlne 
«m equipment of Latin American armed forces.^ 



^. (TS) N5C 144/1, 18 March 1953 



Of the'NScl44'hSvlS SutaJSy^?S^SL?f^S""^?J P^^t^one 
certain sections ofthe Dron^?«J^i^?**^?"°.' 5^®^ considered that 
appeared to condemn natioSi?Bm^S ^^^^®? ^'^'^^^ ^ ^^^V 
It was their bene? tSt JSJin««?f ^ J^^^^cal to US interest, 

force yiorkl^^'l^tii^l^l^l^^^^ cases, a sti^ng 

The Chiefs also pointed ^t^i- Jw!?® interest of the Free World, 
with provisions of Sl!itl^ aStL?^L^'"'"°""*'^ the paper dealing 
agreed plans of the lnter-In.A^ if^^S * * A consistent with the 
militai^ agre^entl m2dr^^?fi?Sr>?®£f"" 5°?^ bilateral 
final polity statemeSrSsc m/i ai^ T^^^^^ restrictive. The 
regarding the focus of the Dallc.r?'^?i-"S^^ ^he jcs views / 

respondlnc to the above rmnS2ii4.u-i 4.C^*^i however, ' contain changes 
restrictive," comment that the draft statement was ^uly 



Of Aciioi^teipe^?? It K'wTclr? n^Ma^r fs^^'''^'' ^ 



BlderSic'm?!^?? SS'r^^o«^?''r?i f^t^^^ ^^^^^^ -on- 
countries, such a^Ar^entLr^SS^i'?? '^^f* situation In certain 
subsequent separtfe^lScy^^^ ^S^J^ necessary 

secretary of SefenLrS^imierbw^t Sn\L^^''^\?^ H^f'' *° 
statins that his DepirSentiSi? ^^^^ question of Guatemala, 

level io'dinSS^^^hr^re^^h'of ^"^'^^ diplomatic 
America, particularly f n o2f Sn^f« ''^fTi®*. ^ Central 

nees and ability S LSrS SJti„^?J° wlllinG. 
subversion and pressure fri^^Kfif^ States to resist communist 
stances, thrSeSartraeSt o?^?<-«^!^SI?f ^^^2^' circum- 
United States of SlltarS fl^«2J®«?S^i®''r,*^^* ^ the 
Nicaragua would brreE^f^*;?i? *° Salvador, Honduras and 
evldenfTof ms^^?.^^!?^^? <=^Glble 
American Treaty ofSpM^^L? f^^fojions, under the Inter- 
any unpSo^SStd^iSvaSon^S ^P^l 
Stite believes thi? the IL^a^.I ^^^F^^J^^- The Department of 
eiio-ihiitt;/^^ ^nat cne implicit en^jhasls of Guatemala's in- 

5ni?e§^StaLs\ril1tI^i^?^ assls^nce, in tSellS'of't^Mble 
eatahiinn o ^^??S7 , °® *° neighboring states, would heln 
establien a political climate in Ouateiala of benefit t o^ 
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Guatemalan elenients, IncludlnG elements in the 

^hS^iS^oTn ^S""^^? disposed to combat communist domination 
of the present Guatemalan Government. 

attAinSLJ^nf"rTr^^?!?!.^^? Secretary of State believed that the 
attainment of US political and psycholOGlcal ob ler-^-ives m relation 
to coinmunist activities in Central America would be furthered ov 

-^SalvadoS'^ri^''""'^.^^^^ ^^^^ milltarTGrSSrassistance 
to .11 Salvador, Honduras and Nicaragua, in the event that those Kovern- 

ITl rtlTtl^ agreements with the United Itl?Is 

f - - us^rL? ^L^^.^^^^^^i^^'^ ellsibillty of the three couStri^s 

T.^L^^^ assistance, Mr. Dulles recommended "that the DeDartment 
«i^Jr?h«f ^'^51*^^ specified hemisphere defense mlLloSs 
eacn of these countries could effectively perform . . ^^^t""^^ ^"^^'^ 

6. (TS) Ltr, SecState to SecDef, 9 Apr 53. 



its pSnJ^i^fn^J?^?®?^'^^^ Objectives of the State Department in 
its efforts to diminish Communist strength in Central America the 

0? a;:v'^e^2soSS?i^5^"^^^^ °^ neeligiSif^^J^Ar^^^alue 

eff t^tive5^ "^^^^ Salvador and Honduras could 

!n IffiAP Lrf?SfS'.?° recommend the Inclusion of these two countries 
/?<!A? But after discussion with the Assistant Secretary of Defense 
cSdld^h.f m representatives of the Department of StaL^ they con" 
eluded that Nicaragua should be certified eligible to receive arant 
military assistance and undertook to develop specific hISlsphere 
defense missions for that country. 7 fcs,iiic nemispnere 

7. (TS) Memo, JCS to SecD3f, 15 May 53. 



Honduras In the MAP. Requested by the Secretary of Defense to re- 
their detemlnatlon that El Salvador and SondSras were "t 

Ihe^Jcs rSj«?ir?J^ hemisphere defense LsSs, 

tne JCS reafflmed their earlier position that the defense role which 
these two countries could effectively perfora with Gra^S ^sls^aJSe 

o?Ser th«^^»™???J,'^"iS "^^"^'^ reaU2l^G^tar?or realone 

??^rtfn^ 2? »8 interests of the US mlaht be served best by 

a^rffd^In hL^** Honduras ellGlble for military assistance; 
d^le^ff ^^nt^nrfo'riifee'lwt S^l^i^L^"''"^ '^^■^^P*^^- 



3. (C) Memo, JCS to Sec Def, 24 Oct 53, 



During May 1954 tensions between the Communist infiltrated 
f?^i!ri?tuatio;f ?n"S'^^^ the Hondura goveSnfin?"'!?!'' A 
nort fr^i ?K r,^ J"" Honduras, which may have had inspiration and sup- 
?2^hf^?^5?® Guatemalan side of its northern frontier, and the arrival 

of that month at Puerto Barrios (Guatemala) of Czech- • 
fS^Sf outloaded from the port of Stettin, raised ?ear3 

o? nJ^f stability of Honduran government as well as fir the ability 
npnp^^^.Sr^™®"^^ ^^^^^^^ ^^^^^^ t° withstand communist 
P?^f^^ S^.Sh °°^^^i> Jt was under these circumstances that the 
Gi2SmA?«^A^S prepared 5419, "U.S. Policy in the Event of 
Guatemalan Agression in Latin America." In brief, the proposed policy 
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MlMtSlseniy ^tL pSf^idSS?"'' assistance in the pre- 

to be an aSfc" ^^i^^n^?/f ^^^^ ^ attack 

Rio Treaty and woSld fn iii^!??"*'?? ^^^^^^ Article 3 of the 

members of ISe Ip^to toe erJen^'I^^^Mhf' ^f^^^ °^ ^t^er 

extent necessaiv to coSteSct thf take military action to the 

the state atta^d? ^^'^^^^^^ attack and eliminate the danger to 

conslder^5'^fne?Iny sft^s?ac?^ statement of policy, which they 
menied that^tSf fpaLl^pf ner^^Ai^^^^ ^^^^ 
indicate that such ^SSn shoSd 2« LJL'^^^JJ^F ^® revised to 

resort. This recom^endS?io?^o be taken unilaterally only as a last 
policy statement? no??^^^?^^? incorporated in approved 

of Guatemalan agsresa^*^ cSll?a ei^ti/J^P? Proposed in the event 
early action would ba iniVJaS^S^? stated their assumption that 
of the OAS? initiated to convene the Organ of Consultation 

Of naSoSn:J2?i?f anl^f^etff^^^^^^^ ^ the Interests 

authorized the Navy hll? on ^hiYn^^ ^^^^nd the Panama Canal, 
vessels, lncludln7foreiS fiaS l^tJ^^^ ^^^^ off the Guatemalan coast 
of war destined fL GStfSaS \ro^«^i.n''?P®°*^^ f£ carrying munitions 
If such Inspection isTefSted' S Inspect their careoes and 

necessary, to PanLia vessels by force, if 
time pe^ts° uHfter noSnf K^in^^^^ ^2*^°" ^^ere 
vessel in order to §btIL S no««iH?f ''''^J'^ °^ reslstry of any such 
inspection, and (2) afteS'notiSf ?i i^ ^^""^ country's consent to such 
and, if possibL!^di^1Se"g^p^ggv^^ o?%Sc^n ^^g;tl°Ly ''^'^^ 

9,.,(TS) NSC 5419/1, 28 May 54, (ts^ NSC Action 1135. 



Arbenf reSf l^^lSfer'thf^^^^ f^^^ i^d-tlnted 

toward lltln AmerlS ^viinnf/?? undertook a review of US Policy 
the draf t 8?a^ment if ^Ucv'^Cnsc 543l!''n?fLf ' '^^^ ^^ig/i: 
the importance of helotoa Latin iLiV^f^^^^''®^ greater emphasis on 
offered opportunities f25 c?«™m?^?^f ^ t° f?''®''^® ^^^n^is which 
field lAtirA^Sci LveLoSTif « Penetration, m the economic 
fostered by increSin^ whT stability 
encouraging ^^^"'^^^^^^ TnT^A 
Sut'LVl^e^^B^S^ ^c^Si^Ll'^ "Sr^ii JSmS^^t'^ 

the US was to pxISo?^ 2d ^rate ?raDS?J?n.°Lr*^°\!^^^'- "^^^ 
Rio treaty, including m/iif-S; f^J?^ applying the sanctions of the 

aspect Of policy statSi ParasraphB devoted to this 

a. The internal security of its own territory. 

b. The defense of its ov-t. ^-'^Titom/ inrii,r»i«« 

nSSfcSr^"*!*""' waters po^r^'a^S ap^"^ 

5^22^?^??^*°'."^°^° ""hln its area of 

nelSSMrSSt^" '^"^^ °' connnunlcatlon 
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rorcee beyond the requirements of hemisphere aecurlty. 

the UnJied i?a?e?^3^ouJd n^vi'd^'fiJ^ ^ Paraci^h 13, 

America consistent w^^h^-Sf^^*^® military assistance to Latin 
Defense Bo2?d and oSeS m ? f^"^?^ ^^^^ °^ ^« Inter-American 
agreemenis ?S wMcS the Sni?prti.?'' niultllateral military 
assistance should be dfs?""2^?*^*?s ^ P^^^^' ^-S. military 
diversion of S^sf forcls^S^^e *° ^ "^^^^ 

security, and in dete^nw Jh! jaintenance of hemisphere 
to be privlded ea^ nJ?J2J the type of military assistance 
Its x^Srin h^iplleJSt^dSensT'"^^^^^ "^^^ ^^^^^^ *° 

for niilitaS^opS"t?ons^^n%hi;°?J? ^^^^ responsibility 

the CarlbbeL Sel ?'n^^?,i? Atlantic and Pacific Oceans and 
Panama Canll? f^d'at th^^^JS^^^.^^ approaches to SS 
other A^S^^?ates aL«S?^^^^^^r*l^ seek from 

the defenw^ Ite w a?^as! military control of 

bases'iA LlSi^'^LIJ^ca'aJ^LSiJi^S^ ^1"^^ ^-S. 
efforts, the Unltid StatH SSSt^J®? further joint defense 

the Latin AmeScaS co5S???ef ?S ^i^^ 
nance and seek a?reem2nJ« development and raalnte- 

rights Of al? tSJ^T? ««H S^^^J^S for their reciprocal use, 
fofcoaSniefeSS'^i^^es!'^'*' avaJlabilltr' 

mllltaJ^ a^!on?'af app?Jn?ill?r^^^ political, economic or 
availability of U.S. Ksis in Latin America continued 

the pJ^iecUoro?^80urof? f^S^ ^'^^^^ "^ould assist Ir, 

teelc^terlala Ld^r^H Processing facilities of stra- 
HoSeve?? elih of^^?li'^P?'^^*i°" f^lated thereto. 
Its own Civil defSSe. '^''^"^ countries should orsanlze 

nations to contribute to the 82?°ufa(se Latin American 

would Jeopa«il^f ?SeL':conon^'J^tS:i!ty?" *° *" "'^'^ 
20. In addition, the United States should: 

Defenle ^l^^ Sif SJ???^^ °^ ^'^ mter-itaerlcan 
tar. l^^2;^^M„Vl^^^-J} ^e%^=ra„1?' 
fUl tofir au?Sii~2°"™§* 4"" American countries^" 

and ,i?S. S^%™f -ril-in^J^-s e^^ 
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understanding of, and orientation toward. U.S ob- 

Htl^A^^fn^^K^^^ military establishments of moit 
^veSniSnt^°^ P^^y an influential role in 



U S f^no?®®^#."iJ^^^® military standardization, along 
aid eSS^n? o^^^?^*^^^^^F°"' training doctkne,^ 

"5 ?^ Latin American armed forces; counterlnc 
Son^^J^"? establishment of Europe^ iinSr?^ 
missions in Latin America, and facilitating the pSLase 
comS^fitf^S^"' Offering Latin AmerlcL couS??St^^ 
b^lSer nri«ii ^fi^^S"^ "^^^ delivery /Tt necessary 
lon2-?P^ teiTOS, including 

leSdl^?^ payments, pre-dellvery financing of lonf 

and. If feasible, use of foreign 
currency and, in exceptional cases, barter ar foments. 



State and FOA proposal. 



pollcr^onSlnirin^iolJla ^Jhlv'-o^^ ^""t "^^^ statement of 
the .faceted ,nAX IZkrA'^^TA^°l^llli^T^^on: 

tfin^-o^^^^^J^®^ governing the allocation of 

S iJf'T.^'^^P"^"! *° ^'^i*®'! States forces and 

to the forces of friendly countries are established 

"^^^ criteria designed to cor- 
TOrld!w?2f equipment with 

?S iSl strategic requirements. Changes 
^ -i?f precedence should be responsive 

^d «".^?^**."^^*^Slc requirements 

2S2 i^*^ neither be considered m isolation 
5«fi?f fesorted to as a device to accelerate 

of cSes° ^ ^^^^ 

miows-° ^^"innn^ this Subparagraph should be revised in part as 

^litTry lii^sJo^'in^Sft^r^^^J^^'^^" establishment o? iSx^peL 
slmila7^Llg; X^r'^.Jrt^.'.l\r. ^^^f?.-^f.^°r .^^^1v1<^^^)^ j|tha 
ttilB recomme ndation they gave this reason; - - ■ » >" J^r 

is too'^L??. J""^^??^?^ European countries 

o? nnn .^.^t^?* ^^Ithough the principal supplier 

tha^S^s 'i^tn «"fI??''^J^°l*'^ ™^«slon other 

; ^ ^^tm American countiy would 
detract from the ultimate goal of military 
standardization along U.S. lines. ^ 

^lectfd Latin SSSJ^S ^? Pf°vide training in the United States for 
the ^efs1t2t^?JSS? personnel." To support this ISg^estion 

«rh««iI^®«*^r^'^*«?^S^ the more popxUar 

^""^^ advance branch 

fS5 ^ maximum-capacity operation 

America have a quota of 
*!» caootshlps. Army sponsored legislation 
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being processed would allot only 20 cadet- 

f^^fnTfi**'"^**!* ^ encourage Latin America 
to fill Its quota at the U.S. Military Academy 
T^f?""® embarrassing If the aforementioned 
legislation Is enacted. 

Latln^LJSf.^^L^S® ^'P^Jion the JCS that recent developments in 
JSJoSra^lS acW^lJfSrfi'^fJ^? the need for an intensification of US 
cSraSSlst 2nd ^i^i^ fni-^ TT^^^"^^^?" ^ measure toward countering 
?NSC si?l/T? «nn^L5"*^"^^ subversion. The final policy statement 
\«!>i. 5432/1; approved, as amended, on 3 September IQ^k r^fienJa? Jki* 

Ift^Mn'^r^^^^^" in regard to lS|™a^^ ^efl 

as their views conceralng the expansion of Inf oJiawS acSvltlf L ^ 

31 Aul%.^(?l)"N^'^JSi *?«^!^ ^I* ;Sf^^°li«y Toward Latin America" 
1209^ both nipt 54?^ ' ^ ^^^^ ^^^^^ Action 



throw^of ttlXlr^ilt^'^Jllt^'?^^ September 1954 after the over- 

lSd'S?« ?g relations. Similar Sffe^sweS^mtSI Syl^^ 

Srt J^"® »«8 reported that the SovietBl^ 

?n v?f5^;f *o S'a^"' Argentina, Uniguay and Ecuado? 

Ssfi tL2 ni??!? developments the OCB coSclSded in M^rch* 

i?tenS?Ld siSJf ? !f 1?°''**' ^"/^^ 5432/1 were inadequate to meet the 
SJfS 7" ^.^°y^S* challenge and its new tactics in Latin America 

all J2p%1rW2ll!» action. 

secSmv 'wMch''™.v^H^^""%^^r"^ the"?eSS&?8 S? hl^aJSe^*^""' 
which may have a tendency to stimulate a desire for arms w 

SS^^SruS^Tp^x^LeT^^^ ^^^^^^ So^laS^anTSe^^d 

mlllti^ °^ American countries to devote to 

SSnSS? dSllSm^?! "^"^'""^ ^^^^'^ ^« devoted to 

considered that modest progress had been n&da 

staL« h«S f^?"^'^?^*^^" program had lost ground becausS the United 

?^^elt8 ?or ^^^iSS^^"*^? Latin Amerlcii 
X^J^f^i? f military eqmpment. As a consequence these countries had 

abSSv tHf«iS«\^"^ United Sia^le thus haS^Jos? itf 

This excessive military purchases by certain countries 

2iie £!v« h^«n^-S JjBorption of limited resources that mlght^tSr!* 
Wise have been used for economic developmen t projects.^J^ 

6 Aprils. '^^^ , ^'^eress Report on NSC 5432/1, transmitted to NSC 
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not wsuit them to^ovPT»-ov*'-^«^^fuff f??.^ losistlcally. We do 

miiitftril i«,4!! discourage them from acqulrlnr 

S i^tS ?5S?SISc%'SS\^X'^?t"1tT" unle^^rSfcause 
essential to provide it ^J^^ihw^^ becomes politically 

America." 26 Apr l^^j'^g^-^l^anr Policy and Programs In lAtln 

haa not been ?SSletSy^8oJ?ef ^^°„iff Portions ttat 

was poBBlble to determlnrths %ini^nP°iJ<'y f*?™** *" «»at It 

for military Puipoeir^ ?n%^?i°^,t?^.i?*ln ^erlea required 
a statement of reoulrementa AdXi^Si 5?5S Department requests for such 
the following ".emo'^r^'t^?1SS^|?»j5|"*j3°" ^^'^^ '^^7. 

re"gardina''tS'^J!KJf *» our recent conversation 
views aie f^r^nSfS ? ^° y^^^^ request, the followlns 
no^'Stl^tfSriSeS.^**" ooSStrTSould 

& C?^ i?irn^rc?nifdTrer 

~. 2. *° response on future reoueata 
for reimbursable assistance. Oenerallv^S 

Draet?;«H?f??^ thorough consideration of the 
SSci So^^H^J^ of developing force structures, 

SAP^sJS2i2ti2*'J!^ as well as ' 

nl5f;?*52'*?^ forces of each Latin American 

no J"*^* ^^^^^ °f Staff conSIJde ?hat 

henl?ve fS™°i2^ developing flna and cSmpri^ 
nensive force Btructuree exlats. Establishment 
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SLf!^^*'* estimated Latin American force 



13. (s) CM-473-57, 15 Apr 57. 



American requ^JLen^rin^'af m??T?»°^ ^6^"?^^ reappraisal of Latin 
This documeStS approved bv^n f^^.^^^'T^^ America." 
stru^ent in this 4^LTr1r\f goi?^^^^^ ^ iS§1?!?>iV"- 



itlllt Tll^l^lt^^ldr^^^^^^ - new statement of ".s 

currently m force. It Act been^S;«iHi2°S ^^^^^^ ^ne 

It m this backgroind s^y?) considered necessary to outaine 
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BRAZIL 
National Development * 



resouJ2e^n^e^|JJ'to°?jLff?SVL^«^ ^^'^ unexplolted 

power. Brazil la lar^erlSI^ ?Sp Tif?°??v,''^^«''^*^°^ ^"^^ ^ S^at 
much territory and aSost af mSv nLl^'i^^'^''!/^^^^^) ' as 
South America combined ThI B^?1???S^® nations of 

tlvely small area--t-h« ^^^f^J^ans are concentrated In a rela- 

that L'°?y BrflflTs^ItlSI^^S '^for'?he^«fS'"''"« coast-4^?l, 
territory as Great Britain Pr^fp Plateau con^jrlses aa much 

a land of incredible natu?4l wS?th ? Oenaany combined. Brazil is 

axthoush not sf ^ilfed^J? t^?o^tSie^^^^f 

worth^r^'SSu^-JjJrSs^p^^^^^^^^ particularly note- 

pot, it has only successfullv iw^n ^^f®^^,?^ Sreat melting 

Brazil has gone much fu^ther^ Surope. 
of every rate on elrth ?^e* races hLf ^nJf" P«>d«ct 
regard to color that it i « ir„^^f fu?^! intermarried with such little 
thi leading f^ues are chS?f iS^^f *° distinguish them; and altho^h 
their hanSI, ^^color nnf If LoSi ?n^h«''?''*,°^ "^^1^*^ 
It remains true that the whltl Sa^nS f^lo-Saxon world, exists, 
but not so much because of thllr^S f/S*^^'' ^^^^^ superiority, 
and economic power! Brazil piSt^^ff . because of their education 
days, has also preierved^thi H?«JVS^i4° ''"^^ American child of UaperiBLl 
in Its language^Sd SI?lSu^s heritage of the mother^unJSJ 

has been'Sn?SSo1??Sd!^^5ts'LS^|?iSf ^-^^^^^ ^«tory 

was far less violent than thS ??« 5?^ ?° Independent status 

three-quarters of a cenSr^ af ter Ihl brS^'iJ^JJ^i?*^" ' 
continued to accept the rSe of I Slitfm«?-» 4*^ country It 

these foi^tive years of^| eLlrJ iJ P''^'^^^- 
experiment with the machlnerv^^rtiL^ opportunity to 

campaigns and Blectl^t^^t^^^ constitution, 
ministerial responslbliit?? loca? aSd ^J^^m' Parliamentary procedure, 
administration. Bv the f^^T^f^ provincial self-sovemment, and 
Brazilians haS ac^^^d a^lr?aln^oStLr?^ republic, 
had revolutions, .^BB d'etit aSd^dJi^^Jnio Although It has 

record is far ^Uror^'^ltr^^^^^^ 

forcedThe P^?^'uese^llSiy1So'lxiL\^°^^^^ ^^^^ 
was the center of the P^SuLese eSSJ! American colony, Brazil 

fortune for Brazil. No [o^r cofSf Si ^ C^at 

privileges and responslblllflefi oJ enjoyed the 

They established a printing o?^s« SiS^f^f® 2f ^ sovereign nation, 
court and other trlbunals^wSf^n^^H ? educational centers, a supreme 
and threw opeS tSlr^de ?o a??^n«f?'^^^ scientists and settlersr 
defeated, the king SetSnId ?o iL^^Jw''^* Napoleon was finally 

Dom Pedro, in cha^rS'l?f2^?iS\??a?r? i^^^^"^ his son, ^ 

popularity among his Brazl^l^^^b^e^e^^fgAat^^^^^^ 

J.F. ^o^'S^dTrSu^e!'iftl^°^^^^^ sources: 
(Milwaukee. 1958) • A '.^ i ff^'^'"" , An Hlstortcal Supgev . rev ed 
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&heyS'&^"o^f =-iled hl« baclc to Portusal. Paced 

restored Sonawi^ wS^dl^tSm^fo"? L^?/"?. ProBpeStthai the 
colonlaUsm, the peonle demi^^rt ni n i"* P°lieies of mercantlllBm and 

governed with almost n^^^A f^^uhi?? ^"J^f ^ened leadership . 
secret police to uncover 2? ^nnn«ri-?^^^^°P^^°" maintained a 
he ruthlessly suppreasid iS^fifJ?"* criticism of the regime 

guarded that the effort to ^S.Jf^f''^^^ Pffrogatives he so joaloaolv 
The Eim^eror exiLftSe assembfv^n ^» 1823 wifSb^rtive 

m November dissolved the ^®*?®f* J^se Bonifacio Andrada, and 
country a liberal constlLtfSn^A/^'"^^^'^ give ^e 

nulsated in nlJch J82f waf no? H^l ^"^J^^^* ^e document pro- 
temporariiy at least, as ?h2 L?f«nf«^J? liberal, but it did ser^e? 
on, howeveJ, Pedro refSLd to^wSS 5 ^ll^^ oi^anic law. As time ient 
constitutioA. AUhS^ Ihe SeS eon«J?i-,^?f P^^^^^^^^s of his ovm 
deputies and a senS^^it SaS norSSw^^S^ ^ ^^^^'^ 

bodies. When thev met the ?<2?S I^^^f ^^^^ ^e^ro called these 

the united opposltlw of toe JfS«r.?r/"!f ^^^^^^^ ^^ced Sith 

legislature/V nISt on^%Jec?e^^^ dissolved the 

Imperial caprice. elected in 1830, was even more hostile to 

rule Sd^ons?r'aSbSii^^^^^^^^^ hL'?L?^? 5^^^"^^ -^"--^ 
blow when Brazil lost its Ba^^da oSiLiff^^^^*?""^' suffered a furtheJ 
with Argentina. ThrdlsIolSe 1?S S^^Jk^'S''^^^® ^" conflict 
Of some of his intJiafS Irlends ^Jd adv?«^r.?^^'*°'*.^^ character 
for criticism, in foreign affaiJS hf ^^^f^^f®^®^ further targets 
in domestic, by his SistSss^ B^i filn"^? influenced by the British; 
published in the nation wre'uafL ^H? ^^^fj^^li of the 33 newspapers 
freedom of the l^l lo a??!ck^r^ guaranteed 
methods. Last minute at t^mn5« il ^' ^ fi'iends, and his dictatorial 
No longer abj tS^oSnf on^hl sJooort^"??^ conciliation fa£?ed 
over to the side of the revoiutioSi«f« 1 ^^IJi"^ troops, who had gone 
in favor of his youn| soJ!^SiJl'pedJ5'd4 SlcSSStf'' °" ^ ^'^^ ^^^l 

forcer|ene'?^t%T?;; iL'TJol^^ol^^^^^^^^ Political 
BT?)eror. Despite much talk of rSl.^JT45®^3-°*^ ^^^^^ 1" check by the 
in the countx^ who^£a^ned f b2?^^ioySirtn'^?r^2^' '^^^ 
and were willing enough to give the Braganza 
regency of three governed d,Tr;T«r. 5?u ^^^^^1 idea another til&l. a 
became the powl? fHSS stfte ^Po??.?^"?'''-*^.^^ congress 
both rightist and libera! factions ^^ff^S^"*^^^? emerged, represSting 
Monarchists, who demanded that control^of. ?'^®f Liberal * 

to the provinces; the latter divSe^L^^ i?^^^ goyemment be returned 
Who advocated a limited monarchy ^d ?^- ^''''i?*?^^®^' Moderates 
a federal republic. Until Pedro'lw^^.^L?'*^!?*^ Liberals, who favored 
squabbles of the contendlnir n^^i^J JJ^""?** active rule in 1830. the 
three separate couS??? e^^Revo^^« bS^^*®?^? ^^^^^^ Brazil into 
most Significant in So Qrandrdo%^r^S several areas, the 

the neighboring statS of ^Suf? republican ideas of 

local leaders. The regencv^ nr,^? Argentina seemed to Influence 
failure, together Wlto the v?^?«^^^^ rebellion. This 

Of Father Wogo LS$?o*mgJ?'SSo S?^e'aoL'° ^^^-?^°lutist iSfcies 
a crisis that was solved onlv with ?hf^? regent in 1835, produced 

16 in I8iw, to the om?e Sf^e^SeSor^ elevation of Dom rsdi^. garely 

many J^JoSt^t'gains^wS ^gUterfiTj:.^™!:^^ ^''^'^^^ Brazil, 
time Brazilians^sS^nhTfoS o?*S2? ^"^^ ^^^^^ 

u«ea ™ control of their government; the constitution 
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^'wtTiaf 4tLS?a?ef paJS?2ia?Je'?n"?S '^^^-^^^'^ economic 
coffee; and fa^bie 115^^6^^ JiLJL t« ^"^^ased e^cportatlon of 
migration. *^"*^oxe lawa were enacted to encourage European Im- 

Mode8??'"prl?SrSs"3UiIc?tv^n'd.^^^ "^^^ ^ ^^^^^ 

circumstance SmnniSii 4 ^ in dress and manner, he avoided porm and 

persSf u^^led S^'Sv otSr'^Si^?^^^ tolerated criticism of 
for law, hlTlnSereBrL e^caS^Sf ^^^^ monarch. His regard 

institutions aided the ffrSSfS o? ?^^^^ respect for parliamentary 
However, the Ceror^f^!Jei^n!5%oT^'^*^' tradition in Brazll7 
merely in namS^ Si f^^"®^ *° ^® emperor in fact, and not 

from Uruguay and Paral^v nofni K^ - nation by annwOins terrltopy 

indirect eleetiin ?-5l^?-. ^'^f constitutional provisions for 
inoirect election of assemblymen and Imperial appointment of senators. 

Pi^vld^d^^rl^lf 2ShTf??o^^5?e^ ^^^^^^^ ^^^-^ 

Transportation aSd eoLSy2f??i« climate for economic advancement, 
received a stinSus SS^SfiS?^.,?^''^^^ T'^S^ problems In vast Brazil, 
remjinS /.So-iiv^ ^ ^'^^ establishment of steamboat service on 

Of ^frSds'^f t?'^'^^ rlvtrs^Sd Ihe" 

One of the caSLrof ^f.^^^egraph service into the interior. 

coffee pS^duc??on after'fsg"'^^ pSS?at?S„"ariJ£S ^ 
economic masters of Brazil b^caSI of^J« i^S-S'^i®^"'^*^^' 
branching out into co^lZ ?o^=^!^ I 1**® Ti^^^ trade, were able, by 

their personal economic Ita^2^ it^5o°o"°^^^ *° ^^^^^ 

these products, couSled trii^^k rtLl^A^^ increased trade in 

benefitPrf ? witl^the fantastic boom in the rubber market 

^ S^urch !n Ihl t^ltls^J^,^,^^ ^^^'^"^ controversy 
IX against PreemaBnnL^r.„L^*' ^sonry. The prono<ancenients of Plus 

Of the leadiSI tettSllS ta™?7o^er8 ^B^ t^^^fi?n.'^ enlisted many 
masons had betome InoreaslnEly cm?cli of^tS^ri.^^h T^^^li 

lonser hold tJ^in$5J^tlS^!*?a^trof °^y'S? ^%*^peo^!e?°^' "° 
Isabe? i^f ;a?1iwS2 fT^' t^'^o'^ar-lly absent, his daughter 
•i'dS°«SSh"S3'^aves'!f S^.rfV^^^'Sr^S w??h"2?'"' 

b%=s^s5o*j?2d^*!;i^?xniriib^iiT^^^^^^^ " ^"^""s 

j-aers, wno nad always opposed most strongly any proposal to abolish 
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assumed that they could count on the monarch to 

wi^n royal approval, of the manpower necessary to onerate th«»iT» Stll? 
estates, most of them turned agklnst the E^^r? ^ ^"^^^ 

vpsin ?• i*?^^ republican sentiment had been fostered for 

?3 ^, ? the powerful Republican Party (ever- tolerant Dom Pedro hid 
of ?Se'^Sv?^°?.*° ^""^ that^o^enly advocSed^L^Ib^ition 

o «?V?4.^"*^**^'',^* a people's movement in any sense It waa 

«h?i^J:5*Sr ""^^ £1°!*^^ by the amy Sder thl'leade?! 

?Si?oSL7«r^^\^°2°rP and Benjamin Co^s^lf The ?tvo- 

i?^ 2"?^i®^T^''^P^^^^ Sovemraent on I5 November with oractlcallv no 
of?2^d^nA 5°^^!^^°' ^^^1 ^'"^ tl^e welfare of Srazil^ ^tod!'^ 
?as?lfvs t-nifS^r- .5!^ ^'^^^ ^•aris where S^t his 

c§S^tSoIS?!oSl?^"^l^^l""'' J-^n m'any 

T^«^«^ November I889 Brazil was declared a republic and Marshal 
Deodoro became provisional president. A brave and loyallJanV ?onteca 
was limited, unfortunately, in intelligence and experiencriA the 

^^f*^;;!.?^ ?^"^^ «^ quarreled cone^St Wth his Id- 

nif «!i replacing one group with another. There was virtually only 
SSv S^hoL^''!^ f ^^^^y possessed influence with oSe^al FoSsLa- 
Sent He diJ^ad^rS^ minister of finance in the provisional gSvIm- 
Z\ ^ decree separating church and state that was a model 

JhJ^fT'S^- .^''IJ^^ stripping the Church of mosrof the prerogatives 
^hoit M?taS^«^«^ ^^2'^^^?^' " «° ^ a modera?e*^SI^it ^d 

*i«-4.*£*Sf adoption of a new constitution in I890 Fonseca was 
fifSJ?^ ^^r^* president of the republic. Less than a yea? a?tlr his 
n^nJiS''«i^''*'^''®J:d dismissed the Congress and threatened to Sun^the 
SSS There seems to be little doubt that his mitlves^re 

good; less can be said for his Judgment. By dissolvSg ConKreea aSd 
no?L^li°^^ii"^ J!;^ constitutl^he alieSaSI Ms^SS^ su^ 

pSSslcI-waflSrced t^rJll^JT^t ^ui^^ allegiance to its SffoSSnder, 
? 1. f ^^rced to resign, and his vice-president, Florlano Peivoto 

SSs Held Sjtr«g3?ifS2T; Pelx?to-s sSort a^st^lwon ' 

was lacea vd.th rebellions in the amed forces and revolts in the 
provinces, the president was able to manage thrsurvival of his aiimtr 
goveiTOient to the end of Its constltutlo^l JJjgf^^^^*-^ °^ ailing 

w!f5,*^n**^®.?®"^i^^^^ governments of Fonseca and Peixoto out of 
o? iSo' w«i\n^t''?f Civilian presidents who, under tS^ constitution 
?fn«S2: *2 P^*^® "^^^^'^ *°^ard political maturity, Brazirs 

m order, laying the foundation for S^era of 

2':LTs^?aS%^€i?^" HeS[?S.'1nicce'2d^f ?n'?L?i1S* 
te ^Illo^f evS ^SSh^.*!^* eventually eliminated such dread diseases 
touJ[?J:j7or';^ yfa^T "^^^ ravaged the 

The country's increasing reliance upon coffee as its orinciDal 
eS^Sf^SLn^^T PJ^^^^^d a s^d^w in the economic progress 
ISIJc?ardi^«?L*^ republic, in 1907 it caused natlonS 
m«!S2? ? disaster When a surplus of 11 million bags on the world 
market forced the Sao Paulo growers to the verge of bankruptcy Com- 
monev iS^Jd^^^'if ^5! Quantities of unsuppoSed p^per 

money issued by the Penna administration. The loss of income from 
coffee forced the goveranent to seek large loans abroad1^?r*ifSS to 
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salvase the planters under a plan called valorization, that Is, fiovem- 
P^re^^f^ of surplus coffee. This added to the erowlns discontent 
K ^^.fi-"^®^^°^®^^" placed heavy tax burdens upon states 

not Deneiitlnc from the procram. Sconomic prosperity was further 
2^fr? collapse of the rubber narket. In 1910 the 

British East India rubber plantations entered the world market, and 
Jifi-^^-^K overolGht the great rubber cities of the Amazon became Giioat 
«?^^;««, SS.I!?^ tsovemment ims forced to issue sre&t qiiantitles 
01 unconvertible paper money. 

World War I provided an Impetus to Brazilian commerce: coffee 
production wao- stimulated; industries jrew rapidly, particularly the 
textile and leather industries; and foreiijn capital, largely from the 

available for modernization. The Growth of oibahized labor 
tabL^ofiSw^i paralleled the new Growth in Industry. The Inevl- 

^^'^Pff'^'ion was particularly hard on Brazil, however, 
^?f'«^^.S^^^^"^ ? f-^renchment policies, while benefliial to the 
nf.il ^? mineral intere^^^, overlooked the needs of the risins 
5™®®f ' ^"^2??*? new forces produced political and 

economic conflicts which led directly to the revolution of 1930! 

life «n???^iS:»n'^^ii ^^'^ ^ Ecnerally peaceful and orderly political 
v2:fS«^n^^ni?^2\K^* was untroubled by caudilllsmo except for the five 
?^ r? foUowing the overthrow of the entire, although the military 
continued to play a political role. Fraud and corruption were evir 
present in elections and public administration though not to an 
alarming degree, and, although personalities rather than principles 
SS^SSbllc^^liiSd^^^ usually the men elected were honest 

«^,,«v.^^^"? P°i^Jical parties. In the American sense of the term, had 
^ ^f^4}- Political groups were constantly chaAging 
and lacked the orsanizatlon«d discipline necessary to permanent 
existence. The tradition had gra,dually developed that Brazil's two 
^^5.!^?^® "^"^^ Oeraes, should have a monopoly on 
presidential candidates. A statesman from any other part of the 
country, regardless of his other qualifications, could scarcely hope 
to be considered. There were several exceptions, but as a rule the 
retiring govemor of Sao Paulo would become president for four years, 
and would then be succeeded by the retiring governor of Mlnas Oeraes. 
It was an endless circle, and to the inhabitants of Brazil's other I8 
f«^:^°i„iL^!2"*!^,^ vicious circle. By 1930 it had become so flmly 
established that it was scmetimeB called an unwritten part of the 
constitution . 

« * ^2 assumed that the governor of Klnas Geraes would 

succeed Washington Luis of Sao Paulo. But the governor declined the 

Srp?o ^r^Sf'SIf ^^PPO^J of Qetullo Vargas, the young governor 
of Rio Grande do oul. President Luis refused to accept this turn of 
events; he threw his support to Julio Prestes of Sao Paulo. Prestes 
won the election by a considerable margin, but the election was 
?!S4? a fraud by Vargas. Dissatisfaction spread throughout the 
nation. It was fanned by the world depression, which was felt severely 
in Brazil: artifically high coffee prices suddenly collapsed; and ^ 
«?^r^^ ! planters were rulndd; foreign trade, Brazil's life stream, 
slowed to a mere trickle. Underlying all this was the growing dis- 
content of the industrial and labor classes, who resented the prefer- 
S?« i S^^J??"* afforded the planters. The government was generally 
2^ f^^^f °^ affairs, so when the supporters of Vargas 

^^"^ ^""J?® presidency by force of arms they encountere 
BUiprisingly little opposition. The revolutionary lorces struck on 
nr.o«?Sonf It^n J^^fis was forced into exile, and Vargas was declared 
president of Brazil, "by the grace of Qod"— and the Brazilian aitny. 

Prom 1930 to 1945 Oetullo Vai^gas governed Brazil nominally as 
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president but throughout the greater part of the time as dictator, his 
personal power extending down to the provincial and municipal levels. 
In many ways Vargas was one of Brazil's forgotten majority whose 
vfSifo ?®JJ^! pledged to fulfill. Of mixed white-Indian parentage, 
Vargas had started his career as a gaucho on the plains of his native 
llt tl Grande do Sul. He Joined the anny but quickly abandoned it 
ror tne law, preferring this means as a steppingstone toward a career 
HI^^?^ "iSf \ In personal habits, democratic; in family life, honorablej 
ana in official life, scrupulously honest, Vargas was nevertheless a 
thorough-going dictator— no novelty in Latin America, but almost un- 
precedented in Brazil. He lessened the shock by governing with 
moderation. Firing squads were not a part of his stock in trade; his 
amnesty to the large majority of his enemies often succeeded in con- 
verting them into staunch supporters. Prom the outset of the new 
regime, however, it was evident that a strong man had seized the reins 
of power. He suspended the constitution of 1891 and Issued a decree 
conferring upon himself all the executive and legislative powers of the 
nation. He dissolved not only the national Congress, but all state 
ilfifrJ °®*^^^7^*^^P^^ councils. He suspended all the constitutional 
guarantees of individual liberty and prohibited the courts from reviewing 
the legality of any of the acts of the government. Loyalty to the new 
regime became the primary qualification for all public offices. 

Paradoxically, it was the reforms achieved under the dictator 
Vargas that launched Brazil on its democratic Journey. Vargas made a 
series of basic reforms by decree, later Incorporated into law. The 
most Significant ended the power of the states to levy Internal tariffs 
and export taxes, thus providing the central government with a source 
of income commensurable with Its obligations. Ranking next m im- 
portance were decrees restricting the planting of coffee trees and 
aefltroylng rather than purchasing the vast surpluses. By 1934 over 29 

i coffee ^ad been destroyed. Other decrees reduced the 

production of sugar, revlved^y World War I demands. Paralleling these • 
restrictive decrees was a series of measures to stimulate the nation's 
sadly lagging economy. Subsidies were granted several of the basic 
industrtes, and manufacturers were aided by protection from foreign 
competition and benefited also from stringent laws requiring foreign 
corporations to use Brazilian raw materials and employ more Brazilians 
in their industries. 

n Vargas governed Brazil with Interventors, who, re- 

placing the former state executives, prevented the old political 
nachlnes from organizing a counterrevolution and who put into effect 
the government's measures outlined above. Only one serious revolt 
occurred during these first years. Opposition to his reign centered 
iSoo 5°^"® s*^*® °^ Sao Paulo where the fighting broke out in August 
1932. Vargas quickly smoothered the rebellion, and as usual, adopted 
a general policy of clemency for the rebels. The collapse of the 
Sao Paulo rebellion left the nation without any effective opposition 
to Vargas, but widespread dissatisfaction with the dictator's political 
acts still existed. Vargas was too shrewd a politician to disregard 
the signs of widespread dissatisfaction; he decided, at long last, to 
call a constitutional convention. -.aoi*, 

r* constitution of 193^ was in manyj^^ye-an admirable document. 

i?4.E'^i7®r, °r.^ popularly elected-twrtlouBQ legislature, a president 
jrtth strictly limited powers to be elected for a 4-year tenn with no 
right to succeed hljnself , and a supreme court with the right of Judicial 
review. Moreover, the powers of the states were to be restored, and 
the cities were to have their popularly elected municipal councils, 
ro Cfown its work, the constitutional convention named Vargas as 

if™ 1934-1938. Although Vargas, too, cared to live 
within both the letter and the spirit of the new constitution, he 
chafed under the restrictions of a parliamentary regime. A minor 
revolt of Junior amy officers and Industrial workers In 1937 provided 
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m SStmtS'™ail^^!"^|^.^„^'"^fS^"=y sovexmeat and suspend 

depression deepened FiSaSv Shf^nK^*'®^*^^^ world-wJ,de 
led by Carlos F^ates iS Ji^«r.-»® labor unions joined the Coranninists, 
rxos i-restes, in an unsuccessm revolt against the govemmeAt. 

l^por^t^part'i^q^lJJing ggrrieo^it^1^^ge^?j.^^^""i\^"^- ^'^^'^ ^ 
unions In iQ^ii rph^ »^i,7 ^®v°l^ the uommunists and labor 

several hlstorian?^LTHr"^ ""^^ ^1^"^° Salgado, described by 

proclaimed^"Qot Co5^?^ \f ^ ^« iiovement 

antl-Coniimmist/antSeStlf a^f^i?if.nLf^ ®^°f^- " violently 
and exalted natlS^auIm fee^PmS2*"°?^ig"' professed an extreme 
their European co2Stero;rtr^??o^^« /?J "movement borrowed from 
the green JungleHf ^ BrLSf ^ ^l^nf^^^^?^ ^ 2^^^" ^^^^ ^tch 
slfimt which Of Lurse hS So bearing the Greek letter 

eCTiatlon? The f alclst^sa?!!?-^?'??:''^'^^. therefore required no 
first IntegmlSmo Sis adopted. At 

busine ssman, worke ra An? tJ^^ 5^^.^^® Brazilians, but soon 

ment. ISere weremonstS na^^SJ officials joined the move- 

a membership oHve? ^0^000^^ /vl^f ^^35 It claimed 

Money began to floS into th^ ^ti-fr l^"" ^^^^"^ ^^^ure was doubled. 

comlSg f?om tL Ge^'L^aLr LJSdr'lA/in?^''^?^?' P^^^ " 
announced his candidacy ^Sr'Se llla^'^^slSS^tlirf^ 

Saller^%S^^gLo^?t'u^^n"l^^ presidency In 1938: Amando 
ship Who acceptid thi s^S? of S^i^ "^"^^ °^ dlctator- 

sr^eg^kraH^^ 

salgado was the oniy cS^St?e !e?t ^""^^^ ^^^^^ 

indefSiieir^alfni^l^JlrfSn^^^^ .5^ -l-*i°ns 
opinion, Vargas staSS a e^n^^^ P^l'llc 
tStlon, and prescribed a H^dlsl^' annulled the 3-year old consti- 
immediately P^Sted a^newSTtSlo^^^^ for Brazil. Vargas 
in the hands of thTexecutiv^ J?" centralized most powers 

state. AlthoSsh^arS?ees Of !n^vidu^"?iS ^f^'^^^^^^^ corporate 
document, artSTlerwere also inMiT^In^^^ "^^^ included in the 

at the will of thi p^^ident lerh^n^ P^Y^^^^ ^"<'^ their suspension 
1937 constitution; Kever? ^as tSe Sfr^p^ ^n'^^Sf f!^^^® °^ 
ignored. Large sections of ?t never^^lnSo S^fp.J^ systematically 
Instead by presidential decree for a ^f«L Sk®^^®^*.' ^^^gas ruled 
the Vargas regime, 0 |ita|I^ovffTSeTr^ remaining years of 

by a quasi-fascist ? uperna?i 5§5riim S^L?^^^®^: ''^^ characterized 
were still welcome bS^^Sii foreign nationals and capital 

at least two!thl?ds of oS« JmS??, ^^^^^^ ^^^^^^^ regulation: 

business S Brazil hSd tS be^i^^??? °^ ^Z^^ rorelm company doing 
every job category htd to hi n^^tH^l^ two -thirds of the workers in 
by the factorlfs^S to Se f ^P^"* ^^^^ ^^^^ 

sugar had to be mSed Slth ^asSlnf some alcohol' from Bramian 
stimulated bv flaJs n!S^.H^;;;^f? Patriotic emotions were 

press anfradio. ^New^labor ?e^isi?^ propaganda from the 

in establishing ^^^.l.'tf^^^^^^ — ded 

It would be unjust to Vargas to equate his rule in Brazil with 
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^ American caudllllamo . A mild and reasonable 

Sf^l: Jf^^® allowed, considerable crlt lcisia ot the regime In^thrun? 

tflnrLh^SIelf oi h?S^«?,^^r"°* policies. Far from trying 
lnatltu?in2 ««^7fi f 4®,^??^^^! Vargas seemed truly dedicated to 
inrt K 4® social legislation to enhance the life of the common man 
l?LSJfn?^n«J?"°"J^P^'P®^"y attracting foreign clpn^^ 
pJSStB^TS^lJ?%i?o'*5*'^' and regulating the prodSctloS of Brazilian 
proaucts. in all this he was eminently successful, «*a«xxittn 

an end\n°^J! f^L^^/f"®!? ''^°^®> ^^^^^ ^aced a growing demand for 

^nt Mnt^iL^°"5u^f^^*'''"®^P restoration of democratiraovem. 

ment. Moreover, the inevitable scarcities and high prlceTof war ^^^^^ 
Intenaifled the political dissatisfaction aSng the Bmzlll^ neoDle 
^rgas was totally unprepared for the blastSf preL c??Wc?Sm^^en 

^o^Ld^M^f^P ^ ^ace of Sountl^p^^ssSrf he 

announced his intention to resign and fixed 2 Dace-nber 194^ ' artha 

?e?hS?L'VS?n?nS''^' ^^^^^^r- ^^^^ acciuaLted wfth^t^e vl^l 
retrSat^ ?L^ni?J"?^?®''^°"5^ victory by such carefully calculated 
Se^fon' ^derstandably feared the outcome of the 

election, if indeed such an election would ever truly come about On 

the nre«?Ln^^^''^^f^ ^"^^ settleHhe p^l^^y foxing 

^^cgeri^^SSe'sSSSr''°"- peacefully retix^S to Ss^LiSJe"^ 

vi«in^o^®^ "^"^f^^"^? °i Supreme Court Jose Llnhares became pro- 

On 2 December the people went to the polls for the ?l?at TT'TS 
overwhelmingly elected Oenelll Oaepar SStra^s t^L^nl^ 

ni.H?I^«?? little difference between his politics and those of hie 

le^er^lL«?S«"^«^' ^^"^^ '^^ Communists. beSSd ?helr 

leader Prestes, showed some, but nctalaming, strength. 

one-te™ ppeeldent of limited powerB^H Congi^ee wlJ^^il ill ' 

'^in'^.^.eT -nBtltutloS°Sf '!||7''i^S SIf dilca"«ied 

vL* I nowever. Many of its economic provisions, Dartieulaniv in 

5e?e^^:|Sn?sc^f of"?ii"v''°"' l4nr£sSSSSL?^ 
O^^atSS u^Sp^^^hL ^® y^"?^^ programs listed in the 1937 document 
of thA rfn^? if^^"" President Dutra gave the country on4 

enioved^^Ltr?-^:^^'' regimes the republic had known. tS^sS 
the eov«5SSi? Sifj^^f^" ^ embittered criticiiTof 

^resldent^ apparent resentment on the part of the 



he to^*o?SJi''%Kf'^ ^S""^ persistent. Almost from the day 

oi^ir^ i continued to rise causing a disastroua droD in the 

riSs occS^el^?*^«?^ ^J^^'^f °^ Bi^zillaS^S^Is^ sSSk^ 
conclrSed IIafi?^w?i-h^^;^ frequency. While the administration 
tarl?S lo^f ^J^J*l!^?.Sr'^i?^ °£ industrialization, favorable 
wtS Saregt?5ed ^^^^^sts of the laboring classes 

n«.mn^S*.f^°S:«J°^™? political organizations, the Social 

Democratic Party (PSD) and the opposing Democratic National Union (UDN), 
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controlled by the traditionalist elements, also Ignored the mounting 
problems that were causing great social unrest. Nor did the armed 
forces show any great cognizance of the plight of the laborers. One 
man, however, did recognize the political potential of the new social 
classes. Getullo Vargas launched a new oirgahlzatlon, the Brazilian 
Labor party and, posing as the chaiqplon of the downtrodden, launched 
his political comeback. Instead of meeting the problem of high prices, 
the government placed the blame for all unrest on the Communists. 
But it was labor's discontent that gave the Communist party a foothold 
from which to extend its influence. In the local elections of January 
19^7, much to the discomfort of the administration, the party polled 
some 800iOOO votes. The administration acted with alacrity. Using' 
the powers of the new constitution, it declared the party illegal on 
the ground that it was subservient to a foreign government, expelled 
duly elected Communists from office, and sent the Comminlst leader 
Prestee into exile. 

In the elections of November 1950, with the massive support of 
laboi^jVargas won in an honest election with an impressive ma;}ority 
auid replaced Dutra. Vargas was now 67, and it was soon clear that he 
had lost the old touch. Altho\igh he had been elected with a million 
and a half vote majority, his supporters in Congress faired poorly. 
He was forced, therefore, into a coalition arrangement in order to 
maintain a majority in Congress, Also the men with whom he surrounded 
himself lost him much popular support. Some were inconpetent; others 
corrupt. Least popular was Joao Ooulart, Minister of V/ar, vrtio was 
strongly suspected of making common cause with the Communists, still 
a potent force in Bzrazil. 

During the early 1950*8 the national finances of Brazil were in 
a desperate state, even though production increased, new businesses 
appeared, and the' export trade rose over a billion dollars annually. 
The government's efforts to check the inflationary spiral proved 
ineffective with the result tRat prices continued to soar while wages 
lagged far behind. Vargas was forced to recall as Minister of Finance 
his former friend but now bitter enemy, Oswaldo Aranha. Aranha im- 
posed a rigid regime of economy, but he could do little about the rapid 
nationalism which in recent years had plagued Brazilian economic life. 
The difficulty of getting necessary foreign capital had beep greatly 
Increased by a series of laws excluding foreigners from certain 
industries and restricting the export of profits. These laws had been 
passed at the insistence of extreme patriots and supemationalists, 
and anyone who suggested their modification was likely to be branded 
as the tool of foreign Interests. 

By August 195U it was clear that Vargas was headed for defeat. 
The people, probably \mf airly, placed the blame for the killing in- 
flation at his door. Paced with a mode rate -conservative opposition 
majority in Congress, he was powerless, by constitutional means, to 
deliver on his canpalgn promises. When his radical young labor minister, 
Joao Goulart, attempted to stir the workers to action early In 1954, 
the aimy stepped in and forced his dismissal. As the country's economic 
deterioration and political stagnation continued, Vargas tried desperately 
to intrigue his way out of his constitutional limitations by mani- 
pulating strikes and by directing the pressure of the masses against 
existing institutions. But the generals became increasingly restless. 
In the- summer of 195^, after an air corps major had been killed, ap- 
parently by one of the presidnet's henchmen, the army stepped in, and 
deposed Vargas. On 24 August, unnerved by this turn of events, Vargas 
took his own life. All the reasons surrounding this action are still 
hidden. In any case one of the most remarkable men in Brazil's history 
passed from the scene. He had maintained democratic government since 
his election; he had undercut Communist growth; and over the years he 
had given labor protection in an increasingly industrialized state. In 
his last years he seems to have become what he never was before— a 
sincere democrat. 
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Vice-president Joao Cafe Pllho became president to finish Vargas' 
tern. He immediately cleared the Vargas henchmen out of key offices 
and set out to restore respect for the government. During his 14 
nK>nths at the helm he concentrated his efforts on Industrialization 
and the search for foreign loans to meet the moxinting coat of govern- 
ment. But by the end of 1955 he had made little progress in the fight 
against inflation. In this continuing crisis, sharpened by the 
suicide of Vargas, Brazil faced the election of a new president in 
1955. In spite of the open talk of a military dictatorship, however, 
the candidates were properly nominated and conducted a spirited cam- 
paign. The peaceful election gave the office to Juscelino Kubltschek, 
the nominee of the PSD and governor of the state of Mlnas Gerals. 

In Brazil, as in most Latin American nations, not every pi^esldent- 
elect can count on becoming president. In the month following 
Kubltschek 'B election in I955 a small minority in Congress and in the 
army, abetted by influential newspapers, began a campaign to prevent 
him from assuming office. The situation became critical early in 
November when Cafe Pilho took a leave of absence to recover from a 
heart attack, and Carlos Luz, President of the Chamber of Deputies, 
succeeded him as provisional president. The anny, suspecting that 
Luz and the anti -Kubltschek elements were conspiring to prevent the 
inauguration of the moderate Kubltschek, prepared to act under the 
leadership of General Lott, a fiiro believer in the anny's constitutional 
mission. Supported by the great majority of the officer corps on 11 
November General Lott led the anny In a typical Brazilian revolution: 
bloodless, almost gentle, and bewllderlngly swift. Luz fled> and 
Nereu Ramos was declared provisional president by the Chamber of 
Deputies. 

Ten days later, after being examined by a group of distinguished 
Brazilian doctors and being pronounced fit to resume his presidential 
duties, Cafe Fllho declared he would return to the presidency. Be- 
lieving that Cafe Fllho was synqpathetlc to, if not directly Involved 
with, the €Lnti -Kubltschek forces Ramos and General Lott resisted his 
return to the presidency. The result was that the Brazilian Senate 
on 24 November voted a state of siege, thus giving the goveironent the 
additional powers needed to prevent Cafe Fllho 's return to office. The 
preventive revolution or antl-coi^, as the army called it, cleared 
the way for the inauguration of Kubltschek and Ooulart on 31 January 
1956. 

Probably nothing typifies the present administration of Brazil 
more than the transfer of the capital from Rio to Brasilia in the cool, 
green hinterland of the interior. A a the journalists enjoy saying, 
"Brazil is a land in a hurry." Like any land in a hurry, however, it 
suffers from ch.?onic economic g.rovjing pains and Kubltschek 's adminis- 
tration has suffei'ea much criticism because of It. Inflation has 
spiraled at a rate of 2 per cent per month despite the government's 
heroic efforts to keep it within bounds. The Bank of Brazil tries to 
restrict credit, but the producers, who need credit in order to expand, 
sometimes bring irresistible pressures on the government to ease up. 
Vast fertile areas lie fallow, yet Brazil has a hard time feeding 
itself because only a handful of Brazilians and Immigrants have been 
willing to move back more than a hxindred miles from the sea. Proceeds 
from the sale of coffee, the principal export, are insufficient to pay 
for the in?)orts Brazil needs, yet other exports have not yet Increased 
sufficiently to make up the difference. 

Nevertheless, Brazil Is enjoying Increasing political stability. 
There are 12 legally registered parties, all of them formed In 1945 
or later. Only three, however, are organized on a nationwide basis 
and play a significant part In the present government. President 
Kubltschek is a member of the largest party, the PSD, and receives his 
support chiefly from the middle and upper classes of Brazilian society. 
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To the left of PSD In enpliasls on labor and social -welfare legislation 
and on state intervention In the economy is the Brazilian Labor Party 
(PTB) . These two parties fom a somewhat uneasy alliance in the 
Brazilian legislature j uneasy because the PSD is in some respects even 
more conservative than the opposition party, the National Democratic 
Union (UDN). The second larsest party In the country, the UDN receives 
support from all segments of the population but has little urban labor 
support outside the Federal District (Rio). It favors a program 
similar, in general, to the present administration's; its opposition 
on Individual Issues is often dictated principally by a desire to 
embarrass or oppose the government. Fortunately for the political 
stability of Brazil, the results of the 1958 election showed a leveling 
in the strength of .the three major parties. The UDN, which before the 
election harbored extremists who condoned the use of violence to reach 
power, now sees political control possible through peaceful means and 
is beginning to show a more statesmanlike approach to national problems. 
Another encouraging • aspect of the elections was the fact that many of 
the ultranationallsts who had built their legislative reputations on 
antl-Amerlcansln smd ultranationalsim were repudiated by their 
constituents. 

A stable government, however, has not been able to halt the Latin 
predilection for staging coi^)b. On 3 DeceiTiber 1959 a handful of 
Brazilian Air Force officers led an attempted military coup against 
the government but political and military leaders, including the 
opposition UDN, rallied to support Kubltschek. Although the admini- 
stration has witnessed mounting pop\ilar unrest Intensified by the 
economic problems of a country growing at breakneck speed, the legacy 
of democratic processes Inaugurated by the dictator Vargas and fostered 
by the democrats Dutra and Kubltschek should insure a brighter political 
future for the Latin American giant. 
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Brazil -Foreign Relations 

The Brazilian is by nature and tradition peaceful, and his pre- 
ference for peace is reflected in his country's foreign relations. 
Brazil has had "no desire to expand, nor any imperialistic tendencies. 
No neighbour can demand anything from her, and she does not demand 
anything from her neighbours. Never has the peace of the world been 
threatened by her politics. ..." Nor, continues Stefan Zweig, has 
this peaceful policy been the accident of a particular ruler or leader. 

It Is the natural product of a people's character, the Innate 
tolerance of the Brazilian, imich again and again has proved Itself 
In the course of history."! 

1. Prom Stefan Zweig, Brazil. Land of the Future (London, 1942), 

guoted in J. A. Camacho, Brazil; An Interim AssessmenT TLondon. 1952) 



Brazil's initial orientation In International affairs, fixed even 
before independence by the residence -in -exile of the Portuguese ruler 
In Brazil, focused naturally on Great Britain, traditional friend of 
Portugal and naval arbiter between the New World and the Old. Indeed, 
the British navy was a cardinal factor in Brazil's foreign policy. 
For the protection afforded Brazil by his majesty's men-of-war, Brazil, 
in the first half of the nineteenth century, gave Britain an inside 
position in its foreign trade. When Brazil broke away from Portugal 
in 1822 it presented the UK with a dilemma: how to preserve its 
favorable trade position in Brazil without alienating Its friend 
Portugal. The task was ac con?) 11 shed with characteristic British 
efficiency, but not before the US had beaten the UK to recognition 
of Brazil (1824). 

In support of the generalization that Brazil is essentially a 
peace-loving nation, it has been pointed out that Brazilians have 
foiight in only five wars, one of them the result of a pre -Independence 
conquest, the other four against militarist rulers. 

The first of these wars was the upshot of the Uruguayan revolt. 
In I8l6 Brazil had annexed Uruguay- -or the Banda Oriental as It was 
then called— and added it to its domain as the Clsplatlne Province. 
In 1325, therefore, when Buenos Aires supported the Uruguayan revolt 
of Juan Antonio Lavalleja against Brazil, the expected clash between 
Brazil and Buenos Aires could no longer be postponed. But its effects 
could be moderated, and this, the UK, when its own trading interests 
were threatened, hastened to do. Largely through British mediation 
much acerbity, past and prospective, between Brazil and Argentina over 
the Banda Oriental was neutralized by the creation in 1828 of the buffer 
state of Uruguay.*^ 

2. Ibid . J 68, 69; George Pendle, Unisuay; South Am erica's First 
Welfare StHeT 12, 13. — ^ 

Brazil's next resort to arms came In response to the challenge of 
Argentine dictator Rosas' expansionism, which culminated in the de- 
claration of war In 1849. in league with Paraguay and Uruguay, which 
Rosas had intended to unite with Buenos Aires, Brazil coii5)letely 
defeated Rosas' array and destroyed the dictator's power. Never since 
has there been armed conflict between Brazil and Argentina. 

Sixteen years after disposing of Rosa's, Brazil was fighting 
another dictator — this time the notorious Lopez of Paraguay— In the 
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War of the Triple Alliance, or Paracuayan War (1865-I870). A long 
and costly struggle, it broucht to an end the strife of the Plata 
region. The friendly relations that have existed there since have 
prevailed In part because of the conciliatory attitude of Brazil. 

For the next 4? years, a period during which Its foreign policy 
was dictated by coramon-senae erapirlclsm, Brazil remained at peace. 
Moreover, It set an example of International comity by settling a 
series of outstanding frontier disputes by peaceful negotiation or 
arbitration. The period was also marked by a great influx of im- 
migration, especially of Germans, Italians, and Japanese, as well as 
a decline in British and a corresponding increase in US influence in 
Brazil. 3 



3. Camacho, Brazil. 69, 70. 



In spite of the large Immigration from what became the Axis powers, 
public opinion In Brazil at the outbreak of World War I was whole- 
heartedly pro-Allied. In fact the foreign minister's overt sympathy 
for the Allies probably amounted to a violation of the laws of neu- 
trality. In April 1917 the sinking of Brazilian ships led to the 
severance of relations, and in October of the same year the Brazilian 
legislature passed a resolution recognizing a state of war with Geimany. 
Though Brazil's material contribution to the war effort was relatively 
small, its moral stand, shoulder to shoulder with the US, for the 
ideals shared by the two greatest states of the Western Hemisphere 
was auspicious not only for the Allied cause but also for the cause 
of hemisphere solidarity. 4 



^' iSM'* 71: Graham H. Stuart, Latin America and the Unit ed 
States , SWed, (New York, 1555), ^36. • 



After the war Brazil continued to exhibit the friendship toward 
the US that it had shown during the conflict. Although regretting 
the fact that the US did not retain the lead that it had taken in 
that great project" the League of Nations, Brazil showed its con- 
fidence in the US by voting for US statesman Slihu Root for one of 
the Judges of the Permanent Court of International Justice, Brazil 
provided further evidence of its friendship for the US in 1922 when 
It contracted for a 4-year US naval mission to help reorganize the 
Brazilian Navy. This Brazlllan-US military amity was not without its 
conpllcations, however; Argentina resented it and claimed that it 
interfered with any program for the limitation of armament between 
the ABC (Argentina, Brazil, and Chile) powers. Nevertheless, the 
mission, which it was argued was not trying to persuade Brazil to 
enlarge but merely to Improve its navy, was renewed in I926, and, after 
a 2-year hiatus, again in 1932 and 1936. When military cooperation 
between the US and Brazil expanded to Include the loan of several 
decommissioned US destroyers for training the Brazilian Navy, Brazil's 
neighbors objected emphatically. So vocal were these protests that 
the US and Brazil felt obliged to reply. On 20 August 1937 the two 
governments Issued a Joint statement declaring the plan in entire 
harmony witti precedent and regretting that "a question of such limited 
importance should even for a few days be allowed to divert attention 
from the high Ideals and . . . program which the 'good neighbor' policy 
comprises. 



5. Stuart, LA & the US. 437* 438. 
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Brazil afforda an excellent exaiqple of the chronic predicament 
faced toy the US In attempting to formulate an arms exportation policy 
for Latin America. The Brazilian dilemma arose in 1930 when Qetullp 
Varsaa, questioning the honesty. T5f the presidontial election of that year., 
raised the standard of revolt against the Luis government. Vargas 
struck on h October. On 10 October the State Department announced 
that it had not considered an arras embargo and would probably not do 
so unless the Government of Brazil aTequested it. A few days later 
when the Brazilisui Government bought 10 planes. Secretary of State 
Stimson, referring to the purchase, announced that like any other 
friendly government Brazil had a perfect right to buy munitions In the 
US. But the issue clouded up considerably a week later when the 
Brazilian ambassador asked the US to establish an embargo on ams 
shipments to the rebels. The US could hardly refuse the request, for 
though conditions in Brazil were not causing distrubances prejudicial 
to US interests such as had warranted embargoes in Cuba, Mexico, 
Honduras, or Nicaragua, a refusal could have been interpreted as an 
unfriendly act as well as an act inconsistent with the US policy of 
supporting recognized governments in Latin America. Thus faced, in 
effect, with a choice between Vargas and the government, the US bet 
on the government. President Hoover announced the embargo on 22 
October, prohibiting the export to Brazil of ams and munitions of war, 
with the exception of such shipments approved by the Government of 
the US for the recognized Government of Brazil. Two days later the 
State Department had the misfortune to watch its horse run conpletely 
out of the money as Dr. Vargas brought the revolution home by several 
lengths. ° 



6. Elton Atwater, American Regiaation of Arms Exports (Washington, 
, 157-161. 



In an attempt to mitigate the effects of its diplomatic faxix pas 
the State Department quickly extended recognition to Vargas. TKere- 
after, In spite of the authoritarianism of the regime, the US made a 
point of staying on good terms with the dictator. In an address on 
o December ih 1937- Under Secretary of. State Sumner Welles, in reference 
to the Vargas aovop of that year, declared. that the traditional friend- 
ship between the people of Brazil and the US was not ln5)aired by 
"misinterpretations" placed upon the coup. He recalled the unanimous 
agreemant of the Buenos Aires Conference that no state should Interfere 
with the internal affairs of another. 

In the few years remaining before US entry into the Second World 
War, US-Brazilian economic and military ties grew stronger. In the 
spring of 1939 Foreign Minister Aranha worked out with Washington an 
elaborate program for closer economic collaboration with -the US. The 
program embraced a $19 million credit from the Export -I^ort Bank to 
ease commercial transactions and a survey by US experts of tropical 
agricultural possibilities. The following year the Bank granted Brazil 
a loan of $20 million for the construction of a steel plant, the 
machinery for which would be supplied by the US. Another economic 
arrangement of particular interest to Brazil was the Coffee Marketing 
Agreement signed on 18 November 1940. By means of this agreement the 
American republics divided fairly the US and world coffee market, 
establishing a basic annual quota for each of the coffee -producing 
countries of Latin America. Brazil's quota was by far the largest — 
9j 300,000 bags of coffee annually compared to Colombia's 3,150,000.7 



7. Stuart, LA and the PS, 438-440. 
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At the outbreak of the Second World War Brazil *s future attitude 
toward the disputemts was a matter for speculation. Although re- 
lations with the UK and with the US were friendly and ties with the 
US growing increasingly important, there were signs that lent credence 
to the belief that Brazil inclined toward the Axis. The Constitution 
of 1937 bred fears of totalitarianism, and a Vargas speech durins the 
early part of the war was interpreted as pro-Axis. Moreover, in June 
1940 the chief of the inilitary mission reported to the US ambassador 
that though Brazilians did not trust Germany, they had great admiration 
for its fighting machine, believed that Gemany was the only country 
from which they could obtain arms on reasonable terras, and doubted 
the ability of the US to protect thera from assresslon.o 



8. (S) Brazil Brief ln(5 Book, 279; Cainacho, Brazil . 73, 7^. 



Indeed, it was upon the question of supply of armaments, accordinc 
to then Major Matthew Ridgway of the War Plans Division (V/PD), that 
our future relations with Brazil appeared to depend. Brazil's price 
for cooperation in the defense of its strategic "bulge," was the 
assurance that the US would satisfy its armaments requirements, which 
in some cases were foraidable. (One item requested was larger than 
the total amount available to US forces . ) To the Brazilian general 
who had been sent to negotiate an arms agreement General Marshall 
promised only that Brazil's requests would have preference over those 
of the other Latin American nations. 

As the situation in Europe deteriorated, the War Department grew 
increasingly anxious to place US troops on the Brazilian bulge. But 
the highly nationallEtic Brazilians, Jealous of their sovereignty, 
resisted any measures that might have been interpreted as an infringe- 
ment of it. "The Brazilian^, " in the words of one writer, "wanted 
to participate in hemisphere defense measures, not merely to acquiesce 
in them. " As late as October 19^1 their major objective In Joint 
military planning meetings with the US was still to secure arms and 
equipment. Unfort\mately, US efforts during 1941 to supply arms to 
Brazil resulted more In disappointment than in satisfaction. The 
only military aircraft actually provided before Pearl Harbor were 
three primary trainers. 

Nevertheless, in spite of these discordant notes, Brazil and the 
US were soon playing harmoniously their parts in hemisphere and United 
Nations defense. A lend-lease agreement signed on 1 October 1941 
paved the way for a large and steady flow of military equipment starting 
in 1942 and continuing throughout the war. On 28 January 1942, at 
the close of the Rio Conference, Brazil broke diplomatic relations 
with the Axis nations. Finally on 22 August 1942, after several 
Brazilian" vessels had been torpedoed- by .German U-boats, Brazil declared 
v/ar on Germany and Italy. . On 15 December US ir£.rXriea took off from 
Quantico to protect airfields In northeast Brazil. 

Brazil's contribution to the Second V/orld War was much greater 
than its contribution to the First, Nowhere in South America did 
fifth columnists suffer harsher treatment than at the hands of Getulio 
Vargas. The huge air base at Natal --during the war one of the largest 
depots in the world — was an invaluable aid in the transportation of 
troops and supplies to the African and European theaters. Brazil and 
the US collaborated in cleansing the South Atlantic of Oennan sub- 
marines. Brazil's production of strategic materials was a tremendous 
boon. And, of course. It is in^jossible to overlook the performance 
of the 25,000 Brazilian troops and one air squadron that saw active 
service in the Italian theater between September 1944 and May 1945- 
Considering their training, movement, and equipment, these Brazilian 
units acquitted themselves well. 9 
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9. Conn and Falrchild MS, 282, 29^+-296, 305, 313, 324, 329, 
330; Camacho, Brazil. 75; Stuart j LA and the US. 440, 44i. 



Brazilian -US collaboration during the war contributed to a closer 
relationship after the war. Hie Joint Brazil -US Defense Commission 
(JBUSDC) and the Joint Brazil -US Military Commission (JBUSHC) estab- 
lished in 1942 continued in operation after the defeat of the Axis 
and gradually oriented themselves to their cold-war environment. The 
administration that supplanted Vargas, worried by an apparently 
growing Communist influence, suppressed the local Communist Party and 
broke diplomatic relations with the USSR in 194?. (Among the Bloc 
countries only Czechoslovakia and Poland had diplomatic representation 
in Brazil as of April 1959.) In 1948 the US and Brazil established 
a joint technical commission (called the Abblnk Mission after its^O 
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chairman) and In 1950 signed a cultural agreement encouraging the 
exchange of students and professors. Brazil was the first Latin 
American government to sign a bilateral military agreement with the 
US. (It did not ratify the agreement, however, until May 1953.) By 
1952 technical assistance loans to Brazil amounted to $295 >4.11ion. 
Brazilian trade with the US in 1952 totaled over $1,600 million, with 
a favorable balance for Brazil of $50 million. Moreover, despite a 
Communist attempt to blame the US for the tragic demise of President 
Vargas, the government that took over the 1954 showed itself even more 
friendly to the US than its predecessor. On these supports— military, 
economic, and polltlcal*-a b«kidge of cooperation was constructed 
between Brazil and the US.H 
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Yet this bridge was not without its stresses and strains. The 
Vargas years saw a retreat from exaggerated regionalism and a con- 
current emphasis on national identity. This new nationalism, pro- 
pelled by Brazil's creditable participation in the war, had a 
noticeable effect on Brazil's international— especially US— relations . 
For notwithstanding the economic dependence of Brazil on the US, the 
rivalry between Brazil and Argentina for US favor, and the absence In 
Brazil of fear of US domination, Brazilians have shown signs of 
testiness in their relation with the US. The main sources of this 
disaffection have been the US economic and military aid programs. 
They are keenly sensitive to their distinctive cultural heritage as 
well as their size and importance in the hemisphere, and dislike 
being lumped indiscriminately with the rest of Latin America. Moreover, 
they feel that the aid they have received has not been commensurate 
with the significant contribution they made in World War II and after. 
This stiffening attitude was Illustrated in the negotiations over a 
missle-tracklng site on the Island of Fernando de Noronha off the 
Brazilian coast. Brazil related these negotiations over the base 
rights directly to the question of Increased US military assistance. 
On its part, the US tried to avoid a quid -pro -quo confrontation, but 
eventually had to settle for a conpi?omise; in exchange for the tracking 
station the US agreed to take into consideration "the extent of 
responsibilities that may be involved" in arriving at a program of 
military aid to Brazil. The list of requirements subsequently sub- 
mitted by Brazil — estimated to cost $600 million— was privately 
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described by US officials as "entirely infeasible" and "inappropriate." 
The JCS countered with a recommendation for an $87.1 million program, 
a reconsnendatlon agreed to by IX)D» the Department of State » and ICA, 
and eventually by Brazil. 12 



12. Brazil Briefing Book; (S) "Braeili' NIS 9^, sec 55, Mar 5^, 

9. 



The result of the combination of ultranationalist pressures, eco- 
nomic frustration, and disappointment with US aid has coii?)llcated US- 
Brazil relations. Abandoning its traditional role as arbiter between 
the US and Latin America, Brazil has recently emerged — as, for in- 
stance, in the case of Operation Pan America — as the spokesman for the 
underdeveloped countries. Nor has the approach of the Brazilian 
presidential election of November i960 simplified the problem. As in 
the US, all issues, including foreign policy issues, increase, multiply, 
and magnify during a presidential year. In Brazil, relations with the 
US are clearly a major canqpalgn issue. In November 1959 President 
Kubltschelc, in a speech on the deterioration of Brazil-US reaations, 
declared that the problems that gave rise to the attacks on Vice 
President Nixon still persisted and that the US could no longer take 
the friendship of Brazil for granted. Kubltschek's PSD had already 
chosen as its presidential candidate Minister of War Henrique Teljcera 
Lott, who announced that should he be elected he would continue the 
president's policy of rapid economic development and government 
financing. Brazilian Communist leader Prestes, endorsing Lott, called 
hlra the candidate of the people. At the same time, Prestes dismissed 
Janlo Quadros, the most fonnldable opposition candidate, as an 
entregulsta (a servant of foreign vested interests) and the worst type 
of Sao Paulo reactionary. 

Recent events that bear notation but, because of their proximity 
defy interpretation were the 3 -year Soviet -Brazil trade agreement of 

November 1959 and President Eisenhower's good-will visit in February 
of this year. Between these two events came a New Year's message to 
the nation on 31 December by President Kubltschek In which he forooaw 
an "era of mutual understanding" between Brazil and the US. 13 
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Comprunlsm In Brazil* 



The birth of the Brazilian Comrmmlst Party (PCB) early in 1922. 
was essentially a manifestation of the quickening pace of the socio- 
economic changes in Brazil. Initially con?)rlsea of only 100-odd 
intellectuals, the PCB caused little or no stir. among Brazilians, 
who were understandably ignorant of the party's, principles and modus 
operandi. Immediately after its founding the PCB associated itself 
with the Third International and launched a magazine, Movlmento 
Comunlsta , which publicly proclaimed the party's allegiance to the 
Comintern, but occasioned only a barely discernible ripple on the 
surface of Brazilian political life. In July 1922, however. In the 
aftermath of a short-lived revolt by the armed forces, the government 
outlawed all subversive movements. Including the Coimunist party, and 
for the next 23 years the pCB was Illegal. 

As an underground party the PCB, working incessantly, gradually 
widened its following and influence among urban labor, student, and 
professional groups. But from 1922 to 1932 its effectiveness was 
impaired by doctrinaire leadership, internal differences, and the 
limited role it was able to play in the body politic of Brazil. The 
isolation of the PCB from the mainstream of Brazilian political life 
was amply demonstrated, for example, by its failure to recognize the 
significance of, and use to its advantage, the sociopolitical revolu- 
tion that raised Getullo Vargas to power In 1930. 

Perhaps the moat valuable asset of the PCB in Brazil has been, 
and continues to be, the leadership provided by Luis Carlos Prestes. 
In 1924 Prestes headed an uprising which lasted more than 2 years 
before the government succeeded in suppressing it. Despite its 
failure, this uprising brought prestes considerable popularity. As 
the leader of an insurgent 3Mumn, Prestes led his men in a 20,000- 
mile march through the backlands, and earned the sobriquet, "Knight 
of Hope." When Vargas gained power in 1930, Prestes for a short 
period collaborated with him, but the two eventually fell out, and 
Prestes went into exile. Prom 1931 to 1934 he remained in Moscow, 
where he was a member of the executive committee of the Comintern. 

With Prestes In the USSR the PCB, responding to oressure from 
the Comintern, modified its position and in 1934 joined forces with 
other leftists, anti -Vargas liberals, and anti-Fasclsts to form a 
strong revolutionary movement known as the National Liberation 
Alliance ( Allanca Naclonal Libertadora-ANL) . 

Early in 1935 Prestes returned frcan 4 years of Comintern training 
to head both the PCB and the ANL. Under his leadership an abortive 
atten^jt was made to overthrow the Vargas government in November 1935. 
The uprising was quickly aiQ)pressed; Prestes and most of the remainder 
of the PCB top ccmand were imprisloned for long terms; and the 
Communist movement in Brazil was virtually destroyed. Only a small 
core of militant Communists survived from 1936 to 1945 to give 
continuity to the underground party. 

Although in the late 1930's Vargas used an alleged Communist 
threat as an excuse for extending his own power, by 1945 his political 
fortunes had undergone such a change that he turned to the PCB for 
support. Prestes, previously sentenced to almost 50 years in prison, 
was freed and was soon stumping for Vargas. In return Vargas legalized 
the PCE in 1945. He apparently expected Communist support In an 
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atten?5t to retain the presidency, but the 1945 elections did not 
take place until after a coup d'etat had toppled Vargas from power. 
Perhaps the major surprise or the elections was the relatively strong 
Bhovang of the PCB. The party received more than 600,000 votes, 
winning 14 seats m the Chamber of Deputies and a place In the Senate 
for prestes. Less than a year earlier the PCB had made the modest 
claim of 3,000 members, and to many Brazilians this claim seemed an 
exaggeration of CommMnist strength. In the elections of ighj the 
Communists polled 800.000— about l6 per cent of the total. They 
elected 2 senators, 14 deputies, and about 70 members of state 
legislatures. The new President, Dutra, greatly disturbed by this 
manifestation of Communist strength, determined to dispose of the 
threat. As a result, within a few months the party was declared 
illegal and officially dissolved. In October 19^7 Brazil, which had 
recognized the USSR 2 years earlier, severed relations with the Soviet 
Union; and a short time after this the Communist members were expelled 
from Congress, Thus communism In Brazil was once more forced 
iinderground . 

Since 19^7 Communist newspapers and periodicals have continued 
to publish, and PCB members have continued to participate actively 
in politics. By supporting the candidates of other political parties 
the PCB has succeeded, through a quid pro quo arrangement, in securing 
non-Communist support for its own candlHates running on non-Communist 
tickets. Tnough open PCB collaboration with the victorious political 
coalition in the 1955 presidential elections raised Communist 
prestige to its highest point since 19^7, thereafter the influence of 
the party apparently declined. In the 1958 congressional and state 
elections candidates of parties that accepted Communist support lost 
cS^Xii^* PCS reported to have aoproximately 

50,000 members— less than one-tenth of 1 per cent of Brazil's 
estimated population of around 63 million. 

■m 

In recent instructions to the PCB, published in the "outlawed" 
Communist press, Prestes has stated, among other things, that there 

SjfJ , ^? March 1958, Prestes was permitted to come out of hiding 
with the understanding that he might have to stand trial. Since his 
emergence from the underground he has been conducting a campaign for 
legalization of his party. It is quite possible that if ttS 
?SnJ^f ^*^®y a new Vitality, as was 

l\^r.^tlt ^^^^l and as has happened In certain other iltln 

American countries. 

,^5® Communist movement in Brazil has traditionally been a 

rfJ[-i??J2?*^ movement that has held the development of paramilitary 
SSSS ^? objectives, although the emphasis placed 

Th^PcS has in tJ^nLf'^r ^^^^ varied frSm time to time. 

J?L o? frequently cited the Chinese Communist revolu- 

SinS^ example it should be prepared to emulate. There is no 

party's educational program includes training in the 

?S w?Lif ^^"^ '^^"^ *o i^ave small stores of arms 

scattered areas of Brazil. Although the PCB Is still 
SStJiJ-i*" * decisive Influence on the course of national 

policies, it Is a force no government In Brazil can afford to ignore. 
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US and Foreign Missions In Brazil 

Foreign Missions. Before World War li the history of forelm milltarv 
^''^^''U?. ^^^eely the story of the i?eSch^!iSrf ^ 
mission that from 1919 to 1940 played the predominant role in the 

acWve^?rotSL'?'*:?^:^f ^"^^ ^^^'^^^^^ PrenSh missions we?l 
tS^ iLiS wl^t J?*"^" American countries in the period between the 
.^L^'S J2 Wars, It was in Brazil that French military influence 
?^n«h ^f^rS*'- ^ ^927 at the peak of iVs p?estfge the 

^ "^^^^ general, 2 brisadier generals and 
70 officers and enlisted men. Through the cariful selection of 
^iS.^^i'^'^l^fJ^^ officers for duty with the mission/ the fostering of 
cordial relations with Brazilian leaders, and the jidiclous award of 
^^^^pf in""? ^? Officers, the PrencS SlsSoSlS^- 

Sr^^??i«n i"^P^^"*i^ strategic and tactical doctrines in the 

for^^ii^K*"^' doctrines that were not supplanted until the mid- 
forties when burgeor^ng US military influence in Brazil led to^ 
l^nSS^?«a?^ US concepts During its long tenurf In Bralll the 
n5r?S^««°^f.*^°''.Sy''°®**?^ arranging preference for France in 
munitions by Brazil, with respect to military 
oJi? ?" purchases, this preference had evolved by 1931 into a virtual 
af?^^o^?°^H '''^ n^lltary aviation market in Brazil . sSortly 
^nrtl^lt^h^^°T'i^''* growing Brazilian nationalism, French sales of 
if L^!??«r^^J\^"^tn**'® competition from US missions all contributed 
to the decline of the French influence in Brazilian railltarv matSra 
The mission's contract was renewed on a 1- or 2-yw basJ^nm 1939 
and then teminated in December 19^0. 

a.^«r^h^^! ^^aJJ^^" Prench mission, two small Austrian carto- 

fn2?niL!^ fo^"® and a groi^ of four Czechoslovaldan civilian 

DMeS o? f Si^^v*^??/"" °^ Austrian missions com- 

posed of four ex-of fleers an*-Beven assistants, served from 1Q20 to 

llll^ot^\l^^^' this period reorgl^I^Id ihe Braz?nL 

geographical service, made maps, and trained Brazilian personnel in^ 
cartography The other Austrian mission, comprised of three officers 

wo?k'?n^BrazJl^^oSfv'f '^^^^^^s! Noghing is k5SSS%f^theiT' 

worK in brazil, only a little more is known about the Czechoslovalrian 
group. The services of these Czech civilian engineer! wl?^ a?S^ 
SL?? Jh^Brazlllan military attache in BerliST aSd they^I^S 
Brazil in 1940 to act, ostensibly, as technical ordnance ad^sers. 

tL^fMrf?iri°fe ^CfP^/of a Short lapse in the depression years of 
SLJf naval mission has been part of the Jiaval scene in 

?f??ii^^2","?^^?,"^^ ^ *° present time. Brazil, with its lona 

relations with the US, was the first J^tln ^ 
American nation to request a US military or naval mission In IQ18 aa 
World War I was drawing to a close Brazil requested ^d received the 
services of a US naval mission. This mission got off to IS ailpl clous 

mn^™-,i"J^^ 2 years it was instrumental in a?rSg?^ for 

in^J?h!J^5?*^°?v,°^.®''J^^^'^ battleships in a US^vTya^d, 

notwithstanding the fact that the battleships had been built in England. 

In 1922 the naval mission in Brazil was great Iv eniarirpd Tn 
Itflrli envisaged for Brain L ^hHolon'" 

e Western Hemisphere, it should be noted that orthis 

Saf?c nStlosro?'Thf f^^?^ ^^^^ "^^^ announced ?Sat the 

«? ! f ^® naval mission was to assist in the development 

of Brazil's seapower m order that Brazil might protect its oSi 
Shores without the assistance of the US f leet?!^ °™ 
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Mission Agreement signed between the US and Brazil 
on 27 May 1936 the purpose and duties of the mission were described 
as follows: 

The purpose of the Naval Mission is to cooperate with 
the Minister of Marine and the Officers of the Brazilian 
Navy, with a view to enhancing the efficiency of the 
Brazilian Navy. 



It Is the duty of the Naval Mission to advise, through 
the Minister of Marine, the Chief of Staff of the Navy, the 
Directors of Instruction of the Naval War School, of the 
Naval Arsenal, of Naval Engineering and of Aeronautics, 
cooperating with them in all matters within their province, 
always indicating the necessary measures, as well as the 
training to be given, for the greater efficiency of the Navy. 

-.rt*.^ * new agreement between the two countries was signed on 7 May 
i?^?'.?"^ accord was extended It was also agreed 

that the members of the US naval mission would be permitted to 
represent the US on "any commission and in any other capacity having 
to do with military cooperation or hemispheric defense without 

to this contract." the summer of 1948 the naval mission 
t^.r^^ i ? strength of irbfficers and 13 enlisted men. The US 

??o5^.?'•T«^?"*?•" 2^*211 has continued to provide a channel for the 
tiS^ influence in Brazilian naval affairs down to the present 

US Military Mission. Owing to the almost exclusive influence of the 
French mission in Brazilian Array matters after World War I, it was 
not until the mid-thirties thgit a US military mission was requested 
Dy Brazil. At that time a four-man US Amy mission arrived, and up 
to the outbreak of World War II helped advise and Instruct the 
Brazilian Amy in coast defense, ordnance, and chemical warfare matters. 
The circumstances and date of temination of this mission are not 
SiSfS'u ..u^* is certain is that from the beginning of the Second 
World War the relations between the OS and Brazilian Armies grew 
steadily closer, 

US Military AdvlBory Mission . In July 1948 at the request of the 
ZJ* ™ *2 Government an agreement was signed for the provision by 
tne US of a military advisory mission comprised of officers and 
enlisted men of the United States Army, Navy, and Air Forces. The 
stated purpose of the mission was to advise the President of Brazil 
or his representative in the establishment and operation of a school 
for senior officers of the Brazilian Anny> Navy, and Air Force for 
confined operations similar to the United States National War College 
in Washington. Eventually, however, Brazil requested the disestab- 
iishment of the mission because of the expense involved, but agreed 
in November 1955 to continue the services of the US advisors on a 
rotational basis. 

I^^^^^^'^f^^u^"^^,^!.^?^^^^ "^^^^ ^"^ Commission (JBUSMC) . By an exchange 
m S°^^fi^ t^^^ ^^^^^^ ^^^^ ck ation of two 

us-Brazilian technical military mixed commissions, one in Brazil and 
one m the US. These commissions, made up of anny, navy, and air 
force officers of each country, were charged with the "preparation of 
2f !S plans and with concluding agreements between the General 
Staffs necessary for m[utual defense.^ The US delegation of the JBUSMC 
iJ;^ ?? - organized into three sections, anny, navy, and air force, 
and all sections were assigned a technical advisory function. In the 
2^,i^5x section consisted of 28 officers, 24 enlisted 

men, and 12 US civilian en?)loyeesi the air force section was made up 
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2£ 33 enlisted men, and 19 civilian enroloyees. in Brazil 

the MAAG functions are performed by the service sections of the JBUSMC.15 



15. Dept of State, United States Treaties and Ot her International 
Agreements. EAS 94, TIAS lb>b^} torm and Pairchild MS, ^b'/j (SJ Brazil 
JiTiering Book; US House, Hardy Rpt, 1956, 3. > , \ , o ^j. 
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Armed Forces 



Role In Brazilian Political Life : Of the Latin American countries 
only Brazil, where inflependence was achieved without prolonged fighting 
and where a new emperor preserved the existing governmental structure, 
avoided the post-Independence curse of predatory militarism. Moveover, 
during the country's first century of Independence there was only one 
brief exception to civilian rule: the 5-year caudillo «praetorian 
interlude that followed the collpaae of the Empire In I089 and pre* 
ceded the era of stable democratic government. 

Historians have in part explained this enviable record by the 
economic development enjoyed by Brazil during the period. In contrast 
to some of its neighbors, whose large Indian populations lived in 
poverty under the traditional order of society (landowner oligarchies) 
and politics ( caudillismo ), Brazil experienced an early and steady 
influx of immigrants who possessed technical skills that reinforced 
the trend towards industrialization and assured the growth of a power- 
ful middle class. This is not to deny the very real influence of the 
traditional oligarchy on Brazilian policy. In fact, the great 
plantation owners continued to rule Brazil until World War I, but 
necessarily with the advice and consent of the middle class. 

According to US intelligence sources and several Latin American 
experts, however, Brazil's traditional freedom from the heavy hand of 
the military has, in recent decades, been impaired; the nation has 
surrendered to its armed forces the role of censor of its political 
order. The military, particularly the azwi lias felt that the armed • 
forces have an obligation above the constitution to intervene in the 
political process whenever, in their judgment, such action is necessary 
to preserve established institutions. The fact that the populace has 
accepted the principle of military intervention in the political pro- 
cess, at least for a short period of time, has contributed to the 
development of a powerful interdictlve influence by the armed forces 
on Brazilain politics. Although the armed forces have outwardly at 
least remained aloof from partisan politics, there can be no gain- 
saying their potent influence on political decisions made by civilian 
leaders. 

In Brazil acceptance of the principle of military intervention 
for the public good is not an old phenomenon, it dates back only to 
1930. In that year» the year Vargas first rose to power, the armed 
forces first became the essential element in the formula for stable 
Brazilian political life. The young army officers, the so-called 
tenentes , had begun their climb to power in the days following World 
War I. Their discontent was twofold: first, they shared the nation- 
wide distaste for the rising industrialists, professional groups, and 
urban labor (and synqjathized with the rural and regional oligarchies 
of Minas Oerais and Sao Paulo); and second, they believed the senior 
officers incon^etent and insiifficiently attentive to the needs of the 
military organization. In 1930* following several unsuccessful up- 
risings m the provinces, the tenente minority, joining forces with 
Vargas, took part in the Rio Grande do Sul rebellion, and was largely 
instrumental in its successful outcome. Though the army remained 
largely under the control of high-ranking regular officers, Vargas 
msunaged to place his tenentes in charge of many state governments. 
Here, though initially a radical minority in an essentially moderate 
coalition, the tenentes began to lose their zeal for reform. They 
did, however, by threats of military intervention help Vargas force 
the 1934 constitution through a procrastinating civilian constituent 
assembly. But three years later the tenentes quietly aoquiesced when 
the dictator set up his semi -Fascist corporate state. This shift from 
liberal to conservative action in the junior officer corps of the 
Brazilian Army between 193O and 1937 illustrates how difficult it is 
to make reliable generalizations about the Boclo-politlcal attitudes 
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of the officer corps in a single country, let alone In Latin America 
as a whole. 

During the decade prior to World War II heightened nationalism 
in Brazil was a powerful support for the aspirations of the military. 
Hero worship and the reverence for national honor, already existing 
in Brazil, grew in intensity and public approval. Under Vargas there 
were no official uniforms, except for those in the armed forces, nor 
any official greeting or outstretched arm. But in patriotic obeisance 
the flag of the republic was frequently and widely displayed. Bvery 
shop and every office was expected to display a portrait of Vargas. 
Even radio broadcasts were used to stimulate patriotic emotions- The army 
strongly supported these external manifestations of nationalian, ana 
understandably; for caught in a wave of supemationalism the nation 
came to accept the right of the military to protect its honor and 
dignldad from enemies both foreign and domestic. The public soon 
accepted the idea that if the pollM.cians used power in a way that 
reflected unfavorably u.)r>n thc^ national honor, it was within the 
province of the mlMtarv tc inter-zsne and set things right. 

It should be noted, however, that ar. often as not the army's 
motivation for Rusper.dinr: tr.2 tradl'jion^l poli^.ical process was 
probably patriotisKi snd r.-rJi-iU'. e-.viO. con^^ei'vatirm. It is generally re- 
cogrized that ihe ability of Jlre natj.on r.o sur'/iva t.'.ie incredibly 
rapid transition to Indus trlalir.a.':>.cn without discp..vain^ its basic 
political structure was owing in no small part to r-re army, vrtiich, 
under the leadership of the General Staff, exerted stabilizing in- 
fluence in Brazil, ond prevented the political pendulum from swinging 
too far to either right or left. The role of the army as a stabilizing 
factor was best illustrated by the relations between the military and 
President Vargas in 1945 and in 195^. In the first Instance, when 
the rightist policies of the Vargas dictatorship seemed destined to 
continue after World War II, j^he army stepped In and deposed the 
president. By turning over the government to the president of the 
supreme court and calling for general elections, the military showed 
its determination tc stand aside while the civil leaders laid the 
foundations for democracy. In 195^ the armed forces again intervened, 
but this time in a conservative role. By this date Vargas had veered 
considerably to the left. wa3 eoorring ccnstitutional limitations, 
and emulating Peror* in desiagoglc appea^.P fDr the support of the masses. 
Therefore the ameo. forces stepped in gj^d deposed him. it has been 
said in behalf of the armed forces of Brazil that they have played 
an antidespotlc political role. Intervening either to terminate the 
tyranny of one of iheir own colleagues or to supply a corrective to 
the excesses of civilian politicans. 

Several American scholars he.ve suggested that US lend-lease 

aid was a major factor in the Brazilian anny»s ouster of Vargas in 
1945. The plentiful new equipment available to the Brazilian anned 
forces no doubt increased the confidence of the officer caste in its 
ability to make and break governments. But to point to US aid as the 
determining factor In the army's rise to power would be rather naive 
since the influence of the array mklb apparent long before the Initiation 
of foreign aid. 

As much as US military aid, two other factors— a national outlook 
and administrative skill— certainly deserve consideration as major 
causes of the present position of the Brazilian armed forces in the 
nation • s political life . The array, largely free from parochial 
loyalties, has developed strength through a united national outlook. 
On the other hand, the dominant civilian leaders have inherited 
regional loyalties as a legacy of the extreme federalism that has been 
a feature of Brazilian history since independence. This regionalism 
has diminished, but continues to handicap civilian politicians. More- 
over, national political parties are a recent innovation. Of the 
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three present nationally organized parties, only Kubitschek's PSD has 
truly national i^epresentatlon, Althoiagh the inevitable expansion of 
the modem political parties into national organizations and the 
emergence of labor as a political force will tend to limit the military's 
freedom of political action, this national -unity outlook has been a 
major force of the aniQr's present power. A second factor contri- 
buting to its power in the Government since 1945 has been its ability, 
unmatched by civilian sources, to furnish the trained administrators 
required by the rapidly expanding functions of the state. TOius the 
military has been assured an in?)ortant say in the government, not 
only in defense, national security, and international policies, but 
also in domestic politics. 

Within the Brazilian military establishment interest in politics 
and the capability to play a vital political role have of course 
varied considerably from one service to another. Ordinarily the array, 
as the largest military service, has taken the moat active part; the 
air force usually has been content fco follow the lead of the array; and 
the navy has limited its actions more often to tacit support of the 
airay position. Army pressure for the modification of governmental 
policies has often been exerted through its Military Club ( Club Military . 
Created earlier in the century primarily as a social organizaiTon for 
fS?? officers, the Club M ilJ tar hee become Increasingly political since 
1950. In the biennial election of club officials candidates have been 
sele cte d on the basis of their support for or oppoeitlcn to the 
government in power. The election of leftist-oriented General Estillas 
Leal as club president in 1952, for example, was hailed as Indicative 
of widespread army acceptance of the then leftist Vargas regime; the 
election of an anti -Vargas slate in 195^ as presaging the fall of that 
regime. In 1956 club officials believed to be active supporters of the 
Kubitschek administration were chosen in an election that was considered 
a military vote of confidence in the government. 

In summary, the army's role in Brazilian politics can be described 
as one of complete autonomy. In its dedication to existing Institutions, 
it continues to resist social change, not so much because of an antag- 
onism toward the rising new political groups who clamor for change, 
but because it is dedicated to its mission of preserving internal 
order. Today it is the Brazilian army that is largely responsible 
for the Kubitschek government's hewing to a moderate, cautious line 
in a^period of unprecedented social and economic pressures. 

Purchases: During the past 5 years Brazil has demonstrated 
that though it would prefer US equipment, simple dollars-and-cents 
arithmetic frequently dictates otherwise. Since 1952 Brazil's dete- 
riorating dollar exchange position has forced its airoed services to 
turn to Europe and Japan for significant amounts of military material, 
irtiich often can be obtained for lower prices and on more favorable 
credit tenns than are available in the US. 

This situation has been particularly true In the case of naval 
vessels. Brazil's biggest acquisition to date has been a British 
aircraft carrier (13,190 tons), which it purchased in I956 for $l6 
million; subsequently Brazil spent an additional $15 million on the 
vessel. From the Netherlands it acquired 6 sea-going tugs (130 tons) 
In 1953; 6 harbor transports (6OO tons) in the period 1954-1955; 5 
river gunboats (150 tons) in 1955; and 10 corvettes (911 tons) in 
1955. The Ishikawajima Heavy Industries Company of Tokyo sold to 
Brazil 28 LCVP landing craft in the July 1953-July 1955 period; 4 
transports (7300 tons), 2 in 195^ and 1 each in 1956 and 1957; and 2 
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frigate-type surveying vessels (1,463 tons), 1 in 1957 and the other 
in 1958. Except for the aircraft carrier, the cost and terns of 
purchase of the above vessels is unknown 

National prestige, it seems is an iirportant factor in Brazil's 
decision to purchase non-US equipment. This apparently was parti- 
cularly so in the case of the aircraft carrier mentioned above. A 
request for a carrier from the US was refused on the grounds that: 

(1) the carrier was too eaqpensive to Justify its limited usefulness; 

(2) aircraft suitable for the requested carrier were no longer avail- \ 
able; and (3) sale of a carrier to Brazil would lead to similar 
requests from other Latin American countries. Though these arguments 
appeared sound from US military and economic points of view, they did 
not Impress the Brazilians, who were determined, apparently, to obtain 
and possess the military symbols of world power. 

The same prestige considerations have also been responsible for 
Brazil's atten^ts to obtain jet aircraft. Since 1948, when Argentina 
obtained jets, the Brazilian Air Force has exerted pressure upon the 
government to procure equal or superior equipment. Jets were not 
available from the US on grant or reimbursable aid, and Brazilian 
efforts to purchase jet aircraft from private sources in the US were 
unfruitful. Consequently, in 1952 Brazil exchanged surplus cotton 
for 70 Jet planes from Britain. These Included 10 Marled Meteors 
(trainers) and 6o Mark 8 Meteors (fighters). It is no secret that 
the Brazilian Government regards possession of a jet air fleet 
essential to Brazil's position as the ranking power in Latin America, 
and has resented US unwillingness to make such material available. 

In addition to the naval vessels and aircraft listed above, 
Brazil had purchased, as of July 1955, rifles and ammunition from 
Belgium, and antiaircraft guns from Sweden. It also purchased, 

robably for cash, mlscellaneflus guns and stores from Britain worth 

117,877. 



, , 16. Jane's Pfghtinp; Ships. 1959-1960 (London. 1959), 121-127; 
(S) State Dept, "Military Assistance and Latin America" Special Paper 
A-7-10, 20 Sep 57, 13-21; (C) Dept of State, "An Evaluation of Latin 
American Armament Expenditures," Int Rpt No. 6986, 14 Sep 55, App, 
Table I. 



Military Expenditures ; The percentage of total Brazilian expenditures 
devoted to defense for certain selected years is shown in the following 
tables. Any analysis of these statistics should take into consideration 
the Inadequate and often unreliable Brazilian reports as well as the 
serious inflation that has €iffllcted the Brazilian economy In recent 
years. 



Chart I 
(Millions of Cruzeiros) 
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Chart II 
(Millions of US Dollars) 



1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 

(Actual) (Actual) (Actual) (Actual) (Budget) 

Total 

Expenditures 801 995 1*657 1,948 2,097 

Expenditures 186 249 399 5.63 580 

J6 of Sxpenditures 
Devoted to 

Defense 23 25 24 29 27-5 

It should 1)6 noted that the figures in the first chart are in Brazilian 
cruzeiros while those in the second are in US dollars. With the ex- 
ception of 1938 statistics, vrhich show budgeted figures, all percentages 
represent the per cent of actual defense expenditures to actual total 
government expenditures. The high percentage of the military outlay 
in 1944 undoubtedly reflects Brazil's participation in World War II. 
Although military expenditures have continued to increase since the 
end of World War II, they now absorb a smaller percentage of the 
budget than in prewar years. The percentage of the budget devoted to 
military expenditures is not a conpletely accurate reflection of the 
ratio between civil and military expenditures, however, since a 
large portion of activities that are assumed by the central govern- 
ment in other Latin American countries is assumed in Brazil by the 
states. In 1936, for exanpXe, the budget of the state of Sao Paulo 
alone was more than 25 per cent as much as the federal budget .17 

17- (C) "Braall", NIS 94, sec 65, Oct 51* 14-15; (S) Brazil 
Briefing Book, 



Strength, Equipment, and Effectiveness of Armed Forces . In 1959 the 
Brazilian armed Torces totaled 212,3^^ i^*^-^ ^^"^ total 
population), distributed as follows: 98,000 army, 57,000 military 
police or state guard, 28,371 navy (Including 7i6b4 naval infantry or 
marines), and 29,171 air force. The army is capable of maintaining 
internal security and defending the country against ground attack by 
any other Latin American coxintry. Sustained combat operations, 
however, would be hampered by an Inadequate transportation system, 
lack of a sound logistics system, inadequate industrial capacity, and 
lack of foreign exchange for foreign procurement, with adequate US 
aid Brazil could defend its long coastline from extrahemlsphere 
attack as well as provide a small expeditionary force as it did in 
World War II. Althoiigh the officer corps is well educated and has 
some modem combat experience, the scarcity of specialists and 
technicians and the high rate of illiteracy among the enlisted person- 
nel, along with frequent conscript turnover, do not permit thorough 
troop training. 

Brazil's arms manufacturing capabilities are limited to the 
production of small arms (recoiless rifles, antiaircraft guns, rockets, 
mortars) and ammunition in quantities sufficient for peacetime needs. 
Seven government arsenals and four private arms plants handle this 
production. Brazil continues to depend, however, on foreign sources 
for heavier equipment and for considerable amounts of essential alloy 
steels for its own arms factories. 
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As of 15 May 1959, the amy's heavy equipment included: 



Quantity 


Item 


Origin 


4l9 


Light .Tanks 


United States 


179 


Medium Tanks 


United states 


97 


Armored cars 


United States 


83 


Scout cars 


Uhlted States 


32 


Personnel carriers 


United States 


1 


Tank recovery 
vehicle 


Uhited States 


252 


Antiaircraft artillery 
pieces (various 
calibres ) 


United States, 
GerTnany, Sweden, 
Switzerland, and 
Denmark 


1121 


Artillery pieces 
various calibres) 


United States J 
Germany, Prance, 
Sweden, and 
United Kingdom 


1869 


Mortars 


United States, 
r ranee, israzij. 


55 


57nnn and 75nim Recoilless 
rifle 


United States, 
Brazil 


492 


37nini and 75niin guns 


United States 


2109 


2«36«>in rocket launcher 


united States 


5474 


Grenade launchers 


Uhlted States 



Much of this equipment is obsolete and the wide variety of makes and 
calibres render the procurement of ammunition and replacement parts 
extremely difficult. One tank recovery vehicle for some 600 tanks 
and 200 other armored vehicles illustrates the unrealistic approach 
to equipment needs. io 



3i8 * (S) Brazil Briefing Book. 



Although on paper Brazil possesses the second largest navy in 
Latin America, its effectiveness declined after World War II so that 
as late as 1955 both Argentina and Chile were presumed to have more 
effective mvies. Since that time, however, fleet maintenance has 
inproved significantly, and one-half of the navy's combat vessels are 
in good-tO'-excellent condition. 

Though the majority of her warships have been purchased from 
foreign sources, Brazil does have limited shipbuilding facilities 
of her own. It has constructed 6 destroyers, 5 minelayers, 6 seaward 
defense boats, and 2 river monitors in its shipyards at Rio, Three 
surveying vessels are now under construction. 

Brazil maintains approximately 50 combatant vessels, but, as 
many of these ships" are continually plagued by lack of spare parts 
and qualified personnel, few of them are fully operational at any 
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given time. Almost all of the ships were con5)leted during World War II 
or in the years inanedlately preceeding its outbreak. Vessels In the 
Brazilian Navy include 1 aircraft carrier (UK), 2 cruisers (US), 13 
destroyers (US and Brazil), 8 destroyer escorts i (US) , 5 "submarines 
(US and Italy), and various patrol boats, minesweepers, and other 
auxiliary craft. The Brazilian Government has approved the establish- 
ment of a naval air am, and an aircraft carrier has been purchased 
from Great Britain, but no decision has yet been made on which 
service— the navv or air force— will be assigned control over carrier- 
based aviation. i9 



19. Ibid., Jane's Fighting Ships, 1959-1960 , 121-127. 



The Brazilian Air Force is composed of 7^^ aircraft Including 
89 jets (US and UK). Of these, 471 aircraft, including 77 Jets, are 
assigned to tactical units organized Into 18 squadrons. A carrier 
air group has been orgcuiized to conduct operations from the recently 
purchased aircraft carrier, but the group has no aircraft or crews 
yet. Air force c^abilltiee are limited, however, because of 
obsolescence of etplpment and dependence on foreign sources for 
equipment and logistical support, including petroluera. There is a 
continual shortage of spare parts and maintenance is poor, with only 
40 to 50 per cent of the aircraft operations. ^0 



20. (S) Brazil Briefing Book. 
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Military Assistance to Brazil , The rapid technological advances In 
aeronautics in the decade preceding World War II radically altered 
strategic planning for the defense of the Western Hemisphere. More 
specifically they focused attention on the Brazilian bulge, only 18OO 
miles by air from west Africa. In 1939 j when the bulge became the 
keystone of US defense planning for the hemisphere, Brazilian capacity 
for defending its own northeast was close to nil. Despite its size 
and natural wealth Its military strength was almost nonexistent; its 
army of 66,000 lacked modem combat equipment; Its navy was antiquated; 
and Its air amii with no combat-worthy aircraft, was weaker than those 
of Argentina and Peru. This military weakness, coupled with the fact 
that internal security and intraheml spheric security considerations 
kept any available forces in the southeast, meant that the 2,500-mile 
coastline north of Rio de Janeiro was, for practical purposes, 
defenseless . 

The US and Brazil took divergent approaches to the problem of 
defending Brazil from outside aggression. The War Department favored 
sending US troops; Brazil insisted on defending the bulge with its 
own troops, heavily reinforced by US equipment, financial and technical 
assistance, and naval and air 6iQ}port. Informal Joint planning conducted 
by the two military establishments in the summer of 1939 seemed to 
hinge on the question of munitions. If the US could furnish the azms 
Brazil wanted. Major Ridgway reported, the remaining steps toward 
military collaboration would be relatively easy. But the US Army was 
prevented by legal restrictions from transferring supplies from its 
own stocks, and private US manufacturers could not meet European 
competition. In fact, except for aircraft, Brazil had previously ob- 
tained its military material almost exclusively from Europe. Of the 
283 planes on hand in March 19^1* 209 were from the US, 46 from Germany, 
and 23 from the UK. But none of its combat vessels were US-made, and 
most of its ground equipment came from European sources. 

When the outbreak of the war In Europe made the delivery of 
German arms shipments precarious, the Brazilian Army became increasingly 
anxious to secure arras from the US. Fortunately for the army's cause, 
President Roosevelt's attention was directed to Brazil in September 
1939 by reports that the Germans intended to seize the island of 
Fernando de Noronha for a submarine base. US solicitude over the 
islands apparently lubricated the legal machinery impeding the transfer 
of equipment to foreign governments, for in November both the President 
and the Secretary of War approved the sale of some surplus coast 
artillery equipment to Brazil at nominal prices. Between January and 
May 1940 Brazil bought for cash 99 6-lnchj l3 7-inch, and' 26 12-inch 
Cuns* ''S It hoppchisd, tCio salQ made no ccr.{:rlbution' to the def&nse 
of Brazil prior. i;o Pearl liarbor because tne.US,. v;hich finally Siilpped 
soi.te oi'the 6-lnch guna before the end of 1941, failed to supply 
ammunition for them, and Brazil could not manufacture its own. 

Actually the US was more successful in persuading the UK to 
permit Geiman arms shipments to Brazil through the British blockade 
than it was in supplying Brazil directly. For though Brazil received 
only a fraction of a large arras order it had placed with the Geman 
Krupp works, it was far more than the US was able to purvey during 
the prewar years. Only vAien the Lend-Lease Act removed the last 
obstacle to leu<ge -scale assistance did the flow of ams to Brazil, 
even on paper, amount to more than a trickle . 21 



21. Conn and Fairchlld HS, 265-272. 



From November 1935 to December 1939 the US licensed for export 
to Brazil a total of Just over $7 million in munitions. For the 
first 6 months of 1940 the figure was $1.7 million. Early in 1941 
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the US offered a $12 million credit to Brazil to purchase military 
supplies, but Brazil never used the credit, for it preferred to wait 
for the more liberal terras of the pending lend-lease agreement. The 
agreement, signed on 1 October 19^1, promised delivery of $l6 million 
worth of equipment by September 1942 and another $34 million later. 
Still, before Pearl Harbor actual deliveries contrasted starkly with 
promised deliveries. A token shipment of trucks and tanks, »rtiich 
arrived in time to be pai^aded in an independence -day celebration, 
produced a favorable psychological reaction, but, as the Brazilian 
Foreign mnlster pointed out, the shipment was hardly suitable for 
defending Natal. 

In December 1941 a Joint Military Board for the Northeast was 
created to supervise the construction of new base facilities. This 
board, which began meeting in January 1942, soon ran into the bogey 
of munitions shipments. The Brazilians on the board advised their US 
colleagues that any concrete arrangements would have to await an 
agreement between the US and Brazil on Joint defense responsibilities; 
this agreement in turn still inplicitly depended upon ams shipments. 
At the close of the. Rio Conference* on 28 Jeuiiiary. 194^ President' ' 
Vargas, overruling the objections of the amy, broke relations with 
the Axis. He told Svunner Welles that stationing US ground forces in 
Brazil was out of the question then, and in the future would be 
contingent on the delivery of sufficient military equipment to enable 
Brazilian troops to share on an equal footing in Joint defense measures. 

The Brazilian — rather than the US — concept of Joint defense of 
the bulge was finally accepted by the US. In February 1942 the US 
authorized the immediate delivery of 20 light tanks and 4 3 -inch 
antiaircraft guns to Brazil; in March the two countries signed a new 
lend-lease agreement calling for eventual delivery of $200 million 
worth of equipment, double the amoimt planned in the original agree- 
ment; and the US pledged tha» delivery of certain items— tanks, planes, 
and antiaircraft guns— before the end of 1942. In April the US flew 
In 6 B-25's and 6 P-40's for General Gomes 'Brazilian Air Force, By 
June the War Department had officially recognized the new concept of 
defense of the northeast — Brazilian troops supported by US equipment, 
training, alzpower, and seapower. 

After June 1942 the flow of military equipment to Brazil was 
steady and voluminous. By the end of the program Brazil had been 
charged with about $360 million in lend-lease aid, or about 73 per • 
cent of the total for the 19 participating Latin American republics. 
Lend-lease aid to Brazil was distributed approximately as follows: 



aircraft and aeronautical material 




million 


vessels and other watercraft 




tl 


tanks and other vehicles 


II 


ordnance and ordnance stores 


11 


II 


miscellaneous military equipment 


37 


tl 


agricultural. Industrial, and other 






commodities 


30 


IT 


services and expenses 


12 


tt 


facilities and equipment 


8 


It 


testing, reconditioning, etc., of defense 




i> 22 


articles 


4 



22, Ibid., 293-296, 306-319; US House, "Thirty- second Report to 
Congress on Lend-Lease Operations" (House Doc. No. 227, 82d Cong, 
1st sess; Washington, 1951} > App I (b). 
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At the close of World War II lend-lease assistance was terminated, 
and the US adopted the so-called Interim Allocation Program (1945-1948). 
Under this program, and within the provisions of the Surplus Property- 
Act the US military establishment on 26 December 1945 was authorized 
to provide military assistance to Brazil. By 31 October 1948 $40,688,000 
of military assistance had been programmed for Brazil, and $26,950,000 
had actually been delivered. 23 



23. (TS) Table, "Current Foreign Military Aid Programs," End to 
, JMAC to SecA, SecNav, and SecAP, 9 Nov 48 . 



If it is true that Brazil has been dissatisfied with US military 
and economic assistance since World War II, it is decidedly not true 
that Brazil, in comparison with other Latin American countries, has 
been neglected. Under the Mutual Security Program, of the total of 
$256.3 million in grant military aid given to all of Latin America 
during the fiscal years 1952 through 1959^ Brazil received $101,4 
million, or almost 40 per cent. Similarly, during the same period, 
it received $66.5 million worth of excess US stocks, or 58 per cent 
of the Latin American total; $1,189.7 million worth of non-MAP 
economic aid, or 39 per cent of the Latin American total in that 
category; and $30.5 million or 6.6 per cent of the MAP economic aid. 
In all, excluding deliveries of excess stocks, Baraizil got $1,321.6 
million in various types of US assistance, amounting to 34 per cent 
of the total US outlay in Latin America. In addition Brazil purchased 
for cash during the period (FY 1952-1959) $23.2 million worth of US 
military equipment, and in 1957 received a $6.9 million military 
equipment loan (a transfer of a specific item or items, usually vessels, 
requiring only the return of the item). 

In exchange for pemissa^n to use Fernando de Noronha as a 
mis Bile -tracking station, the US agreed to an $87 million grant aid 
program. Accordingly, the US programmed for Brazil $8.8 million in 
FY 1958, $23.5 in FY 1959, and $17.3 million in FY 196O; and the 
Defense Department proposed a program of $26.6 million for FY 196I. 
These increments are included in the MAP program for Brazil. 

The major categories of grant military assistance for Brazil 
since the inception of MAP are as follows (in thousands of dollars) : 



Cum est. Deli- 






veries through 


Procrammed 


Proposed 


FY 


1959 


FY i960 


FY 1961 


aircraft and equipment 


17,195 


4,538 


2,507 


ships and equipment 


9,153 




6,926 


tanks and other vehicles 


19,991 


4,377 


2,659 


ammunition 


7,188 


288 


1,219 


electronic equipment 


9,626 


383 


1,689 


spare parts 


1,890 


1,498 


4,817 


training 


1,603 


1,333 


2,210 
3,096 


packing, crating, handling 


7,694 


2,354 



The major items transferred or promised included 6 C119's, 37 
f80C's, 3 HUL I's, 6 52F»s, 4 T33's, 4 H19*s, 3 DD»b, 8 DE»s, 2 MSP's 
and 2 submarines as well as a variety of vehicles, guns, and ammunition. 

The military assistance program supports Brazil's mutual security 
forces— 1 amored cavalry btn., 1 infantry' RCT, 1 airborne RCT, 4 
field artillery btns., 1 engineer combat btn., 1/3 marine regimental 
landing team, 45 vessels, and 7 air squadrons— a total of 19,341 men, 
which represents 9 per cent of the country's total armed forces. ThB 
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program Is administered by the US delegation of the JBaSMC, which 
functions as the HAAG for Brazil. 



24. (C) ICA, "U.S. Bxtemal Assistance," l6 Mar 60, 5^, 57; ASD 
(ASD/£SA flies), "Mutual Security Program: Fiscal Year i960 and 1961 
Bstlmates, Military Assistance Functional Presentation," 2 Mar 60, 
223* 224; ASD/ISA, Office, Heg Dlr Western Hemisphere, "Mutual 
Security Forces: Strength of MAF-S^orted Units," MS table. 
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J That the Brazilian armed forces are a vital 
force in arazillan political life has already been detailed earlier 
in the study, but because of its cogency and direct application in a 
situation of najor US Interestj the Country Team's description of the 
Brazilian amed forces' power and Influence is here quoted in full: 

In considerirg the relationship of niilitary assis- 
tance to overall U.S. cb;}ective8 in Brazil it is neces- 
sary to understand the special position of the Amed 
Forces in Brazilian national life. The Brazilian Anny 
is perhaps the major force which keeps this strategically 
located, potentially wealthy, heterogeneous nation united- 
along with the Church and the Portuguese languace. Its 
preponderant importance is based on the fact that the Anny 
bears the principal responsibility for raaintalnlng internal 
security, political stability and security against foreign 
attack. The army« in addition, in many instances has a 
decisive role in civilian affairs, many of which are of 
direct concern to the United States. While the influence 
of the Brazilian Armed Forces in national affairs varies 
In inverse proportion to the strength, efficiency and 
forcefulness crf civilian administration, it is at all 
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times, today as it has been historically, a principal 
force, fortunately usually a democratic and stabilizing 
one. 'The attitudes of the Brazilian Amed Forces toward 
the United States are therefore of great importance to 
U.S. national security and foreign policy objectives. 
While military aid cannot in itself assure friendly 
attitudes toward all objectives of L-nportance to the 
U.S., fri«^nmy attitudes of the military would probably 
be impossible to achieve without military aid. 



What is more, Brazil clearly does not Intend to cut its own 
armed forces expenditures, in the recent past there has been isolated 
comment questioning the costs involved in maintainln*t the Brazilian 
armed fcrces, but such cries have been ''voices in the wilderness " 
One daily opposition newspaper has questioned the wlsdon of continuing 
to demand compensation in military hardware for Brazilian military 
cooperation when the nation was in dire need of economic assistance to 
develop xts resources, and one member of the Chamber of Deputies has 
censured the government for continuing to devote a large portion of 
the national budget to military expenditures at a time when the budgets 
of other agencleB were being drastically reduced. Neither, howeverT 
was able to rally any noticeable support. 

In the words of the Brazil Country Team: "The provision of U.S. 

!Siio?wT^?°^®^^*'?.^° ^^^^^ contributed to the accomplishment of 
overall U.S. security objectives. Specifically: U.S. military aid 
has pemitted Brazil to maintain certain relatively modem combat units 
in all three services; it has enhanced Brazil's capabilities to maintain 
internal security; and it has permitted Brazil to maintain forces in 
being which could contribute to the Western Hemisphere defense effort. 

contribution would be principally connected 
with defending her coastal sea lines of communication '2^ 



A . (?) US Embassy Brazil, (OSD/ISA files) "Country Team 

Analysis," CA 9585, 1 July 59. 
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Brazil - A New World Force? 



Brazil has such aspirations c^ot bt^doSbttd Buf?! ^^^L 
fom In which these aspirations will final ? ^-''-^^S 2^^^^ 

world power in its own riaht Bt^TT iK^S Potentially a 

interest in the creaSon S « °i }^^^ manifested deep 

it goes without bSw ?h^t L^nn?'^«^'^.°^ ^^^^^ American natlSns; 

Of Iti o«f SfilaSSf^J'tSe Sem?«Sh»i2"»"^*'' ^,l"=>^a8lng awareness 

2^«ifl%at?SS 'aSj'e?r^*i°2l?^*r?n h**" country economic 
to industrialization as ^ SftSl^r? become converted 

of .neasuree to improve the econoJc'ISd"Sffiot'?f*^'SjJJSrfr^ 

have aceeBB^fSversftt^^tSS?*^ "'^^^ greatneso must 

maustnl! ooliS S^o??^.'^;r^° and possess the necessary 

several new Dlants h^cnm f « cL 2 ? ^i}^ ^^en augmented by 

CathSlaSraSd^ 19li^izi??« IfHV ^fP^f"^ Santo, and Santa"^ 
4.5 mllllin tons ??L?Jt?^i,? ®B®®^ output was estimated at about 

SO^mHuon toSS?) vSiril^^f^LSft^H^;.^^'" '5, and the UK's 
Brazil « 8 vast ?Ai«airfrS . ? stimulated the expansion and use of 
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?n««-i»Uj??«? a Western powers except the US.) Until iq^ia 

Japanese I 'ranee, and In recent years over half a million 

Beenfl*to*^e?S^J%.hl^'r?^"S 1°'^'^ rendezvous with destiny, 
ca^r in SSrtS DoiitJ?? ^2*^" necessary for a bnillLit 

that ISoied'^Jt^pac^ TS^'nltlSn-f^^t.^? ^ variety of obstacles 
Is to control Its raoid fiAonn^i^^l ? greatest problem at present 

prcsrams-.?? aU?a™^forlJS^ S^l?I?*^?P'^S^;,,^ 

and thus to pave the wav fSS l^??ii.f^f,^*^^ ^ crippling Inflation, 
Of llvlna* aome ai* MvZ wr«5^r i-"-^^® subsist at too low a standard 

s^s^"irJr£?f~ • 

to BrizillSTdevelipS^nt "^fi^S its full contribution 

^nSfs-ffSd'' 5^bir?f a?tS^i^??SJ°^"'«? developmen? cSilS 
own terms, Brazil h2t t^r^L private investment on its 

But heS^fS iL StJS?LtL ^^^^^ expansion, 

credit, hafe workid MalnS B^?i?^"S^ policies, by weakening its 
both the natural oSh^?: Brazil. Nevertheless, these obstacles, 
reSve. aSHI oSe n«~f.T:r^^' ^^^i" Brazil's power ti 

me yeai^^y weu serl^L??^wr "^J^^n, "the next^^twenty- 
world, Brazllfa? «t^L«^«°'°! ""^^^^ Sreat powers of the 

will i*»mHrU oil 7 Statesmen are faced with a challenge which 
Will require all their energy, imagination, and intelllgSice to^^. " 26 



26. 



Caoacho, Brazil, (rev. ed., London), 113, II5, 118. 



capabI^%]?^S''^°BS^if foj:^?^'-^ Argentina is the only nation 
Brazil hold?GpS<-?7n «?f^f^^^£°f leadership in Latin America, but 

with the antl-US st«^"t^ 4Se"SSv§SL'St^^iSy^|^t.TI^La 
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sS^l^r^a^^^^^ c??&%^^^^^^^ ^i"!'^'- continental 

it might Sthirwise jeopardlzritrnS4«?f2«^?^^ °^ fear that 

to reinforce Its clS'^L'^^lice^^f |if a^^^ P^ly 

I^tln^Me'rl^L^lflS^f J^rwen%^^^^ leadership m 

recent ventures Into !n?t?nItionilnS?f??!'* by President Kubltschek's 
and his more recent deSa^STfoS ll/SiJi. SI OP^^ation Pan America, 

world power PQlVnMin2<-Sf ;?f recognition of Brazil as a 

in the role of Ltin Le^lSS le^Ser JSL^??^^"*^^ ^^^^^^ "^elf 

but is also repre^^fwv« S?^? °f *^?^* hundred million ^ 

be present ar?SI'mee?S^r He'iS^ndZJ^^f ^^^S" culture- 

was only being consistent i^^hVi- reminded Elsenhower that he 
substantiai pfrt ?hl LS^aS^^n^M^^ statements that this 

role it has plSed in thfi^SSA??^^^?®''^ 5® the muted 



7l8 Ai^'58h"82!'^^ Blsenhower m Dept of State Bulletin, 
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ARGENTINA* 



thA although the eighth largest country In the world and 

?Mrd ?Sf J^p^^r^™ 20 Latin ASerlcan naSonS, il Xut Se- 
o5^?erW?e D^LSL^^n «!v ^^f^^^'^ asset Is the broad stStch 

finelt f=L?^f'r^® m central Argentina called the Pampas, one of the 

S|h^?*Sb^z^ S tSi\^fi,^"! largest, and most 

of iZi^»^fS ? 2'^ 5*'^ ittnerlcan oounbrlea, Is made up prlmarUv 
MsiSi^S^ !''°f''*f^ I*aly' and German^. ThroughSut thSr 

ftlstory, the Argentines generally have lived well, with rSativerJ 
constant opportunity for employment and llttirJSAgS of hi^!^'' 

•"T^y history the Argentine was one of Soaln's Isaat 
„^ underdeveloped possessions In the NeSHSrld SSe 

a^t^le^ent was not made until 15537md It Was Mt 

a«u tne Dinoing or this region more closely with the mother country 

The first afcpnnf^;ho^ by Argentine forces without the aid of Spain. 
|%| ^f ^-^ar ?Le?S^ -e^^^ 

rSsed ?he IJ-lnSL^dfS!.^''*!'"' ^ July iS^l, tS Argentines 

om tlea iith^n^L^^'^^?*'?- soon as they had severed their 

S lrSn?lSrSi.e^l^oJ^*fL=r^2* liberator, Jose de San Mariln. 
their flSt f^i^S^-Sf™*^ *^ *=° a^<J Chilean patriots In 

ISlis%^lS*l^°?^«SS|-ChSlaf ft^%f°"''« 

^mi aSd ia,SaJ^T?evo?? I fill ^afortune of Invasions by 
from power. revolt of the Argentine Anny. Rosas fell 

parinI'thirstuSv'^°L-°*- ' ^°^^'»^e ^ow^oes were used in pre- 
Md w;Stlnf (?LSSi5^f M ^''^ ^'S'V ^- "bitaker. The United States 
anos^Mtlna lOambrldge, Mass., 1954); Hhltaker, Ar gentine Upheaval 

SS^^Sd'tS tS?eH?^i Of State, "A St W 5f tii clTet lt 
Exte^2 RlSlScr?a^'5S/J^?|.^^^"5*-«^°a= Argentina." 



One of the first acts of Rosas' successor. General nrauiza was 
the sponsoring of a ne» constltutlcn In I853. Though ext^veiv 

tS?,«~TiSf^ f^l^'^ this cinsUtSfJon smi liides 

rSl«d SmS??^'™*"*? framers of the new constitution 

Oe^I^i fi?I^jL"E?" foreign constitutions, especially that of ihe OS. 
SS^ldent^Si? rt^J^?^^ ^" ^^55 "as elected the republic's first 
25;^ J,™'.? * Respite an auspicious start the next 27 years were rife 
"^''i^ '^'^^ principal causes of ionf Uct^ * 

control Sl%h2*r^" Ji''" ^"^ provinces over federatlra and 

ihf the Income from the customhouses. On the Issue of federa-^ 
tlon, the provinces desired considerable autonany: Buenos Aires 
«f??i^r,^''i?i°?SSj;=^l^^*i°"- Although the iss^iaf nSreStSllV 
llltll^ ZliLlf^ *^ "^^y °f became the Jlwonal 

of'^tte dlWer^Jn.**^" ^ constitution In i860 resolved mSti 

Pl^" i860 to 1880 Argentina made considerable proKress under auoh 

l^fSJo^ffllf^aTSf'^r^f ^? Bartolome Mitre (lillffllljr^o^^f 
iarmiento (ia6B-1874), and Nicolas Avellaneda (l874-l880) ora«t 

'^'^^ ^1? "elds of law. financereducatliA. ?^Ln 
transportation. Immigration was enoiuraged/and moM ttLi 

tioA^?nir^^?^^l,ri^''^'^ ^'^^ """^'V <»"'1'« AvellSeda^X^J^. 
tlon alone. In 1879 General Julio Roca. MltSster of War 

fS^fiS^^^"^*.!"^ renaming Indians in sSihlL Ar^^ii^I? \ 

^Atn^^L"^^ them and thus o^ned the 

Slti PaiSSSv ?l86l^a?n^ "*J^^5S"*: Apparently not even the war 

durini^Sl^eiiod?^ ^ °" nation's progress 

by a neS conll^^Itlve'Sug^cto" ^SSS' '^ernment was dominated 
represented by Oeneral Hom i2 ^ "fys this period was best 

president fro^ isSO S ?8ll'aSd™gIfn*f?o^"?ISS ?r?o^f ^^^^ and 
the years from 1880 on tKve veara .l!^?^ ?° ^9°^' though 
discontent. ApmbSjib nrTih:*^ u ? ° se'^^o'^a social and poUtloal 
behavior? at iSt^ ^™2?eS SJ?h"S^,? ?f political gooT 

Of that tine. S"a^?3^^ef S.hiS?*"" iimerlcan oountrles 

class and talcing an active ?Seres?'iS^?^Jf the Argentine middle 
group demanded poUt? oal dowp^ J^^^^ politics. Before long this 
This was the belJmVX? Sr^^i^ "! economlt strength, 
under the lea«leSKf Hl^tJ toLeW^^ "^""^ 

rise of*th6"2lrt}i»?f ^ conservative oligarchy and the subsequent 
fl«o iQifi? ^ brought about by President Roque Saenz Pena 

belJev^ thlt tJ?^5i""^3^3-^^ °^ *''e Conservatives, nl^e P^ 

H sir^^^v?s??i^„3'^rp?e°nnd»- 

Ki!rch5s°^'II?i:^d*?o?"s^i?^t*°b^a1lS?'°Sd''i^e'? iM^^^^Laed 
Ld fSSuS?SS"S'S?;\*"'^ ""^^ administration was^rJ^^b? 

L^itlr hA=^^^^^ 

that the ArgentiSe^'oS^^^^I^.es^^^^.^^a^/-i5:f,Si«???S;! 

of thelf^sHiuStrt^'tf fL?^r^iT"^5: vulnerable economy, was one 
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Jose ?SbLJ? ov^JtS^j; thfi^?^.v^i„'^" leadership of Oeneraa 

activities were overlooked by Castillo Aft«i ? So^^^S'^^foSV^r*^^^^® 
declared Argentina's neutralltv hn? hi hJI !^ 19^*1 Castillo 

V V^erP^Si'^^St Srt'i^d? ^ iTSJSyW ?aStm'o" 
gained control of the government In his own right. ' Castillo 

of Wa?1rwen1f 'seere?r^'i/?IS" ""T? Wee-President and Minister 
would be held bv i-hr^^H 4.u " Parrell announced that elections 

«apped i| ?Se llbl?lni mlslea ?o J'* Duarte Peron-s Mstress. 

demSided the reotll of^pS?" Par?6?i «™> 
and on 17 October 1945 ^I^SIJ're^SSel^iol^Sf 

with hlTcSU^^trMlSS ?SI I^eiJ^St'^^^J??*/?!?""? f-'-n. 
and Eva, with the support of the dP^^rJ^o;* election Peron 

their hold on the coS?j:J.^*^ln^S||2^i^f f^^i^^*^^^^^^ 
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CoSrt^^'the^^v.t^o^*'^ services. He purged the Argentine Supreme 
.Sr54?!r-, S universities, promulgated a new constitution in 

tSf ^?zSir2i-^Ji-''S"""^ «^"P* the Peronlsta partsr. with 

thfi^selzure of the newspaper La Prensa in 1951. Peron's cSnqSst ^ 

Peron though victorious, suffered his first reverses oww l^ly.^ 

JSo^JSS Eva on the party as its vice-presidential ?aSldate 

omceS candidacy apparently failed to appease^?i thl" 

officers, for shortly before the election a group of them revoitprf 

suppressed, the revolt presenterLnvinclSg Im^^^^ 
that substantial opposition existed among army officers bStht«?S! 
regime and to organized labor as well. The iLedlate Iff eJt If l^t 

armed forces. Using the coup attempt as an excuse thP nrpqi^LJ 
S^^^^?i1e^°Sf^5l?l!° " »/SlmStir^rLtire 

Deron^staa'h«/V?5??!^^ a relatively honest canvass, the 

llectlon For desnJ?p''pf °" . *° ^^^^^^^ of the 

Dron«io«Ao J. Si^® Peron's enormous advantages— a monopoly of all 

propaganda media, the prohibition of rivm onaTTi-!«r,e i-u 

Of Eva's Peronlsta women's Party I^-the n^^^^^^ 

Prondlei ticket, garnered one-third of the tot£f vote! 

Peron'^?n Ju?v"i S?i^%f ^^^^f^^ * ^^''^"^ "^^^ the death of Eva 

self ind ^K®r''L*°'^^ ©f her in?Dortant roles him* 

h«rt h«??? ^ ^JS'^^^^* various organizations and machines shr 

^ncZi^^ aib%?i^?|?KSnr""^'^^^' ^^^"^^^^ ^^"'^^^ 

Ster?Irencr%^?'"^^^^^ ^''i' Charging ^hfchSrfrSjtMtlSi^ 
t«rtl;f rrS' ^fr®'^ ! police began arresting Catholic priests and lav 

^:jiiur^?srp^is«s^^tL"^^^^^^ 

excommunicated. i^neir case to the Vatican, and Peron was 

all. fo^"^«??r?*^® Peron's alienation from the Church, the naval 
16 jSSe ?6r? regular air force, revolted^n 

iiT £iiSL1r ^^^^^^^^ - "si"" 

T™i>»?? V. i,? ® military Junta became dissatisfied with OenAMi 
held ln"l^«iriXS"S-t^ JJIforof rrlS^1^^°SI."lhl 
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bSt^t^pd^nipf^Ho ^^"^""^^ Aramburu was not pleased with the outcome, 
Dut turned over the government to Prondizl as he had pledged. 

la hpi?ii?r,S*^i'^'^ ®*^Pf economically, Argentina, under Frondlzl 

fln^ci^Sfin^r^?i\^'^"?,^®8^®® stability and with outside ' 
SiS^conomJc'SelSSIl!^ ^^^tlc^ 



US-Argentine Relations 



hlstorical^f hlJjf f^n/^^^f/^"^"^ ^y^' ^ Argentina 
JilJS T , ® found little In common. During the 150 vears of 

^pnir/!^^*^''''S4P ^ave frequently been at odds? three f Sda- 

?n TliH«T®^^^^"S^ economic rivalry; (2) rivalry for iSdershlo 

fSrJtgi pSTIciet: Argentine bilaSrai is, us SumaJe^ar''''' 

fho -t™^!*^?*^!?"® ^^^^ Argentina began In 181O— during the oeriod of 
i??h ?Sr®«n*'^rV^''''^T^"* appointed while Napoleon ^ntrollIfspaSn- 

5® appointment by President Madison of Joel Poinsett as 
agent for seamen and commerce." The Buenos Aires "caretaker" J^^r^ 

3lcL?td%heli ind^r^'n'^'^^^'^ Polnsett^'lvenlLu^'^^Slf Mo^^^^ 
vMiiff Spam. A little over a vear later 

.iiltTy.^^i''^''^^''.^^^^^'' Philadelphia was recognized afSs v^cf 

meS? L L^rf ^Jn' f ""ri represen^ive o? any govern- 

ment to be recognized by an Argentine Government. govern 

a serles^of"eSvn^?f«*J?* declared her Independence In 1816 she sent 
SlthJi?d ?fn J?.*^® P seeking recognition. The US temporarily 

withheld its recognition, however, because It felt this would rn^it 
?f «HS?f?^"« negotiations with Sp4ln over the pS^chase orpiorJS^ 
m Ser fi^hi llTn^^^'^ Russia were showing soSe signs of lldSTspaln 

AwS? ^""'^ ^'^^^^ the"?SdJpl„ieSoe of 

President Monroe's announcement in December 182^ of the fAmnnq 

lptir?ts coioiffn'ia?? Britain Withdrew Its settleSen? In im! and 

^. 2?^ ^" Argentina, reasoning that earlier SnaAiah 

/iS^JtJfS^'' J5S vleeroyalty naturally went to her in I810 Shfn^f 

blockaded Buenos Aires and landed forces in Ur^auaTto hairj^^^^nf^r... 
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uocwine to challenge Argentine hegemony m Latin America. 

SftSS^t^el ?™ir.e°?„^^rS^^"Lr?o°S^?n1ar°' to the us aid further 

arbitrateTb?'i;s'p?^sl*denl*ISve/l^f '"fT*^ ^" ^^78 was 

with the decision ever! t?™,SS^f^P?"'^ the Argentines appeared satisfied 

dispute!, oSe' JeLee^ASn^'aS^Silf J'^JSuay^ aiS^^aSX.'^"?^'^ 
Argentina and Chile In iSqq Kerr7oS?fs\i?v. , another between 

l88q-i8QO*'®^hi^!^.,?!Jjf''''^®r^°^ Conference, held in Washington in 
eSin^ 'tf delegation opposed the US on most isSSes? 

Si«'in tharrelln^' a? Jh^ ^^^^^ of Latin America agalnsrus 
?« Mexico CltTLlll^:\4l^^^^^^^ ^^^^ 

^o:>t^^''l^,t^'l,t^^^^^ conference several 

ArgentLe Foreign Minl^^S^,^??^ recurrence of such Incidents, 

a public debrth?o2Jh^Sj^^S^ collection of 

occupation of its ff^fJ^S! J»*®^ention in an American nation or 

doctSne Saf t"?e^"Sted bv^Z???^?^^^^? be prohibited. ""Sis 
The US opposed the Stl^fatlll^^J^iZ^^^^^^ inter-American action, 
f erred Instead the "Blc stie^» n^f??,^ ^^^^ Drago's proposal and pre- 
responsibility iol the^co^Sct o? Jhp ^ assumed some 

the animosity^f Arg^^tS^^S g1nerll'Sv15'?Ss1[c*J?SL^ ^ ''^'^ 

19067sL'no1i3'p^tL''SI?ie^ tSf STSSS'.^^^'^J^ '^^^o in 

issues had been avolLd wh^S m«w«?^ and Argentina as controversial 
American Conf eSeSeS, held ?S SSS^f ^? ^^^^f"da. The fourth inter- 
Since controverI?a?'isfGL Se^r^^LS^?*^^ ^^"^^^^ harmonious 

since 1910 was Argentina's J^^nLSl^ agenda. Then too, 

speeches wer^dK^tt lulo^zJ^the hSfr"*'"''"' 

naval^S^"^ra^^S'Ii??,^^,?f^^ "M^'f the 
closer to the US thi^^iS ^ItWeshlS" S^^iSS^^^^^Sh^^ neighbors 
Oovemment especially deal^^rf io lSL ^^Pjomacy. The Argentine 
in an effort t^o^fsL Br^nilS S^vf? ^^^^^ta^tial warship contracts 
firms. With the heirof sSte K^Senfo^^iMp^^ T'S^* 
succeeded in obtaining cont^ctf'^fo^ ba^t?esM ^" 

Presid\l?1^i^^?!f,~^ ,™a- fv ^ 

ference In Buenos Aires without ?hi^il J? ^ American con- 

attempts failed, In^rt^fleLt hS?J,«2^f2*\°£ °^ 5*^® "S, but both 
to prevent the ieetiSgs! ' because the US used Its influence 

by thf s'K'polIcits'SS cM??L'?%'5'°:^ ^'^^ Characterised 
world war i ^ad^disrupled^z^^SSJ^n^^^ 
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situation was decidedly unfavorable for Argentina. The Fordney- 

iLl^^^L^""^ °£ ^^^^^ Argentina by raising the diity on 

beef, lamb, mutton, vrtieat, linseed, and wool. Although the value of 
Argentine exports to the US did not fall off as a result of that 
tariff, her imports still exceeded her exports, resulting In a con- 
tinuing unfavorable balance of trade. To Argentina us predominance in 
Hemisphere was another indication of the growing threat of 
'Yankee imperialism," US use of its new power through armed inter- 
ventlon In the Caribbean in the 1920' s was particularly offensive to 
the Argentines, for they had long been leaders in the anti -inter- 
ventionist movement in Latin America. The US and Argentina did come 
4°^fJJjt^< Inter-American Conference at Santiago, Chile* 

in 1923 long enough to veto a proposal by Uruguay for an American 
Leaque of Nations. This spirit of cooperation did not last long, 
vSUI^^r* Inter-American Conference at Havana. Cuba in 

igaa, Argentina once again attacked US economic policies. 

Relations between the two countries were no better durlrjz: the 
depression decade beginning in 1929. In 1927 the US had excluded 

L chilled beef from Argentina because of evidence of hoof and 
mouth disease in her cattle. Due to Argentine protests this restric- 

modified, but in 1930 the US Congress passed the Smoot-Hawley 
Tariff Act which, among other things, reiii?)osed the restrictions on 
Argentine chilled beef. Even though the US was still one of her 
biggest customers Argentina reacted to this legislation by channeling 
as much trade as possible to Europe through bilateral trade agreements. 

The US attempted to mend fences at the seventh Inter- American 
Conference at Montevideo, tttoiguay, in 1933 by introducing a declaration 
iLtflS^ ^fr ^ojf'^'^n? barriers and signing another against inter- 

vention. No attempt was made by the US to take over the leadership of 
Wie conference, and the leadership went to the Argentine delegation. 
•me conference thus ended on a note of harmony, particularly between 
rne us and Argentine delegaUons. However, differences of opinion 
between the two nations continued to arise. These differences, for 
instance, contributed to prolonging the Chaco War (1928-38) between 
Bolivia and Paraguay because, although the US and Argentina wanted to 
end the war, each had a different solution. Thereafter, the US and 
Argentina drifted farther apart. 

4. 4.u**T*I}® eighth Inter-Amerlcan Conference at Llina, Peru m 1938, as 
at the Inter-Amerlcan Conference for the Maintenance of Peace held at 
BuenoB Aires in 1936, Argentina opposed us efforts to create machinery 
for concerted action among the American states in the event of an 
attack from Europe or of trouble within the hemisphere. Argentina 
also at first opposed US atteirpts to create an inter-American con- 
sultative committee or a conference of foreign ministers to meet at 
regular intervals, but later such a plan was adopted. 

V i. ^ 1939 negotiations Initiated by the US for a trade agreement 
between the two countries were attempted without success, but by 19^1 
the war had made Argentina's bilateral trade agreements with European 
countries worthless and she was more receptive to the plan. After the 
^ f*^*fy^into World War II, Argentina maintained her traditional 
neutrality, although she did accord the US the status of a nonbel- 
ligerent. Relations between the two countries remained strained for 
the duration of the War, especially during the Castillo regime, because 
of his strong pro-Axis leanings. 

« - The Inter-Amerlcan Conference on Problems of War and Peace held in 
Mexico City in 19^5 finally paved the way for Argentina's re-entry into 
Pan-Americanism. All of the American nations, including the US. 

Argentina's admission to the Uhlted Nations, and on 27 March 
1945 Argentina declared war on Qemiany and Japan, 
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D^,.™T "ext clash between the US and Argentina came In 1946 during 
^llt I election. There was a great deal of opposition to Peron in 
1945, but It was hindered more than helped by the new US ambassador 
to Argentina, Sprullle Braden, who openly took a leading part In the 
fight against Peron. This enabled Peron to cast .hijnself in the roll 

°^ resistance to Yankee intervention, Braden returned 
Jh.^^!^^?®T°S.^''/'^* ^545 to become Assistant Secretary of Statein 
t^fL iJf'^'' American relations and from his new post continued his 

^ ;/Blue Book on Argentina," published Just 2 
?S»J^AS^fS??.^*'n A'^^"*^?^ elections of 1946, Braden attempted to prove 
that Argentine Government officials, and especially Peron, were so 
«hJ^?:?!f ^^..''S^^^Ti^®? Nazl-Pascist leanings that their government 
nnS?il??^ have the trust and confidence of the Argentine |eopae7 Its 
SSJiinf 2? t^^Jl^ 2^ Argentine election stamped It m ai 

defeat Peron. Although there is no way of measuring 
^ Argentines, this example of "Yankee iServentlon^ 

probably gained many more votes for Peron than It cost him. 

nr ^ttil^LltZ"^^'^ election to the presidency in 1946 the Department 
t^Ll^i^n^° 2°*^ unbending opposition towards 

«hS?"*«''S Oovernment. The desire of the US militkhr departmentr 
JSr.°?J!^?«L^®?^®P?®''^° ""^^^^ defense treaty and us hope of success 

?J Conference for the Maintenance of Peace and 

^li^t^ ^^V^ factors in formulating the new 

Itll^l' . J^e^^^onference was held mainly to create machinery for Inmle- 
?h2 i^o^?f temporary wartime pact signed at Chapultepec, and, altoough 
the Argentines opposed some of the proposals, they did sign the pactT 

Ar.»oJ?® years between 1946 and 1953 were not years of amiable US- 
f «f f ri"® relations. During muoh of this time Peron was waging an 
?S47""?h2^^^ y"*^** Argentina. Meeting m Rio de. Janeiro in late 

1947, the 21 American republics finally signed the Inter-American 
Treaty of Reciprocal Assistance, usually referred to simply as the Rio 
?lfSS?Lt?r*?; ^^'^^"fS A«8entina signed the treaty, ^e'^d^d so 

another 3 years before she ratified it. Argentina 
?|fS^^ipa*ed in the Inter-American Conference at Bogota, Colombia in 

1948, again with a great deal of reluctance. But at th4 timeher 
SfiS^^J®! to that conference were signing the Charter of the Organiza- 

Ji?^P«5^^ri''^^^*^*i? i^'^^^ ^® mter-Amerlcan systim) and 

the Pact of Bogota, which dealt with the peaceful settlements of 
disputes, Peron was making speeches at home declaring that the time 

o?'sS^Lr«n'°2f^i:!S?*' ^ that Argentina, should in ?Se s^Llt^f 
of San Martin, be making bilateral agreements with the other Latin 
American nations* 

— «^^A* outbreak of the Korean War Peron applauded the US for 
rnnSJ^ ^ °v, ^^""^ indications that Argentina could be 
counted on to do her part. Argentine public opinion was generally 

participation in the Korean fighting, however.lnd 
Argentina's contribution was limited to a modest gift of foodstuffs. 

ft ehaLrfriSf.J^^"^ £°'' £2^^®!? capital in Argentina eventually forced 
SbS?i^?hJo attitude towards the US. Peron realized that in order to 

J!^"^*.J=^'^* * ^o^ial atmosphere, 

2S^r2S?o iL^S«??2?*D^'''?^*^5 ^^^-^ ^i^a^^^ Argentine pr^ss 

S2^nS ? ° ^^1?<* President Eisenhower as the symbol Sf a new era 
Sf.S:*^*®"*^"® relations. President Elsenhower's brother, Milton 
^«?S^«nir,!I!^f^''®" an especially enthusiastic welcome when he 
visited Buenos Aires on his Latin American tour in 1953. peron no 
^''from''S^?i?« direct financial aid from the US GoveSient S wSll 

l^l ?v.J S5 .°£.^^?^**^"i®t^tlon was confined to minor Irritation 
over the US agricultural surplus policy. ia.ua vj.™ 
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Coanunlat Actlvltlaa* ! 

(PCA)^*beeS'^l?^^ff!,°^^^^*f"S^' ^'^^ Argentine Conniunlst party 

Intervention to control the strikers was attr.?wfH*^i fP^ 

from etudentB and ^S^rT^Csed^hr^l^I^orah?" '"^'^ 
juHto'^.^?^ Oeneral Urlturu's successor. Aeustm 

break of the SpLl^ Cim wl^^fSSg 12? ltl°n ^''°"?^: 

the antl-Pranco^^fci aJ!f^«ii?r^^?^ 5^® Communists capitalized on 

Soviet Union the ppa f)Jii„il3^(-i Oennany Invaded the 

World HS^??'was a "Mn?ii??f$ =5* International Communist line that 
Axis regime of !ctln^^iSJ^^^<- ^"*«^S- ^""^ *"«^"8 *he first pro- 
to ophite uSeJ ^i^cSS^ U'SS,^; OastUlo the party was able 

orSa^irtV^..S5^%Tge^gg P^X^^aj^si^l^^gor 
sec 57Tl%]%°'^ CofflKimlsm free (S) "Argentina," SIS 90, May 1957, 
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3w??:SId tfrn-SH ?S^t'?o!i'tS rfiJ^" ^" 19*1. the PCA 

"easurea by the Pro.Ax?rc1aC?Lf ?e^l^^1eS"!^ie^f?25^"°°-^^* 
MPUlS^^a^^^l^J-^^/IJjjd howler, the PCA benefited from 

clvn^UbertierigS^3TdlfJS^oclatl^^^ 

arri oPrL*Me?S35^5!'f*J°^fi°f ^S^" ^- Ranlerez (1943-44) 

Allied cause ant ODDoaitinJ ..i .!f"Z°'' Conmunlst support for th» 
pro-Axis ArgenWnrSllltaSS dictatorial methods of Se inc^L^t 

or driven Into ^Jf^^^Wons were dissolved and their leiSSSTdrtilned 

aetlon"or'lhe°m*iU"i5*g*r^«^ 1955 secured greater freedom of 
period, in this more^avor^e^^^S^^^o'^??* ^^1^ Wor!lX ll 
•as able to expand both^^^ S^^^ Communist organlzSlon 

durability and reall?S^ ^ ^^'^T.^^tt'aT.e^.X'^^^^ ' 

«r\^S%l^^^^^^^ 

50,000 members: Co™S2sf yLJ? "l^ 1956 cilS o? 

members, compared with 17^000 clS^d fS^^**^°",'J?<'' "^'^^ 21,000 
estimated that the bulk if poa January 1956. it has beeA 

^ the"tr;^'"'^-'^^«''' S^t^ oS? Sogers' "t?thJ!S "^"^1 "'"i"" 

P^*y membership, thepra?; A^hough a small fraction 

s;fl)porters through their ai^«>,i.%.:°*^ professional and Intelleetuai 
eminence In ProSa^SS^SeSr^^^^e «???n^?i thllr"*^ 
all proportion to Its 81^ ^ '^"^ a strength out of 

marlly during the p^" of th^L^f^f °^ re^tSd prt- 

branches of the amusement Indus trj! ««» "nmbers of various 

Foreign and tis Missions in .^^-^.^i 

Army wat°Jl^ost°excl!!^rvelv bI™^? "ifl^*ary Influence In the Argentine 
active l^tol'LS^SSfzat^on^tL^^"" ^^^9 a GeiiSn*Su"~ 
..ilita^ school syate,.! Llttfe^'lg^^^fgg l^aX fTSLIn^Sge^^ggg^^"- 

I960) '•3!?"'° An!!S_and Politics „ ^„„„ . , " 

knorarhSwSjlr!'°that"d«rt«^*JS* between that time and 1910 it 1, 
Argentine miniar?^^^^^ P^J^od 1899-I914 Oenna^ preatSe In 
doctrine. equlpmSit.^^^S.^i'f^f^^ *hat ""^ OeSin " 

mlllt^SlSS^f^r!!^ cSuiStlle's"^'^^^ Versailles not to send 
the Argentine Army reasserted Iteelf fiU^T" "i"tary Influence 
Since Argentina hki not sCned S2 ^ ^"er the war, 

arrange for saveral Oerma^ oIm^*""? treaty, it was fairly easv to 
in an advlsoiy capacJirS ^^erSir^^^ °°"''-"t to^sl^^ *° 
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had forbidden serilce ln^?S4r |«^^^^*''^ ^^^^^ contracts^ 

interests aS^i^ --ttr^trM^^^^ 

operated for a tLr4f?erth4 SSn^n?^?h:* ^""i^^^^ "^^^^ "^^^^o" also 
and Short-lived. Only tL SermSTJL?*'® century-but they were small 
unofficial, seemed to exert^S^^J^?^^*''^' "^"^ ^^ese were 
of the host co^try? ^""^ influence on the amy and air forces 

Of ana'vJl'ss^S l?.'^TTtni ^eZeTlr tS tl^n^'^'f 
gan .operations in 1934 in BuenoI^?es ^he ^^mJ^^''! CK>vernment, be- 
Wllliam A. G-lassford to asallfc fn f ^o^- - ^^Y^ ^^""^ Commander 
College. Since they actS^lv sp? e^^^ablishment of a Naval War " 
War College in ArSntina^oLnnL^V''^ i''''^'' successful Naval 

rememberef in A^^fSSriavarSrcJes'^''^^^^ ^''^ ^« 

assigner?f th^'IrgeSllnrNaii^^^ "^^^^ advisors to be 

there has been a ul S^Jal adv?so^ ^ronn^ffn "^34 to the prelent 

continually functlonSg in A^geSunf frJ^«v^^ not formally aS such) 
advisors were added Jult beforl world wZr ?? submarine 
advisors after the war Tn aH^iI^? War ij, Marine Corps and loKlstle 
in 1955. EacS aSvi^*is^?J?vid>i°?i' ^ shipyard advisor was assjfied 
Government pursuant ?o int^gove^^L^r!^:*''*®^ 5°^^ Argentine 
and acceptances. The DositioSs fJT"®"**} agreements, nominations, 

administrative, or sup^^L'o??! bIcSSIWJ'?^' executive, 
ship between the Areentinp ai^ ito f ,® °^ long-standing friend- 
to the extent tSe^r^lJ^Scef 2iU SfJSJt''f^i'!'' pre^ed that, 
to pattern their navy afte? that of &s!2 ^^S^^^^^^^a contlnu4 

Cmte on Armed Services; SaSSlS^t^f ?956)f l?!^^^^ PortS^iardy, 

1938 wh'eVthe'^ °^'splttl.l^^^^^^ ^oes back to 

planes to Buenos Alril tS participate ^^^^est anny air- 

Roberto M. Ortiz. Such a ?avftifli?f ? ^ inauguration of President 
Visiting air squadron thtt the ?^^!nJ?'P''^2^^°" <^^^ated by this 
asked for and obtafSd a $eta?/of e^^St n??^™"^"^ afterwaJIs 
Corps to serve as Instructors to itf S?^?^^^''®''? "S Amy Air 

included representatives frS ?he n"^ aviators. The mission 

though not specified so, we?^ probabiv^i-?''?^^ Artillery Corps, who, 

*^f,^!«i°«> dismissed lurl^ the SJoS J^J^f^ ^^^^^^^^ specialists. 
1957. Limited negotiations have been oonHn?^-'^!^^"'®' "^^^ resumed in 
Army training mission, and it II rInS,.5«5 JS*!^'*^^®"*^^ concerning an 
have been a number of informal overtim^!^ that in recent months thirr 

^°"°^™in6 thftstamJSSISt^J^*^^ personnel 
a Military Assistance Program.3 * bilateral agreement for 

1228 ^^^^^ --^^-^^ - n1r,n 
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Arms Acq ul3itior> 

made iHhf f&^^^Lf^riir* f^^'^^^ ^nns acquisition were 
coast defense baJt^LwrfrorSfa^-Rr.?? the^ l880's sSTlcqG^^ed a 
f^jo? Italy. Between 1890 and ?qSf thr^J^^" ^ ^ Protected cruiser 
additional annored warshlos ?p^SoJ*^!! Argentine Navy obtained 9 

??^?r'\r' ^ ^-"^^^^^^sLl^'alfbSJfr?^^^ 3 protected 

asrei»a9'^rJ5S ^ll^ll ?9^\\"S?r ^ limitations 
construction program. Argent in« «n^^n?4 ?^*f*®^ ^ ambitious naval 
agreement and*^entered tjf SavS ^l^^^i^ inimedlately canceled their 
Argentina and her nelghbor^c^oser ?; }.h^^^^? ^^Pi^g to draw 
naval arms race to sell ar™omi°f!^^°.^!?® ^S, took advantage of the 
nlnlsters m Buenos Mref^^?5l nel^JiS.^^^'^^ ^^i^^- 
to assist us finns in obtafSn^ fnSr^^f capitals were instructed 

naval circles were esoeclallv^i,?!?^ contracts. Contacts with Argentine 
1910 and 1920 the^r^SSj^^^d'S aeJn^^r'^.J^^" aSn^"^ 
IhLl^^ all; sold IrgenSin^ f ^ battleships; In 

these vessels is unknown, in the lofmo , destroyers. The cost of 
Argentina obtained 5 more destrnvpi? ^^^^ unknown cost, 

Spain. Prom 1930 to lQ4o aIII^^V^^' ^ ^^^^t Britain and 2 from 

(il 225,000 each) aSd 3 subSnes^ LSt^oS"^^^!^ ^ 
cruiser ia,750,000) and 7 Sf^trovpi^?fAS2°«SS°''^ ^^•^"^ Italy and 1 
Britain. Thus, 'at the outbrll^ SfSorld 2?;°?? ^^^^^t 

foJ^I^Hr^'^^'^P^ ^ sc?^ped or sow AJ5:n?.^*^°^ °^ 
rormidable naw bv Tatin An.i*«7t.f.f ? soia, Argentina possessed a wor«r 

3 submarines, and numerSSf auM^il^^vMsels??"^"'''' ^"t^yeriT 



totaled only abSSt "JS mnitn b5? r^""^"?""*'^" 1936-1939, 
to APgentlna's aocoSnt. a this nLf^°f* *"»:""hs of this total was 
aircraft and aircraft part^ SffJf* Argentina sought mainly Slte^v 

It is Interesting to note thatduJL^ sources to meet her needs 

was the only La?!n AmertlanJuSwlhS'lS^-r" 1939-1944 Argen^lSI ' 

aircraft of non-us manufactu^ iS"!**! "™*>er of mlll- 
1941 Argentina had 395 oSJii^J^?*^ ^SJg'^ *° *»»e Lend-Lease Act of 
OsPBan. 22 BrltJSh. Sa'^a^reneSi^' ^ "° »anufaoture! Ill 



July j9^"!;^g.''?gg^ n°"'M°!!r"l'' r "^i-^^-^^- 

lU/Wa; Army Mistrial ColUKe fn;iKu«',^°?*°"' - -li. aja-04ir 



lend-&al"Sy"„^-^^I,A^-spS4d'er 7" not receive 

°°S?t'^es. She found ?harl overt^el toS^^^i^P ™°"e Amerioln 

^l°M''s^!y°^«^ir,^ -"a^^^^^^^^ ^iSg*S^^:^S^a.. XX 

defense measures mo^T^ffS"* to cooperate with the US 
Change In Argentlna-a attltull: IrSJSJiSs^l-^^SdTirtSe^^^^ 
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g'irllnt^SS!' ?g?s™IS^j;? So^1\^a^e'\^iJ°? ^ substantial allota^nt 

America finally nS!na^/^^^^3™^°n to US objectives L'StlS^ 
between the two countries. Argentine lend-lease agreement 

through lend-lease were courteous ^^^er than 
were never fulfilled, as ?Ssr^i?i5!SfJr*^ Government but 

allies and those countries which naturally to us 

powers. Argentina Steeled to obtfln «^^« relations with the A^is 
for the Germans, too PMuiS«rt « ?? " Germany, but failed 

support. a«, iU«enS?ia'^S^ p^l^^d-Tg^r^S^i^FaSf 

or Axis powers, Argentlnrat^e™,?-? f^^® ^'<*' either the Allied 

of establishing a powder andlxSlMl^M^Jj^S^'i"''* Possibilities 
the Argentine fleet. A small ?Sm.i^?J factory to supply the needs of 

Of tan^ and a.^red%^eSc°!la^SS^"'||i^^ra^^^ 

leadl5^^^^p^»^J| Of these early efforts, is now one of the 
that She can ever bSld up a muStin.fTH°^; ^1 ^= doubtful, however, 
will be completely SiJ-sSstaS^l ?S^tiS'1l|l?«*%**'^ «he' 
lacks the necessary raw materiSis o™. ^.£^®^?' ^he obviously 
past to stookplleltee?,^cq2?ed'fr^L!5*?°Pi2 ^"f "«de In the 
to be of dubious quality! fOpthermn^ Sweden and Spain, but It proved 
either^or these cUrle^a c'S^dnTS^USH/- Tsl^^l^A 



HemispAere^Def2nSe?^(S?l^^^^^ Prame^^^c of 

St^tJ^l^ea^irtTlcl^^^^^^^ ^?59 the OS Department of 

arms, ammunltioS, Ld talents of 2^"* £2"* 2^^^^°" "°^th of 
above years were arfouSra?^ ' amounts for each of the 

value of Export Ur.nno. Tnnnnj by the rr. 



1946 
1947 
1948 
1949 
1950 
1951 
1952 
1953 



(In US dollars) 
$14,050,104 

19,899,283 iliZ 
30,635,061 

11,090,918 TSs? 



$ 8,251,461 
3,817,846 
13,499,776 
14,987,541 
20,663,094 
5,229,658 



tJS Public Law 48o: and *«o^^i?^S'Ti*L^j:°«''^' "t.S iDlllion under 

(Of -hich *^s.nB.ooo'^ir^Uil-'Z.\T^^^^ 
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represented about 11 nPT» non<- *.u 

American countries th?ISgS ?J ^959^ ^^^P"^"* purchased by all Latin 

purch^eS^lHlsJ ?™i7''8So^onn'^^i'"i°'^ '^^^ ^^^^ two US cruleerB 
Chased m 1958:' Est^lJl^f oJT'cos? TAtl^ aircraft ^ar^ie'r"^u'r'5^ 
One source gives a figure of onlv A2 Ann onn^^u^F^^®^ widely. 
Brazil paid $16 mllliSHor a sistlr'fh?^T^ that 
Include the cost of remodeling. J^h 5 ^^^^ figure did not 

has begun negotla?ioSf ?o?^pKflS2 f S^''^^ ?^ Argentine Navy 
battle-class destroyers./ P^^°"^®^"S 2 US submarines and 3 British 

46.juI-5|"iu?hSrt^ l^po?tat?oroJ T ^'^^'^^^ ^^^ng Jan 

ments of War," MunlSf ons Dmslon Sem?^^^i' Ammunitions and Injle- 
IC^^^ent Foreign Military Aid Proirf^^^n^^*.^^^^''*^' Table, 

'^o?..^?' 55; Ne;^ Yoi-k Tim p. ^^S. External Assistance," J 

i960 (London , l^^^^i, lll -l j ?? ir\ 8; Jane's Fighting Ships/lOSQ- 
3f forts to limit .^T;araents "'Ti52i?f^ °^ "Latin'^.^erid^n 
OSD, "MSP: 196l,";220r ' Intelligence Rpt No. 8l94, 15 Jan 6O; (s) 

Argentine Armed Forcea 

an lmpor?Xla^e^^^^^^^ 2^ 'SfJ?^ ^^^^^^ occupied 

political power. Theirsupport Is^afSJi ^ f^?^ arbiters of ^ 

government; Argentina -s expedience S?fh Ji*^ survival of any 

this fact. Hi! attenqjts S SuuL^Se dP?ol?f /^^^^ underline 
labor as an effective counteTOolse for o?ggfg?f^^^gl ^ organized 
ence of the armed forces were onlv tfLoEPfP^^^^® P^"®^ and influ- 
final analysis Peron's alleStlSn of fJl^^ successful, m the 
brought about his fall. ^ "^^y and air force 

certaS'?rJ5%rve°j:^1S Zt'lll'il'^ ^'^"^ ^» ^^ne 1943 it was 
tapy government. tSs rallltarv pJ^o^/.?^ government would be a mill- 
since 1941, but in 1944 a SutIS steadily increasing 
Bpent in the last year of Castiiil^.a^*? ?°f® the amount 
In 1945 it Jumped again, to fs^ lLSffJi^^^'^fJ^^" appropriated, 
revenue for that year twa mf^*. the entire government 
had risen more ih^n ?ourf SJd SoTfS?! "i^"^ 1941 mill ta?y ex^^Jture 
per cent of the budget. Peron f^Lrj^rr^'Ji"^ approximately 50 
postwar world and iSshlng to wlakeA thp realities of the 
more easily counterbalanferbrhis de8caS«15°''K^^ 
the excessive military bulld-im T5§IS^^2!±sado3, began to cut down on 

(In millions of us dollars) 

lUl ^l'^-^ 26.6 

1951 1 780 li? 22.3 

i:^ ill iti 
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the ^rcln?l|e o^he loL^'g^^f^*^^* J^^? ^^^^^n^ed steadily to cut 
from 1949 to 195L This mv h^f f v,^^''^*^^.*^ military expenditures 
further his labSr suppJrt^? ?he ex^e^^^r ?t ""^^ ^° strengthen 

unsuccessful army revolt iS iQ?? army. Following the 

to military exp^d[?^es san^ to%J^ budget devoted 
T-year period/ At lZll S t?mi ?ho°^^^l^®^®^ (1952-1953) of the 
Brazilian amed fortesTachilvef t| ^SJ^ 5^^^"*^°?"^ 
concern over the military stJl^th of ^;,??i^'K'^r£u"®'^ Argentina's 
economic crisis of IQSO-ioqp I ^fSJ^i' Argentine 

difficult for ArgLtl^ to^nh?^^^?!!?^**' ^'^^ Ko?ea, made it 
abroad. Thus Peron fSSn^^hlS^?^? military equipment from 

that had led to CastlllS^s b^rtLnw fS^*^ situation 
control of the ar^, but mo^I tJ^ ?h^? ^t^^ ^!''i^f^- «^ ^^^11 ^ 
strongly with hl^'if he could^t ^fJ'n,??.?®®^®? ^^^^ anqy 
Europe, then he mist spend a lar^P^ So!^f-^"^u^^^P US or 

military or risk alienatin^.%hfl® mS^^H^*^ °^ budget on the 
age ofSoney aJfotJed to S^e JS?itaS?%i^§IJ ^Tn^S^ P^^^^"*- 
Sharp drop m the amount of the totS iu^Ht^^^i^^^ despite a very 
wen reflect these changes in Per Sj?s pSllcy, ^^^^ 

able/bSrby'l959''?he PrSnSJll^loveSi^^^ ^^58 are not avail- 

the dlsastrLs econa^fc^dmfSrS^^ ^JJ^"^* '^^P^ ""h 

cut the military budgit tHall JSn?Sn or f^^r"' ^^^^ ^^Si^- had 
budget. o ^"-^ inij.iion or 17.ZI per cent of the total 

Byaliti"''™"E4tirliilPyS||' f^^^- i-'J °f State, "An 

Sep 55. App, Sble I- ?|? Swtl?* en<i"ures." mt Rpt nS? 6986. 
omoe. Reg. Dir SIstew H«il^^Jif ' A^'n""*. " Brleflni Book. ^ ' 

cent of\he^lS^arpoS;?atfo^f 'd?S^fr? ."1.103 in 1959 (0.64 per 
32.019 navy (InciuSirsfTel iirfnesf ?6l4%f°^J°''^' 50.000 ISy. 
air force, 11.000 r>.tlliLl\^^llu]''JP,^l^^^^^^^ 

heavy equipment Includes •4'??™,rt?™^f!"r' ^* obsolete, its 

carriers (UK)j 50 l^lf-lrackl (Ss)^7oS^^S^Jf^ ^ren Gun 

gvins (Oer and Swed)- 14^ ioS«'iS/.J.. '5"' howitzers (Pr); 330 TSmn 
howitzers (Pr); lo 155™ ^fpSf '??S^^'^ 1°° 55^ 

S»tt8s, Swed, and Czechh llm'JlLi^ ^ °^ various sizes (as, 

eonm mortars unknowi) (Ara Tr! =^ S"!*'"' ?^ various sizes (number of 

2 1/2 ton (USK ' truolcs. 1 l/a and 

abo„t'S^^'SS^^"^S;3P°|?|f 80 combatant vessels of which 

were completed prior to World UaJ!^?T I ; Almost all of these ships 
Vessels m the ArgentlSe mv? ^ "aolc *° World War t 

battleships (US),ToW oXers (rtl-S^flS?** ("0. 2 o?d 

3 old submarines (It); andvailL« J^! cruisers (US and UK): 
amphibious la«un^ aMpTaS'iSlr'tSSu^ljart?""''"'"'"' 

Jets Cy^^i'jf'thlfe'lrl^S?^?^^"^^^? H"'^^^' ^^l-^ns 43 

units include the folliwi^ uSIntlne^^^ 1° '^^^^^l units. Thefe 
Instances are roughly eaSi5«i.rl ?Z ^^"^ Force groups In most 
1 fighter group, Tflg^?Sr|omSlr erS^n"'?^'"''. ^ Sroup, 

negotiations fall, ^'^g^^ -^^^ -^B-5r;s K^^^ 
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has a?rf?^fr%S?ISJi2i%S"? ?5S,^^S«=* 1» I^^ln America, it 
been asBigne^to'thS fS?^^^ ^I^^i??^- Ninety-four of these have 
1 attack Iquadron, 1 ASW fSSt SS^J ^ f^*?; ^ ^""^ lighter squadron, 
squadron, 2 traraport squadrons® and ^ squadron, 1 helicoptei 

weakness of the naval ai^a^S «Ah squadron. The major 

dependence v^ol forelgS soS^Sef fofLSJLf^^ the almost co£plete 
of Which islupplied IlSeft^e ul^S^tSe'uT """''^ 

mllltl^^ e^°?fbU%TLent\%°^rX^^^^^ 

economy is unable to suDoortfcha Argentine 
necessary tokeen the aeSSfL« u^^^^^ modernization programs 

for mllSa^^ eqSp^SSt Sllfp^^i^bJ^^no^^^^ ^^^^^^^^ 
because of the ec?n^c pollSI^s 9^ available for many years 




Arms Rlvaliy 

area anf Ser'^^^^SeJJsn'd?^^^^^^^^ ^^^^^ R^-er 

AiAfcrl^a have madi her ext^l.f?v^«Sf^^^ spokesman for Latin 

Brazilian aniwd forces ^11^ J° 2^ strengthening of the 

Argentine mllltar? cl?iles ?^e nrobiornJ^ri?''^?^^ disturbed 
cause of Castilloes fall lA ig4? «?L ^^"^ ""^^ ^ underlying 

ti-ouble towards ?he of his reSSe Sof II ifS^n^J^f 5^^^^^ 
I'rondlzl could have a great deal nfpfr«??«iu}^ President 
that of his party. On Tnecember WSQ ^ ^« 

Prondlzl released a public statlSpn?^2i'JSf ^"Sl^S®' P^^ldent 
to president Prado's^??em)^roS forTSftJi'/"'^?* support" 
conference; at the same time hSSfSL L® American armaments 

indicated that it dir^rsterS^Se pjJ^SoSf?^''*}''^ ^^^s* 
m-Chief Carlos ToranzoMoSfc^ Jo?^ f^^^®'^^^^'^^®*'- Comnander- 
reduce its stren^gg^^ ^gllrca^^Srig^ ^^^^^^ 

No, 8^94,'^"^^''' US and Argentina, 114; (c) Dept of State, Jnt Rpt 
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CHILE 
Historical OiihUna* 



occupSJ1ipJ^^;|JJ^?5,:,^{;°^f i^^^^^ or Latin America, 

America. ThouKh Chlil ItZ^l^i Pacific coast of South 

at no P0ln?^?^the co^?^^:?^"^|^,^°^^^ south for about 2,6§0 miles, 
the Pacific Ocean ILe ol ^h^AnSr^^^'u"'?'^,**^ ^50 miles from 

border of Chlle^d vl^tuallv L^nf-f^*^?! chain fonns the eastern 
American land mass Ruf?hi « country from the South 

Chile f«>m'SLn^-a ^mSSnt^^SffSS^SSe no??ti?%' ?^^^^"'^^ 
economic history of lAtlnA^ri^ r^Jo? P^^^^^^al, social, and 
prominence has been the hanS^^om;inf?fS®^^.''®^P°"^^^^® *hls 
population of pildSnSlt2S^iSr^Se^"«Ji°5 °^ a hardy, self-reliant 
and forward -loSwnTlSadeJsM^^ ""^"^^^ resources, 

is coSJo^S^^f t%?b^^^^^ Of Chile 

contests for political power Yet violent 
though the process was one of J^tLH said of Chile that 

usually saiLd more"^?o2Sd ?LS'itS^%t?\n"^JS|^J4tJe1t?'^"^^^ 

Argen^^lns Vcrcen, Uie Vb«^fo! . ""^ ^^-^^ reinforced by 

BeinMc- oni:,mlnc T^^^^^^ conimanded by San Martin aJd 

From iHio to lIS c4l^ ^^J^.^^L^^?'^^'^^ ^ ^^^^^e of Chacabuco. 
b^.ttle. for lidSendeice Ste^'^ turbulence In whlS""- 

prrtisans of a strong ^^d cent^^a^fl^^^^ clashes between coneenratlve 
whc favored a morrSfm^Satlf^gi^f ^Sl"^??* Liberals 
rtarlre for local autonorayT curtliS^A*- represented the 

Reman Catholic Church? Sd Snor J^|S™^!^?h2^"^°'^^J- 
fomer, composed larxelv of the cilrSf^nH^iJ^S agrarian system. The 
interests aid priviliKes of S£F ^ owners, defended the 

dictators rapidly sucf elded ^«5 «Jjf«^™"S°* Congresses and 
government a new constitution ^^^^ change in 

subjected the"n:tJSS%'oTsSSrrci?I?^S|f • wi'Sh'?^^ f 
Liberals in the battle of Tir^il^i with the defeat of the 

Charge of ttieloi?i?5L L^fnf if cmT^''' Conservatives took 
if somewhat reictlonai^, rlgJSe For JL^^ established a stable, 
the -country was ruled by eSfcelsion of rLS!''^ 2? ^^^^ 
severity, respect for o?der? Sd i2 ?L presidents with 

aristocracy. oraer, and in the Interest of the land-owning 

The P^Ser^ff'thri^Lfcfudil'&r^ characterized Chile, 

were^reorganizel/gl^ ways^d L ^^^^^^ finances 

(1833), which was to endure for^mo«?^r t ' ^ constitution 
It provided for a higSr^ntraifSS Ll''®"^''?'' promulgated, 
was given wide, almofrL^ocraWc dowpSI "^^^ ^**f^ ^ president who 
clared to be the state rellei^n T^r* Catholicism was de- 

church Within (anie wls^iJggJtlSf ^^^ablishment of any other 

obtalL f r^°f ghe t^l llZn^ ^^^2^?™**^°" ««ctlon has been 

Survey' {m?Zkee^958)''I & I^tln Americ. w......... 

America (Mew Tnrlr. in^ij qIIl ^^^^'T^t"^^?^ HlBto ry of Latin 

HiHv^ei^steSrModi^ i 

J. Fred Rippy. i^Mf^^l f ;Xbux? 1^^^^^ ^952); 
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Uberals Sar^iv^S^^I^^^''®^^"*^ * generation of 

^dSllnr iSi:!??.???''^?^^'' contribute to Chilean democratic 
f ree f ; tolerance and a spirit of intemationallsm, 

S^ifJ^^^^H peiwltted Venezuelan, Columbian, 

thSr *° ^^^^ °n cmi^an soil and use 

Si LSn2«!„?? advantage of the rising generation of Chileans! 
as tie SiSSf??^ P^S^^^ C^l® d^ine this era was as slS^lficaAt 
tltlr ^on«p5i«??^ economic growth; perhaps they were part ff each 
2f ld;aa fJi""® ministers and leaders encouraged the free play 

Sroio?e ir^f i^^hi^L^f "^"^ ""^^^ with each other tS^ 

S«? 1 f establish newspapers, schools, institutes, literary societlea 
^n.?l^«^f reorganized, national University of 5hlle In thll era of ' 

^11^^ ™!.^°"^"^^ ^'^^^^ ^^8* BP«ak of a nineteenth clntSy 
Chilean renaissance and enlightenment. *»wwecxiv.« ceiniury 

electS p5^«?dfSJ^°a!H°J ^^ti ^ ^toeral, Jose Joaquin Perez, was 
^if 5f?*.4 30 years a Liberal reglie oulded 

aS a ?eSS2 of .'^^'^ marbelh^ct^Jzed 

a mSdl?Se ilLS^i^S^ni progress Perez, who is often referred to as 
the r?SA^«ii:^o^r?; "^L^^® cabinet of moderates both from amone 

n«r-v''"'T;ii^L!^'^.^ jucceedecl by the new leader of the Liberal 
fe^^i^ con^'«;2 ?I^f*f^'' Zanartu. During his regime there wire 

^-^volyine ar-cund Liberal efforts to abolish 
clvii^rrliS^^ Snn'^J.^^??.' *° secularize the cemeteries, establish 
Sr^r,„<.!^" finally, separate church and state. The Con- 

tSr/r i^JStS^'^Sf^^^PP^^^*^ attempts. The Liberals won so^ of 
priests were made liable to the civil courts in civil 

Se SJ^oit'^r^A °^ cemeteries was opened fSr 

°^ w« not Catholics. However, the exlstlmr 

Is Se?o?^.'^"^ namase and the union of church IS^SiatS r^^ 

An^K.?^?4'^!^* IJ;beral to step up to the office of President was 
^« -1?^^°' ^^^^^^ ^ 1^6- Inuring his adminlstrSLn 

tSluS birilf ^^"^r^" Conservative and LiberaJrcon- 

2£-?^® energies of the country were expended in a 
^fir l ^^^^ ^ coalition of Penfand Bomia? arlSlL 

2?th pf^L^y^^Sli^^^® nitrate lands. Neither the treaty 

.55. signed in 1883, nor the 1884 truce with Bolivia deflnit«iv 

disputes with these countries. But as f^ewlt of Shlle^s 
Si^ JhrL'^iH^^''^^^' ^^^^ territory was increased apprSxLlteS^ 
^^^^J^'^^^^^IJ^ acquisition of the Bolivian coastal Srovlnce of 
Antofagasta and the Peruvian province of Tarapaca! Further? Chile 
was to occij^)y the Peruvian territory of Tacna and Arl?!! bised on the 
mlr''SS&l2liSfnr*""^^?] ^ plebiscSe, to'b4 hl?f l^years 

1920 thl^t 2mS?^L'''^''^^1o. ^^^^ forty-seven years later, in 

5*^ repeatedly tried to arbitrate k 

?SS ?l2ii«!S^^^*®^ acceptable solution. The result warthat 
Chile retained possession of Arica and Peru regained Tacna. 

iv«,4„J^ "^f^^ President Pinto was succeeded by 

Domingo Santa Maria, who was elected on a Liberal platfoii wSch 
pnS^y^'^H*^® classical church-state disputes conceSSng Svll Srrlare 
r5u^r!88? °Lr?^^^i°?: pr^sldent'^ln his mesSS^tl cSng^s^^^ 
iefSle Slir '^^'^^ the Liberals^tl ' 

Svll precious aspirations-lay cemeteries, 

!ld ?he^JliSf ""^^^^ conscience, 

^a ^ h2?ii?r«; T^fi^^ ^",^5®?® matters against the Conservatives 
!Sf 4. ?S Jfilliant Jose Manuel Balmaceda, who succeeded In tumlnK 
most of these aspirations into law. i-uTOinB 
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used SfiSn^ for tJf'^ir??*^ ^^^2^ president 
Balinaceda, aSr^d sL^eL^n??Ji°" Balmaceda. Blett?d on 25 June, 
things for (^lleXr!^ t^ll'^l\tl^^ progressive ^' 

tariffs on Imported^achlMrv fh^i ^fS^^^ regime. He removed 
Contracts we^ let S^hSh f^^ng,"anufacture and agriculture, 

Telegraph lines and nn«?^? 5^5"^*^ °^ additional railroad, 

was further facilitated Si fS""^!? ''f'^ lengthened. Transportation 
harbors; |^d tSe "oo?hln? H^pSovSent of 

the depressLn of X ?8?0'f natLSS^il^ **** «nd of 

than forty million to iSSy pesolf''^ increased from less 

expend?S?^f we^'^seflSv''^^ government 
his electo^i^o?^ ili? onBoifn^'SS Congress. Moreover, 

suspected him ^ eSlavoSnl^SS l?e^h?S2?iV r^°*^f' °f opposition 
restraint, in l891^en with™,; nn^Jf^f®-^^.^^"^ ^®sal congressional 
that the appropriatl^rbill f^ ifiS?^"^?f Congress, he announced 
the previous year hrvioioLn^ "^^P-^ ^® as that of 

answer was revolt Co^^~« l^^ constitution. The nation's 

i^volutroL^'^^J^ia, S??ri^ral°5oi^f Sr.J"'^'?^^^^' ^'^^^^ a 
Congress and the navy agalnsf Sw^^ tT^^^^t^ V"^ ^^"^^ Joining 
battles ensued, and in both Ba?^5« L^^^^*^! Conservatives. tSo 
second defeat, BSmacedrabdfciSS 5?-''*® defeated. Following his 
years of a contSSs Sberai S^Sf Powers, thus ending thirty 
elected ConeeSJS^ve .^bem^?S!r^"^ ""^"^^ y^^''" °^ ^«8^"y 

the elX Miie'^ goveSiS? wS'^^^k^'^J^^ ^^^^ 

dispute between rlval^fif+onf^^ o*k4??® rather than being a 

fo-o^t on a deflSte no?f^n«? ^ ambitious individuals, had been 
be med by aS^toeil?ii^nH\*^^^*^''"- whether the country was to 
represSStati^S pamS^n? S ?h'?S"'^^^^ f °^ ^ ^ 
The result was that V^? president was responsible. 

vlctS?^ Of ?S| forcefo? ?S?^on?if «^ °^ BalmacedS and the 

to exist in fact as Sell aa in nf^^i Parliamentary government was 
Of the middle and^^Se'i^^La'^aSTSoS^a^S^^^^ 

congreHLXlSSs ie^S^Jl W?'?h^"^^ 

Congress, in at iSat one innLi^f J . legislation. 

over municlpalitllsraSS^tJS l4t?S?ad'^^ president 
and the interests of eonerS«n7nLi 5 zf^ ^^^^^ regional alms 
districts. SrL2 ofSSScIpS^tlef olS'flQ?"^ ^2^^?^' 
president to appoint local intenda^ta «L ended the power of the 
law m effect c?eated the self ^S^^^w'^nSf?''^''''^*^ governors. This 
locally for ^ veaPft nSl ff-^^ Soveming Chilean commune, elected 

healtif e^cltionrsanUatJor^d^'noi?^^^" extensive powers over 
allowed to set up elStorai cinS??iS^i^S®- ^^^^^^ also 

established the LcMne?? for ?2i ''S*^' ^"ies 

senators, deputies, ^I^S^J« T,Si!?5^°2 of municipal officials, 
zation of the electoSl S^^^v^^n^i"^®?^ * decentralll 
however, the law mewt tht^uS tn°?n?^f^^- ^ P^^^« Chile, 
boss, the caudmoT^d tL^vl^a? o J^f P^^y 

landowner and pries t. ^^vival of Influence of the district 

able pSsidenis'Se^^^'eLctL' M^^^^^^^^^ moderate and unremark- 
its cSurse tn^^^t^l'ltll^^^^^^ K^^he^-^^??- ^ 1^3. 

nitra?^"e:c^ortf '^tsu^d'L^LSr^?" S^* ^^14, soaring Chilean 
^?opT£fera^?^^^^ 

^inal nltx.te^pS&- anTc^^^L^l^fLrl^^^^^^^ 
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SSS th^e poB^S c^Sf?^Si5?rA industrialists, estate owners, 
affected the ?ivin2^««S?iLP"'"J®?i ^^8^®^ P^^^e levels badly 
classed? Port5Sa?flv ?S*iS2^rH?^ **^^'»ld<iie classes and the working 

was postponefSSSu 1920 SeLSp^H,!^!.^°''?r^^"*' ^^^^ reckontoe 
nitrates and ™«~i2r^' Decause during the war years copper and 

~foJ2^o^%|J|^^°"!^°^ 1915 and 1920. the crying need for social 

consiltutlonaiism'^d otoir leSii«t^=Ti°'' "f»* Politics, 
portant to th- leadir^^ f^ii® ^^sues mra still most Im- 

the attention of ti^^ona^«*?Sf2^° '°°^*1 demanded 
and SoclalleSs? lii'the lf^Sn of ?q^'s^\"*'V« 1^''«'^1»' Radicals, 
elected president ^^^tl^f- ? ?£ I^IS' J<»an LiUs Sanfuentes was 

put down severe sSSke outh^Mis^? hi °£. * '1*^" "><1 he 

concerned with the balance I^d staL T;^ »alnly 
continuation of the "p"lic^orl<s eoonoJ^" egvemment budget and the 
five inconspicuous years as D^airt»n? S^'. supported In his 

that any narked chaSe L Ll^?nf?L??^,!?f" tortoM Nho beUeved 
to public peace, rt^^lo^s^?^l«%^^*i,TdlvX'S^^^^^^^ SSSJn%%s." 

In laiS a retlr^t wtS foi r^iS^n?",,^^^"""' passed, 
in 1920 Cihlle a^tedTS clllf^ instituted. And 

education of all°!^d?e^*S,SJ^J^^^^JS«„|<^J^80'7 

wash ?^n.?sn"frre?J?i'Sa"iJ!Sro'"A!L%"'r,"°5v,°' 19=° ^ o«t 
nitrate province o? iSapaca ^Has I JS^^rS^'S'" ^l^' 

*tJi^"^^r^t:Xr?^e'=M3ll% 4^^^^^^ 

Ubera5? he w^s'^rec'lergyrvlr^'^oSS^SLS!"""' 

tutlonal oorrfwefc TrTi„ '°^^lne awakened a political, constl- 
eSilS^ad^ne in tSe^^SfS^^/i*?} ""J^ * Powerful 'execuUve 
progress; he s5^?, tSere"?e ?o »*~"eth and social 

law. ^ '^^^ economic measures became 

electLn^^lie TMSSh^r^lSlnf the'.fS" % ^^^h "^^"^ «ongr«Bslonal 
^?eT^"S^f-hl45ijS^^^^^ 

So^tSIt^uSS^^^^^^ ?f »b^S;is Of 

thT^nereltlc hllD of fix*^*'' Radical and Deaocratlc support, and 

^ eieit-^- r.^.°L^kT^ sxsiurSfiar ^^^ir' 

the popXla^l^r-p- ?L^^rtJe%s*S^d?l^?^^^^^^^ 
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auth^L^Mm ?A ^°"evf''. aoc^t his reBljsnatlon. Instead, it 

10 SeSer^gsS ^hr?»f?^*"" 'f?» ^^e country for 6 months On 

absence a mTit?,!', ^f„i!*J the coital and went abroad. In his 

the sove^nt oFthTSJl^tSS'^'T Altamlrano aSsLed 

Junta waroverthrowTb^^^i^-^f ^ ^ """"^s the military 

had not earned ^rt?! officers under the pretext that Altamlrano 

appolntel?Kl^sea^S?l'Sfs™nvlLS^?n''j:'?:^'"''-. ^ new junta was 
Almost Iramedlatelv im^; hJ^! mvxted to return at once to Chile. 

called a^ni?i?iLt^assembir?;f?*^°2 Presidency, Alessandrl 

Constitution Of 1925 n?^v?rt»ri ^ ^""^ constitution. The resultlne 

guaranteed "oSois?= r.£^?^J- f?C separation of church and state, 

luoject to thf ^^^trn^ifi'^f/"^""' <»80la"d the rishts of property 

education oo^uTto^'T^ B^lSS'^Sf? f ""S^*^ -^^^ prlLir 

at the same time be 4 ^tJ^^J^.***** a member of Coneress could not 
was to be elected hv rt?^?1,S^ J"® president's cabinet. The executive 
to be appointed bv WifSSStS^^^?'' "^^^"^^ "^^bers were 

by the US conafcita^i-?^^ ^f?'^'^!"? ^" ^ manner similar to that provided 
uStifthen ?S eJ^" ?A JSL"^"^?"^ away with the parllamentat?^ys?IS 
at about the same a^v' electoral law was also adopted 

after a fiS^r?^ pSlil^al'S^n^^f 1^*^ Alessandrl reslGneS;''^^ 

revolS?J§nan'plots ll^^l.Tiltt " "^T^ dictator, suppresslnc 
vmrest, tht^eS prIJdeSt ^d^S^norf^^Jv^'^'P"^ situation of 
A nsw terrlto^ral dlvlsJoii^? L™?"**"^^ program of refoms. 
the nunber of provinces ?So2 2?1«°?^*f'..''*^^f*°''^^='>«<»• ^educlns 
ntories— AvbbS wfLffSL^ *Su"' establishing two ter- 
settled! question of Tacna and Arlca was 

and schools we»eflt?i?f=hL^*^^? ™° "^"^^ autonomous. Libraries 
departs."*? 22" ^o?^^?2ed w?STvf» T soveinment 
A vast Prosram ofl2bl??^"rlc3 was cIrrLd^in^r^^JJ^"! expenditures, 
the unemployment BituatLn?^So sol^fSl nl?ratf f?^ J?™^^!'^"* 
'^S^^oh"*-""""^ ooiporatlon, the Cogania San?rorl dS OhlSi *of 
Cosach , was organized with a mo no^l^ on e^ox^r^i aWM^ s! 

became%'?^g?etsive?y'wo?sf"^^i^h^SSr^° condition of the country 

money, and the goveL^t foS^rftSe^^^rSi^fl^^^^ J? ^^"^ """^ 
expenditures OTnMr.^.„j , J? ""^''•'•^ *° continue its enormous 

lt;nez"eK^edr2S^e^erS?J"^iS?^^Pl°*? ^-^"P^^O ^ve^rvrhere. 
1932 the go^rS^? pMsS raSdJv ^531 aSd December 

finally ith tlTS^nJ^e'^^^: '^^Tt.lttl^%^'J^l 

th. n"?"f?^u:t?y'S^5???leS fl'^r^"""?- f """^ reorganized 

duction of gold roererplr tSnt Sd ol collJ^^'' '^^ P'"" 

majority. •^"'-i^-LiBcs, ana CommunlBts, was elected by a small 

to thfJeff^ cf^S2L*2«P°''^'' °^ Popular Front party, Chile moved 

in cSxii;^ -ir?- ?^idiiuit*-f ^Lb.'LTS-jC." 
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■ one of ?SI moIfc^'deS^fc? be started, there occurred In January 1939 

ill hSlto ''°Se'^uL»fJ-^'™^"*"* ''^^^ "^'^ resigned because of 
at SrSJ ; n6^™rned his powers over to Oeronlmo Mendez leader^ nr 

J942^en'jStS ?Aton?„°S?""''^'' preslSInt SSIfi m^i^^ 

block wis rXr^S Si ?"PP°Jted by a democratic antl-Pasclit 

P«%\'den"t\LT^S?lSL^ 'SdTdofofi^T''- '^^ 
Sly'lsrSx^^^S^^ 

SSrSe^ - SnSaVele^M ?9^XTS[f ^ ^ 

ffr««4-^^K.^P"n}i®* party, with several other groups of the PoDxilar 
Front, backed the presidential candidacy of Gabriel OonzalA^ vJi^fo 
who won a clear-cut victory. But in the pariiSSentaw I?JctloJf 
1947 the pendulum swung back to the rlrtht in +-h«««^i f 7 ^ L 

T.^nir f*""^ «^oi?^^msrL'Sbi^rof°?Se*^' 

vfSi? ' naylng lost their congressional majority, reslrned and 

^adlci^is-^^IS^^s ort.e 

s^sKiip^^KrrrfSe%"?irjrcSpS^^^ 

to ape Argentina's strong man of the moment Pprvlri STo =«i?V^.• f 
even antidemocratic, vieSs were well to^ H?r^?i^«? 

efforts to brlns StTg^Stlr eSu^!^rkcm!c4s*JS SSf"'^' 
Sai°S;^*^^i,Sr"^'^>."^^ clrSSJcrlbed.'"SS'JrcoStSst to 

«onS^ ISiiSi^-*^! *° InterveniloS in 

to tSe pSy c^^Sf P'^'l^rily personal In contrast 

officer S» nSnrSiS? f°»e"™ent usual In Chile. Himself an army 
Officer, the president Increased military participation In the e^lnet. 
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?t.iJ'«If'°f ""enpted, but with little success, to curb Chile's 
JSf SS"?Ut'""' restrlctlne opp^itlon'Se'Ss^e™: both 

powers voted the pr;.lte2?'«S2 SJS'^JlSny ' cISceJel ^^V"''' 

r^f^^re-^St^^rto^L-^^^^^^^^^ 

"1th the exception of the Conmunlete, did nitlSS^s! ' 

came S'^S^'Io^m ^i^".^ a virtual dictator. Ibanez, when the time 
..^-T!!^ 2^ *° fron the presidency, did sc with 

a^Sni i"^'*- "^^ presidential elections of igis Serf 

dl£la i^fi'^i September, but long before that dite thi fouHandl- 
2^5!d refSve ^"StaolSf L^^';. " expected that no c^dJS?t 
seliot thf i * najority, and in that case Consreas would 

l^vSSor AllSte^S~n?^°d^''f.^J'S ^V^^^^' S« P^'^^^^ °^ candidates 
bJvv^*i T .7 S IPrente de Acelon PnpiiiaT. praj . ponular Action 

klJ^rt% ^t^'^" Edukrdo i'rei (ChrlstJiS D^^oratlc) 

°J All Against Jorge Alessandrl, " the f ourth maior 
^Sved 4 SlSSflSJ^oi'^S an w'uessandrl 

neStrallt?!^ Catholic hierarchy maintained Official 

*^°ff® Alessandrl Rodriguez, the eventual victor, was a. onetime 
nathematics professor; though not an aristocrat by birtS! Se hid 
o? Lint'^'l °f ^^^^^'^ ^^Shest social etratSS Inthi Slr^gth 

?lv^l blen'pj^s^denr' interests and hL f^hS^s 

owltl^^a Almost always aloof emd buslnessiii^e an 

abstemious bachelor, his personalltj was slnguLrly non-Lat^A Yet 

favored currency stabilization, reduction of welfare 
spending, and close economic ties with the US. wexrare 

^i'r^J^t4 ^^y® caji5)alsn were punctuated by a Santiago 

^^^^"^^ AlSssandrl partisans, L wSSha^^ 
Imported 25 persons were Injured, and by the throwSi^of 

Mn^^lv $L^.¥3'^r'^^^?^ asiallanjy AfessISdrJ^was nof seriously 
injured by the add, a small amount of which splashed on his face! 

Although Alessandrl, the candidate of the right, received oniv 

^kfj^f!" °^ P°P^1^^ the 4 September pj^s?den?ial^ 

?il1ocJ4usS^mlnS ''Sf tM^::^ ^^^^^'^"^ ovVr^^p'^tr up, 
AleBsandri. congressmen voting, l6l voted fo^ 

servativf^n^hn'^^S'^ officially supported by the Liberal and Con- 
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that he had made no political connnitments and would fom an "aooliticai" 

consistent with the LonSn^conS^st • s 
sXd ?St°no?f?.r^?^ ^''^t^^ el^ct igHlissagd rl 
repjaced^v ISiifiv favoritism, and demagoguery would be 

^ ability, merit, and honesty. He called for hard work 
nSySfi-r?^*""^^ policies, and guarantees for national and fSreS 
private Investors, a program that would "make sense to^any buiSessman. " 

J^^^^u.^^^ si^port of the Conservatives, Liberals, and Radicals 
^o together comprised a majority m Chile's multlpartrCorSress 
tfd^^^)^ ^i^'^!??^^^" "^^^^ 1959 was voted speciS! pJwerS^??? i year 
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Foreign Relations of Chile* 

United Stateg 



from sSalS recognition of Chilean independance 

iSted tS'u? t'fween th« two countries had been iL^eiy 

pSchlses o? B^vP^^% "? 2???*^^*^® commercial treaties andto ^lean 
Of f-?end«hfn f^H^ indifferently' armed ships. Although a treaty 
between ^h^^twr^.^r?"*^^ ""f^ rinally concluded In 1832, relatlS^s 
only S^s ?he us n^^f»?? ^H^.^®^^ ^aclcing In cordiality 5ot 

daS iS€ f ^^^^^^^ 

OS e«orts*?? Slert"^ 2^*'^" ^" 1879. misguided 

p^l^^« ^ ®^ ^ Settlement betvreen the contending n^tionn-- 

Sis o? p^^sugl'ln EaWn °^ »""«™<i » serious 

«.«^ » 4^i-e»6ise xn i^tin America and aroused the enmltv of hrt#-h nytn^ 

t^l t^l tet th^ d^?"* that the OS first eneourasertS^ to^slst 
OS Secreta?^ of^tfST ftlatlona . And Clille accused tee 

raa reached In x891-l892 when the two nations nearlv went to waS 
against each other over the so-called Itata Incident, 

in i8S?''^?L*!i!>.f?'^''!? °^ *!?® revolution against the Balmaceda regime 

ScS^/'^"^ *^ " »a=lfesriScrif'SrsSppoJi? Of 

™thoS?leTrrJSo^?*iiS;oS^^^^^^^ 

IS sl^JfS f/t^^^ "yJI?! repreBenta?Liri t^f^^fetStd faction 

f^^fS^^^V^^^^i^l °^ *'^«» wounded, and two Sere killed 
This incident brousht mattera to a head, and on 21 Janu^ isS? 

tSSf^Jf^In^JS^^ ^0 *^ °° tl^s ChZYeaS GoveiiSenf US 

threatened that unleea a suitable apology and redresTSere fSth- 
camlns. It would te rnlnate diplomatic rSLtlons with ChlH. 
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in Chile ms^^^^vn^Ki^?.^^''®'?^"^ existence 
Sille Of f ered nnn towards th^ US. In July 1891 

of Jho ooff! ?75,000 In gold, to be distributed among the families 
wSlamy"acc^^^?t^^^''^"^ ^ the Baltiinore a?fai?! '^e^vl" 
cwTvStion wSp~h,r fii y®*' tne two nations signed a claims 

brrcoSs^o^sLtiL^S^L^'i?^^ ^'^'^n^^ SbitratiSr 
October 1893 tS ?Q a^^i ^® commission sat from 9 

cJaJml of citizens of^L\?f ^"^"^^f $240,564,35 to meet the 
Dreamt nil aifSJf 2 *. ^" general, from that time to the 

present, relations between the US and Chile have steadily inproved. 

r^ri- neutral during World War I; and considering the 

removed Ji^rtSp^'^^^S^ was on the Pacific, and that sSe SSs S^ar 
rh??o!« °^ hostilities, her attitude was lorical The 

^SnoS^.^Vhftf^'* *° "^JL"^ explained his country's neu??aliiy a? 

noi ?nvolved^%SI\2?iJf?ri°°^^""^V2^ conpeUed, becSse sh§ was 
oni^i!, 2^ political causes of the war nor in its snher^ of 

^t^'^'^t ?° considered that a natloj so fa? remould 
?SSnc?L^n???^ "^Sht be useful as a mii^ta^ or 

peSS its ISseSiaf^'^J'^Lrh/? ^ ^^1°^ °' productioSf f Jr which 
§en«2n"??o|I^ISSi"^. Oe'^^S »s°i'n'^^L"t^;;^'^^^ Xll'' 
there was a noticeable friendliness toSlrds the Q^ZJ^talsl ^l lk 

tSl co^f????'*'chi?I ^^^eed, and when"^ Sl^enieilS " 

the conflict, Chilean sentiment was overwhelmingly pro-Allled 

Chlle'^?tneMS:fj°?!f??^S'lT2^ °^ C^^a a new deal for 

otJirL 2 Jecldely leftist tendencies. Aguirre Cerda. an ardeni- 

in thria^or?Q4f L'^fh^ J'*^??^?? °^ President Rios to the US 

mch SDecuL?fon invitation of President Roosevelt aroused 

S the ^ t^^Y severance of diplomatic relations 

S^^Sr^ Ir^d^nt S?SrS:.o^S.".''^° ^^^^^ "° would occur 

Sel?^ rtf^?o2f3 4^°° ^t?^ ^^^P' Under-Secretary of State Sumner 
Slii So? Si^^^^^n/A^?^^^*^ f^^^^^ ^^^^ Am^ican republic 

Sf^MSs ?S« espionage, which had resulted in the sinking 

oLSnnmL?^? -^2®? °^ Westem Hemisphere. The Chilean 

Jnir^P^e^nJ^^oi^ ^""^t"^^ ^ vigorous protest aSd p^stpSSId S^e 
exSressed^he hSi« JSfri^*' yS^^!^^^ ^^eret at the pSstpSnement and 

<IulckS''L?'^o^ti^!iij^'^*'® r^*** Axis in January 1943, negotiations 
^ae Li!^,,:L!?\?2"?^°®"^^*' e^^ly March 1943, that a lend- 

lease arrangement had been signed between the US and Chll4. This 
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tgraSearicoS^"'!^^,^ iT'^'t ^^'^''^ *he US, l„ o«ler to help 

in checldnB aXl fS?Se? subversj^e aowSJ^ff ^, cooperating effectively 
the war. ouoversive activities during the period of 

relat^s^3':^th't^rs"^w^iS"^ ^tlr^Si^?^'"'» '^-'^^^^ 

trade was with the us in iS!? *i i?^^ ""^^ 31 per cent of Chilean 
value aleS ^nL^^se^^fra^^'^.^l^-- ^ ^^^^^ ^^Ji,„ 

Placi S l^S'*/^^f ?f the°^°"%%°f nitrates, but she SelS 
auction amountedtrSI'; Son ?.Sf°'^''°^^°" ?^ oopper~her 1941 pro- 
achieved In igSa. The US t^^^Ah^f^^, ''^2* *° 500.000 Sae 

a period of 3 yl^rs for pi^otl^aSy"!^^ gf^ffr^nSS' »°'>*'^»tea 
other American countries PnonT,,i<,,f _ Onjlaan copper not sold to 
signed to cover all ofchfl; Purchasing aereements were 

manganese, lead f^'ateglc matenals available such aV 

ana «l|^4d S^JSiu^"' ^*^ny' "olfranlte, molybdenum, coSa!? orea. 

ChlleS ^ra?loM^v'S5S2S?„'*™^ the stable boat of us- 

settlS;e^l'^'^2Sk?2e''SS°?S^2ff ^SlrXi^^°" °f Jhe Tacna-^ca 
appear In the tP»5^rI? yil « V ^^"^6 the suggestion does not 

tSt he'SaS^g^^ted ?J%Sr?SI?denf ^fahS^i'^f Trxunan'aSSounced 
waters from the high mountain iI?A« ho^S£ ^^i^f^^^i-'f^J^ion of the 
to irrigate the Set? co^^^ so^tS ^o^f and Peru In order 
and Peru would give Bolivia a seannr^on JSi fS^™ "^^^^ Chile 
cooly received by thrnatlon^i!Ita of SStJ !«»^S^f^*' ^® ^^^^ 
was quickly dropped? "^^^^^'^■^^sts of both countries, and the natter 

GenerSf''^?l^S^lSt5St^g,'g£^^^^ ^P^^^g of 1952, 

bilateral mllltaS^I^relLSf^Jr^H ttl^^^'^ S° ?^ t° ^^e 

April. However aftSrh7! !i 5?®^ between Chile and the US on 9 
i^Bhei tfStil^ Good^ili?"^^^" declared tSat he 

of abrosatlng tSTus-ghllliS PaSI. '^^^^^^ intention 

Of 1953'bf tlT'S^^^V^^^'''''' "i^^ ^^^^ towards the end 

inalni^l ll Chile^\^cls ^ T^e^US^Ld^S^ ^^^^e surplus ?e- 

of the surplus but tS nondJvf^Uo several proposals to take part 

the ChileS Government S^niS?L^°^?*^ satisfactory to 

(Anacondl^d KeSS^Stt) S^SS^lS t^^ American copper con^^anils 
arransements: IS^I^?^eienrSS rLnLf- ^ t°^' favorable exchange 
price of copperlks hIn^?orth tfbf rtf^™?^^^?' ^^^"^ "^^^^^^ the 
price, and the US agreed in March ?q^2 ^^^^^^^^^^ "^^^^ "^^t 
at the market pSce SI 30 ceSts nei^lotmS ^2^'°°2 °^ <^0PPer 
on hand in Chile. ^ P*'""^ *° reduce the huge suiplus 

the two^'c^tr^If is'^^lu^ J^?oci°"^ relations existing between 
Chile by wSch ?hey a^reed^ L^fL??"^?^^^^ ^^^^'^^^ the US and 
ful use of atomic eneiJ? i« tA^t^^^J"^^^ °ther on the peace- 

infomation in the field' ^ ""tual exchange of 

and development p^ogJ^'^Ae^SLftfJ^f.i^^ S^^^^ ^ ^^^^^^^^ 

The pact, to remain ln^forep ?n^ ? ® ""^^i^ atomic energy, 

subject to reSI^ p?ov?Sed for thf^fAn,?^ ^^"^ ^^"^^ " wouldbe 
either lease or sell rSnnSfn; S atomic Energy Commission to 
for use in their prog?2f^ ^^''^^^^ Republic of Chile 
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Latin SSertc5^8o ?w^?*Sf'^**' J"** influence of the US has grown in 
eveSo to? ?S4 cSa^^L°JiSl,?r ^r^^^^- ^^^^^^t historical 
more dependent SHhe^efJe^^ S^mJ2!?H°^ economic power have made Chile 
denied tharShere arl SIId^So?!^ J^^^^^^^^^"' " <^ot be 
Burope, which in n^y oriy.X'tL'^n^^t] ^^JSZ^^rel^' 

This y^endSag^wa s'^oL'^fg thf^«^^^ Jong -maintained friendship, 
when BritSS B^po?ted^hfne2^ 2^?^^^'^ Independence, 

Cochrane led the rh?T««« 2- ^'^^y^'J^**' ^ British Admiral 

fostSSd bf a'm?^?^xSS Sx^JS^S^bSJ^SSS^^?""* ^« 
are sprinkled through ChlleaS iif? ^^^e names 

interest in and devllooment^f J^fi^?^^"!!?®"®'^ economic 
and linked t™he W b? ?5e Brl??ih rlL"u'*^?^"^ ^? southern lands, 
century. Brlta^^s coL^5?ifl"fS^^fS^Loh2?j:^^ 

iJSi^le: " If It Sill retain its ppewar***^^ 

the DK'lnd"^i^LS*2S22{»7"'* P"»inence In 1947, brought 

oontiSeM: SS^at^tJS Sr?Sir?h~»?i' territorial clalis InXt 

etacaniairSrelil! SS^lL'^aS'™?^??,*'""**' financial, 
weakened In World War I "Jl^'anr contacts. Temporarily 

iSl1ai;^??SL^s%€ta^i^^^^^^ 

Oeman-owned busineaa nSSf«;^ ^ V^f closing years of World War II 
cultuHlb7^'li''Le'?^!irw?'SS!"y' liny^stlcally. racially. 

ButlJ!dfsiii?'lO»-U5^ ""^e-l 
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a^l^ tSs ll^e remained predominant. 
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Coimaunlsm In Chile* 



Chlle^ P^? Conminlst party In Chile (Partldo Coimnunlsta de 

The hi^i-h ^^^^^ closely the role of the PCB In Brazil. 

^rlS £S ? ^ °^ ^^^^e'^^ l^^o^ ^^est after 

«??ir*. / f*®™°ing largely from the collapse of Chile's vital 

Slr^dv P^^^°^ economic disruption Marxism, 

Ped6^?inn i;^?? ^^T^Si^®' S^^"^^ ^ foothold In the struggling Labor 
nat?^^^ f.?^\^t l^Ch , which m turn adhered to the Red Inter- 
Socia??if ^^21. In the next year the small 

^d affiH^^H'' ^f^^lJ^^^^ aBBumed the name Communist party of Chile 

i Comintern. In the following years the PCCh 

and POCh remained tightly linked. The two oreaniStiSSt ofteS had 
the same leadership but the POCh continued to be tSe sSroSgJ^^ofShe 

n«»««?o«^??i.' 5*^^ effect of the worldwide economic de- 

SrffSiS country became vulnerable to Communist 

«f«7S??;,»^^ PCCh, however, was still too young and too small to 
«Si:S7t5®*.°"^?^® chaotic conditions prevailing. Also, the PCCh's 
^^?fn?i?^ ""^^^^ adherence to Marxist doctrine assured the 

Icch nnf ^Conmmlst party from other political parties: The 
^ress^? position until the CoSlntem Con- 

rn™?^^?^^-?^!®'^-*?® strategy of the popular front, and directed 

In 1935 the internal situation in Chile virtually assured the 
o^S^?L2^"^°5,| development, and the Chilean Popula? P^nt? 
organized in 1936, in fact proved to be one of the most successful 
i^nJ'^Si^^fJ Comintern strategy. In this period the C^lel^ iSvem- 
ment attengsted to achieve stability through a policy of limiting 

SSf SoclS?st1a;^^ ^lll^'^^iy^^""^^'^ ^ ie's^onfe'^^^elfmrnunlst 
^?v, ?K n P?^!^®^' though they were political enemies, joined 
r?;^n.^«^J^«°'' federation to create an opposition bloc. The Woe's 
of^h! h?^?''''''®^^ greatly enhanced when it secured the adherence 

Bv io?n?nf iL'^hfn^^^H ^i^^Je -class Radical party (Partldo Radlcif) 
?^rihi^ Radical party hoped to gain labor support to 

further its own ambitions in the presidential elections, and it 
succeeded. As leader of the Popular Front, the Radical party won a 

"^'^^ " "^^^^^ the'presldency fr^m rU^Jsl 
elements; It remained in office for the next 14 years. During these 
iSo^df^H^^H.^^?' continued to hold its labor support and S IddlUon 
$^oh!^«** ^^^^ basic sipport by attracting a following among students, 
°?^!^ intellectual groups. These groups also served 

purpose by forming the core of front organizations. 
?SrSch inc^In^J rewarded in the Chilean elections of 1941 when 
T f« / ^ Chamber of Deputies from 

lof a totol of 45? ^ ^ ^^"^^^ ^ ^ 

^« ^'^''i** despite criticism of shifting PCCh policy 

fj? fSSoS?^?® signals from Moscow, Communist influence continued 
fS^.f??*^r* /sain the greatest stimulus to coramunism came from 
oS^onirJn^i.?^''?^"* TTie majority of Chilean intellectuals were 

K ^° policies and philosophy of the Hitler regime, and some had 

So^J^^?if?I°''^^J^^\^P°^®^ Marxism. As enthusiasm ovef 

soviet military victories grew, a number of prominent writers and 

rr^yr- "United States-Latln American Relations" (study by 

«2« SL??° ^ ^3^5?°®^ Cmte on Po^ Rel, S6th Cong, 2d 

sessj Washington, i960 , 28-29; C "Chile," NIS 89, 4ec 57, May 1955, 
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artists with great fanfare joined the PCCh, In the same period the 
versity^youths° their Influence and following among unl- 

Af ter World War II the PCCh sustained Its activity and In 1947 
reached its highest peak of Influence in Chile. In the 1946 presl- 
^"^^fi.^-^^^J^^J^ ^^^^ Itself m the happy political situation 

of holding the balance of power. The PCCh threw Its support to 
Radical candidate Oabrlel Gonzalez Vldela and upon Vldels's election 
received three posts In his new cabinet. President Videla also 
openly favored the Communist -dominated labor organizations, vrtilch 
soon began to outstrip their socialist rivals. The pinnacle of Com- 
munist success in Chile was not reached, however, until the following 
year when in raunicipal elections the PCCh made spectacular gains by 
winning 16.6 per cent of the total vote in contrast to 10 per cent In 
the 1945 congressional elections. Thus in 1947 the PCCh *raiB In a 
position to exercise substantial influence both In the national govern- 
ment and in municipal administrations, '"in formal power and prestige 
It probably suipassed any other Communist party in the hemisphere.* 

It soon became apparent, however, that the PCCh reach had 
exceeded its grasp. Conservative parties and elements in the admini- 
stration, deeply concerned over the possible effect of Communist ex- 
pansion upon Chilean international prestige as well as on the domestic 
political situation, rallied in opposition to Communist power and 
influence. Moreover, since the PCCh opposed any collaboration with 
the US and supported strikes detrimental to the administration, the 
president found it increasingly difficult to work with his Communist 
ministers. He dismissed the Conmunists from the cabinet, and 
IccS'S^^Suai^S JS''i948.^^"^^"* °^ Democracy by which the 

«. ^ rJ^^ years the Chilean Communists operated underground. 

But here, as in Brazil, polUlcal leaders, hoping on occasion to 
benefit from Communist support, treated them with a leniency that 
approached tacit approval. Immediately preceeding the September 1958 
elections the party regained legal status, and in the presidential 
contest the candidate of the Communist -Socialist coalition garnered 
29 per cent of the total vote, running a close second to the elected 
conservative candidate, Jorge Alessandrl. In the same election, candi- 
dates of the coalition won 9 of 45 seats in the Senate and 21 out of 
147 seats in the Chamber of Deputies. Recent estimates have placed 
membership at approximately 25,000. In November 1958, at their 
eleventh national congress, members of the recently relegalized and 
revitalized Communist party pledged themselves to wage relentless war 
against the free-enterprise policies of President Alessandrl, 
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us and Forel^ Missions m Chile 

Foreign Missions 



A^r.^J^° European nations. Great Britain and Qeimany, have played 

piyf.f^S^ ^ development of Chilean naval and sround forces. 
SchS^ni^,.?*'^*.!!^^^****^^^^®^ trained by British Admiral Lord 
Sc^«d J?^ of independence, and a Prussian general 

organized ana trained the Chilean Amy. 

/th** maintained in Chile for many years 

Br?tl«? °^ inception is not known). As early as 1910 

British officers were sent to Chile to establish the Naval War College. 

SSp inJJS.^^^r^ P^^J ^^^^^^^ "aval mlsslonslmd been iS^ ' 

the country for instruction and liaison puiposes. Chilean naval 

^^''f ^^^"^ ntn^^ °" British ships. British officers and men 
th^^oS?.^r^''®.^" ^^""^ ^926 for what was considered to be 

Chfle S;??i''?a?S L'^^i^rPflfK'^^^^''''' '^^^ "Mission remained In 
fffifitr«f ni??!?*'?"*?^^ British personnel were withdrawn. The 
cSffJS S^^''^*if5»?^^''!!?°® training are apparent throughout the 
Chilean Navy. Naval tactics and fleet operations are very mSch like 

?ei«oSSJ^£^^^S' pre-World War II period, Sd cSl^ N^^^ 

personnel have the same uniform and the same tralAing procedure 
Even many naval commands and expressions are in thelngUsh l^^e 
SnarLf^PH^?^?" of ships and equipment British inSSence 
?Q?? battleship was built by a British fim in 

nni^i-f^n although it is now in poor condition iind not expected to be 
put to sea again, the ship is revered for sentiment as well as for the 

BSt?sS''sS«v?^f ^S'- ^ ^920'8 all Ships we" ^dem? J? i^""^ 
?Ji ?^Pya«is, anji goj^ jjjQ^ ^j^gg Powder and sheila 

for the large caliber guns come almost exclusively from the UK? 

«4o-43!?® ^ejnan^mlsslon was established in Chile in I885. By 1900 the 
wnfi JAo"^**"* ?®"SJ?L^^ Jtoemer, had reorganized aloAg iiro^ean 

^ moS nro^y«^n/^^i^;^' "^^^ to becomToSicerB; 

w??h ?^ Pf°"^sins cadets were then sent to Europe for a tour of duty 
with the Qerman Amy. By this time Koemer had also founded the 
t^P . nff^^^mSr^*^*^ ^ General staff of which he himself became 

J^JfL«^^5i.^^^^ general staff was responsible for the adoption 
«n SiTfr^^^.^^i^^^"^ service. The mission left a marked Ingres sion 

2erfJn?«dS^id''iSn°J'£^^'**^°2 Prussian-type re^;ISen?s 

^2*® Qerman doctrine was favored; Ge^ 

Siii?fi^*n?^i???SJ purchased; unlfoms were patterned in Geman 
models; and military prestige reached a high levSl in the countryT 

to ftpni*«?V??=^^®f ^"^F^ ^ Versailles Treaty Oermany agreed not 
™, military missions to foreign countries, unofficl^lGSmlr 
f^^S?4"^°°^°"^ were active in Chile after World War I. As many as 
i^^SS.*'?^® en?)loyed at one time in individual capacities and 

of«o^! ?n^«'^^^ f^'^S'^ie" ^^^^ Amy. The itSt Qe?mIS 

officer to serve in the Chilean Army left Santiago in 1936. Bvthat 

f^Ap^^r^r' ^""^ 2*^^^^ had fallen under OerSaAp?ifessio^l 
^ greater extent than any other amy in Latin America? 
i« ?Qf/®J^ apparent in the equipment of the Chilean Anny: A^ 
D?eLS oJ^^Si.f?'' «^an5)le, approximately 95 per cent of the toown 
Slf 55*^11^^ were of Geman origin, and the 7mm Mauser rifle 

Sllfri^rt fro?'^*.2'^P°^®P^- "^^^ influence prevented or at best 

3s the breaking up of enemy espionage activities that 

caused the loss of Allied ships to Axis submarines.! 

i^:hJ?}J'^^H" May 56, 1, 10; Ibid., sec 65, 54, 

31; 32!^ Lleuwen, Ams and Poli tics in Latin Ainei4fiA" m^wVnw., i960), 
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qs Missions 



Air Force . The 1926 congressional act that authorized the 
President, upon application from the foreign Governments concerned, 
to assign US military personnel to assist Latin American governments 
in military and naval matters was not inpleraented in Chile until early 
19^+0. An agreement between the two countries, signed in April, pro- 
vided for a US military aviation mission that would function In an 
advisory capacity to the Chilean Air Force. 2 



2. (S) Dept of State, Office of Inter-American Regional Pol Aff , 
untitled doc on foreign and US missions in Latin America, ca. 195^ > 
Department of State Bulletin . II (27 Apr 4o) , 453- 



Under the terms of a new pact, signed 11 years later on 15 
February 1951* the US agreed to appoint an Air Force mission whose 
purpose was to cooperate with the Chilean Minister of Defense and to 
act as tactical and technical advisors to the commander in chief of 
the Chilean Air Force. Further, under the terms of this agreement 
the Republic of Chile s^sreed that, unless there was a mutual under- 
standing between the two nations, Chile would not "engage the services 
of another mission or personnel of any other government for the duties 
and purposes provided for in this agreement." This agreement has 
been extended at periodic intervals and is in effect today. 3 



3. Treaties and Other International Acts Series 2201. 



Navy . Also on 15 February 1951 a similar agreement (still in 
effect) for a US Navy mission was signed between the two nations. 
The purpose of the Navy mission was to cooperate with the Minister of 
Defense, and members of the Chilean Navy, with a view to enhancing 
the efficiency of Chilean naval forces, (it should be noted that the 
National Intelligence Survey on Chile reports that a US Navy .'nisslon 
has been in Chile continuously since 1945*) 

MAAQ . At the request of the US Government several months earlier, 
the Chilean Minister of Foreign Affairs in late 1952 had agreed to an 
amendment of the 1951 agreements governing the US Air Force and Navy 
missions in Chile. The chiefs of the two missions were designated as 
Chiefs of the Air Force and Navy sections of the Military Assistance 
Advisory GrouQp as provided for in the military assistance agreement 
of April 1952. Fending the arrival of US Airoy personnel, the MAAG 
functions were assumed by the Chief of the naval mission. Further, 
when the chiefs of the ffllsslons were acting in the capacity of chiefs 
of the MAAO, it was agreed that they would do so under the direction 
of the US ambassador rather than the Chilean Minister of Defense. 
The Chilean Minister of Foreign Affairs also advised the US ambassador 
that there was no objection to axigmenting the strength of the missions 
by any personnel required to perform the technical functions of the 
grant-aid program in Chile, providing the augmentation was considered 
as an integral part of the advisory groups and not an Increase in the 
strength of the missions. 

Army . In 1957, under the terns of a bilateral military agreement, 
the US established an Amy mission in Santiago. To acconvlish its 
objective of increasing the technical efficiency of the Chilean Army, 
the mission acts as an advisory grot^) to the Comaander-in-Chlef of 
the Chilean Army. 
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Straterac Importance of Chile 

Chile 18 Btrategically Important to the US mainly because of Its 
rich mineral deposits (copper and nitrates) and its potential control 
Of the western approaches to the Strait of Masellan. In the event of 
fj? interruption of Panama Canal traffic (forcing all shipping to use 

?«®-«^JSil°Sv.f? "2"*^' numerous channels and Islands 

in southern Chile could be used as submarine bases 

Hemispheri!^ ASD/ISA, "Chile," Briefing Book, Office, Reg. Dlr Western 



Military Assistance 

1935-1951 

Although Chile in?)orted its pre-World War 11 military equipment 
almost exclusively from European countries, between 6 November 1935 
and 30 June 1940 the US Issued licenses valued at $665,000 for ex- 
portation of munitions to Chile. 5 * 

5. World Peace Foundation, Documents on America n Foreign Re- 
^fcigns July 1939-June IQ^Q (Jones and Myers, ed, ioston, l^So), — 

Under the gathering clouds of World War II, the Latin American 
nations, cut off from their traditional European sources for military 
equipment and training, turned to the US for arms. The US fostered 
the Latin American Interests J^y embracing that area within its defense 
system. Following the debacle of the British-French defeat on the 
European continent In the spring of 1940, Congress on l6 June of that 
year authorized the Secretaries of War and Navy to produce in govern- 
ment-owned arsenals or shipyards, or to purchase on the open market 
rami t ions of war for sale to the government of any American republic. 
This law, commonly referred to as the Plttman Act was the predecessor 
of the Lend-Lease Act of March 1941. Under the lend-lease provisions 
(quite similar to those in the Plttman legislation), any country 
whose defense the President deemed vital to the defense of the United 
States would be able to receive military articles." 

6. (S) Dept of State, "Military Assistance and Latin America" 
Special Paper A-7-10, 20 Sep 57, 3. 

In May 1941 Chile was declared eligible for benefits under the 
Lend-Lease Act, but a formal agreement authorizing deliveries was not 
signed until 2 March 1943. Under this World War II program, Chile 
received $23 million in defense-aid equipment— 7 per cent of the total 
amount received by all Latin American countries. Aircraft and 
aeronautical material (40 per cent) and ordnance and ordnance stores 
(35 per cent) were the major categories of equipment sent to Chile. 
Ninety-eight per cent of the aid was provided prior to 2 September 1945. 
On 27 April 1950 the Chilean Oovemment paid the balance due on its 
lend-lease account in accordance with the basic terns of the original 
agreement. • 

7. US House, "Thirty- second Report to Congress on Lend-Lease 
Operations (House Doc. No. 227, 82d Cong, 1st sess; Washington, 1951). 
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aaaiBt^iri^f l^^ cessation of hostilities in August 19^5, lend.-leaae 
to takf ^^^"^ existed no legislation enacted 

rfii^S T J ?^^??; sap the US Government adopted the so- 

l6^?.S^^r^2iic4eff*^?" ^^Sram (1945-1948). Under this progrLron 
fLS^JhfSS i???^^^^^® ellsible to receive military equipmeAt 

from the US military establishment, and by 31 October 1948 the Chilean 
Government had received $24 mlllloA in military aid By the end of 
the same year these statutes, though not repealed, were dead to all 
effects and purposes since the stocks of surplus items were depleted 
and other categories were not available. At that time the major 
portion of war material in Chile was still of European origin.^ 

Mi?lt.?S5^A?£ f*^*®' ^P^'' ^^P®^ A-7-10, 4; (tS) Table, "Current 
^fsf^ 9 nSv 48. ^'^^^ ^' 



1952-1959 

On 9 April 1952 the US and Chile signed a bilateral military 
assistance agreement. The pact, concluded under the provisions of the 
Mutual Defense Assistance Act of 1949 as amended and the Mut^ 
fnS'^ri^^/^^ °f ^^51, provided for US aid in equipment, materials, 
and services, in exchange for access to Chilean raw, semi -processed, 
fiJ materials, and the promise of aimed support, if required, 

^f£??^^ Western Hemisphere. Under this pact Chll4 

assumed responsibility for defending its o£n sea communication^. In 
fSSfL 2 responsibility the Chilean Government has 

JS^floSS l^^t contribute the following mutual security forces 
necessary for hemispheric defense: 1 infantry battalion con^t team: 
15 vessels; and 3 air squadrons. 

o^®^**!?*®^ objective of the US military aid program was, and is, 
to assist the government of Chile in equipping and training these 
forces which contribute to tftfe defense of the Western Hemisphere 
through: (a) defense of the country's coastal waters, ports, and 
?2?fSS2^^? (^^ defense of bases, strategic areas and instal- 

lations of Chile; (c) preparation for participation in combined operations 
in support of US forces guarding the approaches to the Panama Canki: 

Under this program, the total US military assistance to Chile 
between fiscal years 1952-1959 amounted to over $62 million—10 per 

«n2in^fJ?flf/!?h^^^.^f*^^^^J°^ program. The $62 million includes 
a^roximately $34 million in military grant; $12 million in cash and 
credit purchases of US military equipment; and $l6 million (acquisition 
valued in equipment and supplies granted from stocks excess to the 
requirements of the US military departments. (There has been no 
military assistance granted under non-mutual security programs.) 

The $34 million In military grant aid that Chile received was 
"rJ^ per cent of the total US military grant aid to Latin American 
countries under the Mutual Security Program. It is estimated that the 
cumulative dollar value of aircraft (including spare parts and re- 
lated equipment) either delivered or ordered by the end of FY 1959 
amounted to $5.4 million, almost 16 per cent of the total obligated 
grant aid to Chile; 13 per cent was accounted for in ships and harbor 

ff?£.,i4. ?2^P°fJ*^^°" equipment (including tanks) and ammunition each 
accounted for 11 per cent. 

Chilean purchases of US military equipment ($12 million) on a 
reimbursable basis represwited about 7 per cent of total equipment 
bought by all Latin American countries during the 8-year period. Chile 
has received almost the entire amount of its purchases. 
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«.r««4.5j 4.* 1.7?-^^^°'* ^ excess stocks (not chargeable to MAP funds) 
5.^;!? ° Chile amounted to 14 per cent of total excess stock ac- 
quisition value for Latin America during the same period.9 



9. (S) Chile Briefing Book; (S) OSD (ASD/ISA files), "Mutual 
i^.^'tli^^ Program: Fiscal Year 196I Estimates, Militaiy AselsSncT 



us Bconomic Assistance 



US economic aid to Chile under both the Mutual Security PrOGram 
I chargeable to appropriations and from excess stocks) and non-mutual 
security programs amounted to slightly over $283 million— about 8 

^^^^-^ economic aid to Latin America for the period PY»s 
iy40-i959. A con5>arison of economic versus military assistance for 
the period FY 1953, (the first fiscal year that reflected the dollar 
value of military aid) through FY 1959 shows that Chile received five 
times as much in economic aid as in military assistance. lo 



10. (C) ICA, "U.S. External Assistance," 16 Mar 60, 58. 
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Chilean Aime d Forces and Eoulpment 

have Jenl?Siriioo?%rSi'pSl???f i^^^^ which are respected In Chile, 

influence on politlcal^ctliJt?p« t^fV Bignlf leant 

antl -communist and pS-^eScS Th^mJ^^J? ^^5^®^^ ^® strongly 

to be capable of malnta^S o!."^H*^*^/°^°^^ ^® considered 

country against mSSoflSSSk iv f mf i^^^^^if^^ defending the 
time. «u.TOr auTiacjc by a major world power for a limited 

defen8e^?or?S^?la?s IT^LXT. "^'^^'^^ expenditures devoted to 
following tables/ ?he ??gS^s hfve bofr.r^JJ^S^S^ 1" the 

Any analysis of these fig^s stoSd ^fC.*"?"?^^^*^ ^^^^^^ sources, 
the inadequate and often^luabS CM?Li''*° consideration not only 
serious inflationary condition fS7?4.f^-^f^ reports, but also the 
noted that data f^^yla^^^Jp^ft ^Sf^^^'S J" It should alab be 

data for 1952-1958 a?! " US douSa^%i?.^^^^^ ^^^^ 
fense expendltuSa versus actuS .o^?.^^?" ^^^tuaTnatlonal de- 

total expenditures for the ve?^ lil expenditures. Chile's 

and 194$y have excee'SL Vtr^ltl'SSJl;'^^^^^^^^ ^9MS^ 



Total National 
expenditures 

Defense expend- 
itures 

• 

% of defense to 
total expendl- 
tttres 





Millions of pt>na 










1242- 






1950 




i;664 


3,052 


13,027 


15,416 


20,638 


27,641 


443 


686 


2,087 


2,349 


2,803 


4,200 


26 


« 22 


16 


15 


13 


16 



For the years shovm from IQ^S tn locn -i^-u 

^^teady Increas^L bith ?ot!l d^?^^ ^^^^^ to 
the ratio of defense exDendltm«« ?J? ? **®^ense expenditures, 
worth noting that total«22iSff.^ J^tal steadily declined, it la 
pendltures for 1938 SeSSTfJ'^^^ ^^50 were 12 tlmel the ex- 
Si times the'yi defe^re^enSSS^es^^'""''"^^ ''^^ 



Millions of tjs pQllflna 



Total National 
£39endltureB 

Total Defense 
expenditures 

^ of defenseto 
total expendi- 
tures 



81 


1953 


1254 


195? 


1256 


12a 


1958 


105 


162 


312 


493 


674 


^53 


12 


14 


28 


58 


111 


167 


98 


15 


14 


17 


19 


23 


25 


22 



Sf^J^Kl a^?en^s%^l,SJS°n,^957 it appears that although 
" 1^ W cenfirSe this remted 
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military strength in 1959 totaled approxlaatelv 
'0 (the lowest strength ficniT>« r«r»r,-«^.«^%,>^ 4.1.^^. r.^:_ 



erlod 



fASD/ISA fi?l,?"i».?f^?'i"S Book; (0) NIS 89, sec 65. 54-55; (S) OSD, 
Mlllt»™ fii?!i' ""S^ Security Program: Fiscal Yeir l96l Estimates 



Army 



traln^^g LrLcelle^t^f^d^^??i'"°'*^^i discipline, and individual 
the beat ln Tl??n ^ ottUev and enlisted personnel were among 
pa^d ^th tJ^t Sf^hrSt* ^Combat effectiveness was low whenlo^ ^ 
fficSS forceS H^Sever' con^arison with other Latin 

training at rf2;«*.??o? i ^"^^ equipment and Inadequate 

Sko 2Jf 2*^>^Sinental and higher levels were sources of weatmeas 

?^ndlS"Shifr'?? ii^^^^^^S the Carabiner^B ) wer^ capable ofl"' 
2dT?^m«?iifi^J^ necessary, against Argentina for a limited time, 
S?gSbo^ PeiS^d^T^V?"^"'^!?^ Offensive against either oFits other 
f5 Nov4mbl?^l^Q ?Sp^rh.-i/^^?'^''S ^° ^ Intelligence DigSs? 

^ilZ^.r" semi -modem units In the cSlean Amy Ir^s^t ^d 
S?!^ ^r/rf '^fS"^*^ *° ooblllzatlon^quiremeSL 

uSt eqSlp^J^. ^ombs, small anns, and miscellaneous 



Carabineroa 



SDeciSlv^^T^ST^' quasi-milltary national police force, 
tllSiSi inJ^^^r?^ fSP**" considered capable of main- 

NavT 

T^*«„*J end Of 1958 the Chilean Navy vgas the third lareest in 
Sos2lf?f Brazil? ?«ti»«te<l that AJsantlna was SrsrioJlSed 

long coastal ahQ^«n«2 »!S J <^'^y^»^^ of patrolling adequately its 
MA ««Z™ i ^?F^ protecting its shippinp; Under the 

MA program for the Chilean Navy, tralnlni ammunition liid e?ec?r^SLs 
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and communications equipment have been provided At least r oh<«« 
have received new antisSbmarine warfare IS^Ini A nucleus of ^ 
Chilean instructor personnel has been traS Jn' US navll schools. 

besinnine of 1957 the Chilean Navy consisted of 33 com- 
S^r^f ^i^^' and 31 au:ciliary and service crift. Approx?matily one- 
^iiy^i e^n^batant fleet is active, the remaining vessels belnr in 

^r^lrel con^s^^'oJ^trS^S;. '^^^ ^^^^^^ nival 'conltS^cUon 
Slfl ov,?^- i w . destroyers, one icebreaker, and an oiler 

S^nl'B^Sfv bI?t?!iS? ^^i* ""^^ ^' ^^"^y^ ^^^S Respectively. 
oh«i?o?- L*'* largest in any Latin American navy, is 

^d iS« ^'^^Jf'*^ destroyers have been rated as effe?tivl, 

and the smaller craft reasonably modem and in good condition 
submarines were capable of limlJed service onlyf The ShUeS^*Na^? 
Air Arra, (CNAA), a small. Ineffective force, has the mission of 
providing utility/transport service, reconniissance! Snd AsS tralnlnr 
aLcrlff^ ^^5^' ^''^ ^^^'^^^^^ 3 transplrt^lAd 5 h^?cJp?e? 



aircraft . 
Air Force 



At the end of 1959 the Chilean Air Force (CHAF) was a small 
oJ^^^S^'^^^i ^*^^^y effective fighting forcl byTatiJ^ Imeri^ 

striking power amSnrtSe Stm 
American air forces, it was Inferior only to those of Brazil, Penl 

S?J«2^^^^?K P^l^^ missions were to pro^?5e air ' 

?nto?^^ ^° «"PP°^<^ sround forces in malntainlnG 

^ss[Sn'irS5"^59." ^'"'^ ""'^^^ ^ antisubmarine w^5t'"'"" 

The air force was ce^able of provldinc tactical air suDoort to 
T?^i?f!f national police iS maintaining interna? secSrjL 

^It^ support could be offered the ground forces In^any po88lbl4 
oo^f against Argentina or Peru, but sustalSed opIraUons 

tS2 US t5%S,*J?J'''*^^. r"??^* considerable logistical Buppo?? ?"^ 
the us. It could provide limited coastal patrol or fiohter rovpr/Vn 
support of naval operations. There was no^ov^-aU alfdeLnsI 

Sr^pSn^J?^^^' "^^'^^ flShter boSbers could probably 

be used with some success against an air attack by Bolivia? but would 

""^^ contained within the US st^ported forces 
activated as a result of the MA program. "fP"™a lorces 

CHAP'S training program recently made substantial orocress and 

?S S2I aff "^SHrJS?5"S^.^° '"^^^ requirements wlSSSt con- 

Si? «S-. 5?^ ^® ^ ^otal inventory of 206 aircraft of 

S^SlJ^^o^'^K^.*^!^*^^*^ readLess of the Srcra?t 

JSSe1iat2!^!2^ Possesserbl^^ihe 'c^^H 

1961, "225!^^ Briefing Book; (C) NIS 89, sec 82; (S) OSD, "MSP: 
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Latin Amerlnan armnt nent Bulld-up 

frtendl^^tfl^B ^^t^'^l^^l^.^^'-^^ °" '^'^ neighbors and Is on 
oJer Pem'I^vS L??f „f Chile has been conSemed 

committee to restore proposed cuts in the Chilean defense budget. 

repor?er'*°pS!iLn?^?i' ^^^^iJS an interview with a New York Times 
SicI Hreif^L^irf^^f^ ''^^^ limitatio n oi' ams iTLa tin 
lndlffG;en?%n hl?^^ international credit orcanlzatlonslfere 

oS^se Saau^s thi? ^TJ^^'if^^'' ''"""^d States and EuSopSITbanks 
eSSoSragrpiSIucWon wmip allehtly inflationary eveS if l^y 

flow of huSS^dfo? m?mona o? 5^°" J""® Interest in the 

Where ams are belL so^d t?^?°HJ;^ from Latin America to markets 
world really want to h^5n „« Industrial countries of the free 

ence towaid^'sStS's^'^^iJcJilies!*"^ *° Indlffer- 

most ^lldTSort In^oyedVa'^ ^ 
Chilean POlitSirs^upfaB Ln^i ^^^"^ y^^^s- 

praised his antiarSnt ILtll^ntl newspapers and statesmen 

remarks and Sllt?^ghe°QA|^g!"»?' h" ^^f^F^P. ^^uded Alessandrl's 
tennlnate the suiclSi a™« l!f lend special attention In order to 

necessities " Por^e ?Sst in"™n".?^*iS"^*^** ^^^^ ^^^^^ 

Libertad voiced approval S A^iSLiSJf'^ the Christian Democratic 
to be wit hout dett^^ers Lre^J^^rJ;;^." ^® ashamed 

Planes, it Is sS^f^I in?y SSlSve f?i?t!;«^ weapons, and air- 
backTOPdaesB, and lack of cJltSre " pi^i ^h! r^ POor housing, 
une^ected praise Comminirr?V«-,ff?°^ Communists came the most 

staSment eSSj!?' suS^rSSSHhS^^SiiSen^^ ^^"^^'^^ ^"^^^ ^ 

cause*^? SS^'J^S " sensitive to Alessandrl's remarks be- 

^13^(C)NIS 89, sec 82, 10; Stanford, HAR, XII (Jan 6o) 622, 623. 
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COLOMBIA 



defeat J^Sf -:, ^?**!?® Independence of Colombia was sealed with the 
5«n?f«Hf£ ?u loyalists by Bolivar at the battle of Boyaco. 
o?^Sh2;^:«^!?K 6^®at Colombian General, was appointed vice-president 
BoKotf tr^rov?5.°S\^^^ ^''^ (Greater) Colombik and remained in 
oSffJ?^! reinforcements for President Bolivar and to 

Bolivar proceeded to Venezuela, Ecuador, 
Sntin^t ?°^i?te the liberation of the northern part of the 
2 ye^rv^nezS.^! ^^?°ff^ capital, and during the next 

Oi^^olJmbil l ' ?ansina, and Peru were Incorportted Into 



««»T.«i«.^*^? information in this section is from the following 
t^f , ? "^'^1 S^o" P.M. Dunne, Latin Amer ica: An Historical 
l^oi^^yMP«'v'^i"^V^I^ A.B. ' i ' homas, Latin Zefill T • 

ni^^^^ J^^I \^56) A.C Wllgufi and Raul d ' ljca. Outlin e -History 

|I^^|^Awfirlca (New York, 1941 ; A. P. Whltaker, The United States 
U S P^pn>.i... (Cambri dge, Mass.? 1948)! 

^--aiDraith, uoiombia; a Gen eral Survey (London. IQS"^^- Kr^'Pt/rth 
• able Development in Oolombla/ WeI Hb-5b, ^ 0 April igfl: 

fch« °£ P^i«i*l've transportation and communications, 

SSL was too vast and too divided topographically to be gov^ed 
from one center. Although they could find a community of int ere™ 
tSSl.^^r®^^'*®' ^ Indentlty In their struggle forlndependencr once 
mtlfor^'notMn/?!!'^^"^ """"t ^°"?^tituenrifrts of G^^'^cSli 
a^ k^SIs??ati^ ^?^^ together; they never formed 

I^:„?r7 P Bolivar's conception of a United States of 

veatod^n?i^«l^SJ a Strong central government clashed with the 
It^^t the powerful provincial families whose vision 

^^nLr??^o?? beyond the fences of their own estates. The forces of 
vfn!?nft«^f^S^2" Pr""®? irresistible: Peru revolted in 1827, and 
Ta?o mS^^^^^'^^'*.**!®^"^ independence of Gran ColomWa In 

n!«;t„«?i5 Btruggle between federalism and centralism, later 
Sf2?!^*®*^ 1? **^! between the Liberal and CoAservative 

t^^nni In Colombia into the twentieth century. It caused 

the long period of internal Instability (1849-1903) marked bv a 
Kiyf ^ culminating In the destJdcSJe clvIl^waiB of 

hi ^^-^ ^^'o^^ecades preceding this instable era in Colombia's 

liberal regional oligarchieB and the^ 
q^t^nd.t^*^?fi^ "^^^i ^ producing a period of progress under 

P«8ldent in 1832, he organized ^the coimt^, 
framework, a workable system of finance, and a 
r^i^mS* ^d^'^atlon system. His successors Jose Marqiez (1837- 
n^il?S^ Thomas Mosquera (1845-1849) continued the llbSal adva^ies 
SfSdVf ^.L^^ir enlightened progress. The srowinT 

middle class particularly found satisfaction In Marquez who 
encouragea the growth of British and American trading interests. 

r.^m«-.«IS°*^i^? *° -^^2' an era of frequent insurrections, the Liberals 

4.?: P^*'!'^- Strongly Influenced by the 1848 revolution in 
aS^S?;nn^®«S?f!L^?^^?f®^ * S8^^°y °^ governmental decentralization 
t2?« ^r2?SH^*^^°^®ri*^^i^°- constitutions promulgated during 

oSSflSSv J° P°««^ Church and the 

lidf^SS?! Si-?fH°'?V^^^^''S: ^ granting greater autonomy to the 
f^?if^i«5JS*®?' however, they in fact established powerful bases 
ror the growth of strong conservative centers, for the ollearchies in 
the various states came to control the state electlonl. ^ 
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who H?L^®^°2?®fr^**^^®®' supported by the moderate Uberals, 

who were dismayed by the destructive civil wars, returned to power 

«2S'*n?^fftflJ '^"Sf'^w consolidated iT^Se coSI?ltu. 

Won of 1886, which provided for a strong central government and 

^^^^^ ?einf orcmi this ponScai 

victory by crushing the Liberals In the Civil War of 1901. the 
Conservatives were able to retain control until the depression of 1929. 

progress in Colombia during the nineteenth century had 
been painfully slow because of the interruptions of wars and r^el-^ 
,io«f ^"^n ^^ lack of resources, but during the relatively stable 
years of Conservative rule in the twentieth century, progress was 

legislation such as housing progrLsT an IncLe 
tax, and social insurance was Introduced, and from 1913 to 1929 trade 
quadrupled and transportation improved rapidly. 

XT4« Enrique Herrera (1930-1934) led the Uberals back into power. 
His moderate policies, supported by extraordinary powers grwited by 
SS^^Toln.^^J^"'^^?**^® depression, soon stimulated economic progress. 
The 1930's also witnessed a liberalization of the constitutiSn and 
modernization of the country's feudal structure under the popular 
presidents Alfonso Lopez and Eduardo Santos. They gave Colombia a 
democratic orientation that prepared the majority of its people to 
accept the democratic principles spread during World War II. 

* century of political stability, the country 
S?? i^t ^a?^y marred by the postwar political ch4os. with 

the Liberals hopelessly split, the Conservatives assumed power under 
Mariano Perez in 1946. The government's persecution of the Liberals 
evolved into a civil war, paving the way for the dictatorship of 
T2!Jff??° Gomez. After insurrections, assassinations, and atrocities. 
Including the partial destruction of Bogota, the couAtry finally 
?Jf?§cQ 2J LT^ succor. General Rojas Pinilla seized control 
In 1953 and restored to some^tent the liberties of the people. 
RoJas soon began to emulate the dictatorial practices of his predeces- 
™i-**°*'®y®^' ^" ^957 when he made known his determination to 
continue in power beyond the expiration of his term of office in 1958, 
his enemies, supported by leading churchmen, revolted. Early in May 
violence broke out in the capital, and a brief reign of terror ensued. 
The army turned against its leader. Hojas Pinilla was ousted and a 

Sie"ltLi^o%Jmirai^ ^'^'^"'^ °^ ^'"^'"^'^ ^^58 

^^o^rl^tJl^^^'^^^''^ *!jf l'^^ traditional parties, after their narrow 
?n J^^^iiJ"^,^^*'??!?'^?^^' quickly made peace. In an attempt 

popular Liberal, Alberto 
Lieras Camargo, with the support of former Conservative President 
aomez, brought about a truce between the two parties. The truce 
approved by the junta, called for a l6-year contract incorporatlAg 
alternaclon (alternation) and parldad (equality): all elected 
execpvesT including thi presfeen^ad^tS briuccteded bfrm^^^ 
of the other party, and all elective bodies, from the Congress down 
to every town council, had to be con^josed of equal numbers of Liberals 
SS5«SSS«r?«^??lp Lleras' election at the heSd ofTSI??oS;ir?rSSt 
government in 1958 was the first under the terms of this truce. 

«JSolJi?^ j;°r'2"*-.^*° Colombians future, it seems clear that with 
the advance of liidustry and commerce the middle class and the growing 
labor movement will continue to increase in In^JortanceTand thf ^ 
democratic orientation given the nation by Lopez and Santos will 
produce a more stable government. A basic political conflict still 
remains unsolved: the reconciliation of the clerical -Conse-.-ative 

fv, privileges with the determination of the Liberals to 

practice^ nation^s standard of living and stimulate democratic 
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^^^^^ still prevails In Colombia, and because of the 
nign cost Of living, riots and demonstrations are common occurrences. 
The present economic woes of Colombia stem largely from falling 
prices In the world coffee market and governmental debts inherited 
from the previous regime. Although various austerity measures have 
Deen applied energetically. Including the sharp restriction of imports, 
the uncertain future of coffee, v;hich counts for three-quarters of 
Colombia's export trade, may cause a critically unfavorable balance 
of payments, and the resultant economic difficulties may lead to 
further social and political unrest. 

One other immediate problem facing the central government is the 
m bands, particularly in the southwestern province 

4 4.Pia • i"® guerrilla groups comprise a wide variety of elements 
Vi,I^P^^?Jf ^ conflicting aspirations: dissident members 

»L?UL parties waging the traditional partisan battle 

against each other, veterans and vlctim.s of the 1949-1953 civil war 
oandlts, and some Commiuiist party members and sympathizers. There is 
hS!''*''^^^^^'' direction of the guerrilla movement, and the 
government has made considerable progress in eradicating the danger 



F oreign Relations 



trs w^I^S of Colombia with Its Latin American neighbors prior 

i^imJJi?/?' II were largely concerned with its attempts to define the 
country's frontiers. A dispute with Venezuela was submitted for 
^Si f *S SP^^" ^^91. But it was not until 1928, 

12! ^.r .^^""**?!? adjusted in favor of Colombia, that the matter 
v&B finally settled. Frontier disputes with Peru and Ecuador over 
the Amazon territory proved a greater problem. Peruvian rubber 
gatherers had long been Interested in the area of the provisional 
boundary along the Putumayo Hiver, and war between Colombia and Peru 
was narrowly averted by a tenqsorary agreement In I911. m 1916 

^^S^ dispute when it reached an agreement 
about its own frontier and allied itself with Colombia. By a treaty 
with Peru in 1927 in which the area around Letlcia was ceded to 
?2J?" u ' Colombia acquired its long-desired port on the Amazon. In 
1932, however, when Peruvian guerrillas seized Letlcia the Incident 

^^f-! ^^'^ costly war, (Vor an account of the Letlcia 

war see reru. j»- 



II* 2, Whitaker, US and South America : Calbralth, Colombia; (S) 
"Probable Developments in (joiombla," N2E 88-56, 10 Apr 5b. 



Because of its leadership in Latin American affairs and its 
proximity to the Isthmus of Panama, Colombia has been important to 

f4.?°*5/^E^°°^*^^^^^y militarily. Prom US recognition in 
1002 t the first non-Latin American country to grant recognition), 
through the Panamanian revolution, to the Bogota Conference in 19^8, 
Colombia has been a witness to the best and worst in US-Latin American 
rei&uions • 

«^ ^^Although US relations with Colombia go back to 1822, the secession 
of Panama in 1903 overshadows both the early commercial treaties and 
««»J?ri^^*!i®"?J2,**. ^5" American cooperation. In 1846 Colombia had 
fSfSJJj*®** 5i*^H*^t Treaty with the US, giving the US the right of 
transit across the Isthmus of Panama in return for a guarantee of 
Colombian sovereignty over the Isthmus. Although the us secured a 
preferential position In Panama through this and other treaties, it 
earned the lasting enmity of Colombia by actively participating in 
the Panamanian Revolution in 1903 following Colombia's failure to sign 
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ThI uf later^Jn^n^Ln'^J ^'f?}^ have allowed the US to build a canal. 
PreaiLn? ^ ®^ illegality of its actions. In 1914 

altho^S o?Ji^?«iP''°?°ff^ ^ indemlty to Colombia of $25 million, and 
the inqproved at that time, bitterness toiard 

Js'a"faSS?1io^?« ^" ^ ^'^^y "^-^^^^^ Panama- 

CoiomhTn® ^nZ^^ several important consequences for 

cS^r«'i.r?."J? fccesslbillty of its west coast markets to world 
tS J« ^S®^'' development and expansion. Also, for the first 

a^ior J-r?^^"'?^*? and policies, attracted by the canil, developed as 
a major factor In Colombia's economic progress. ^-^y^i*^ «» 

Although Colombia never entered World War t if/^iHaiiiM.* 
merchantmen under the US flag to tride f ?eel? Vits port^ 

' J?"^ economic and strategic reasons. Improvement of reiationi with 
^e??ca^ '^CofSSb???^^^ ^? principal obJeSSves'S?"5s pone? 

P^wdmlty and rich natural resources made it 
attractive to American business. Moreover, with the advent n? tir> 
?S?r^r,f i»!Plicatlons for the defense of the caSal? the f^end- 

?^ £Kf"?Tc*'°°S®''^*^?'' Colombia assumed a new and greater ImportSce 
iS«*oL"^%u^^*'?''°^^^^*^°" Colombia, begun on the econoSc l^el 

Sr SJjh'l^^?^^ ^VV^^^'^ support^ Colombirjnl^s boJSei 

war with Peru, and in the following decade by the Dolltlcal affiniS 
between the New Deal admlnlsti^tlSS and the uSral pi?i^^in^"Sl^^ 

tftrnr <^«r«any exerted great Influence on the Colombian mill- 

^S^nn???^ i?^^?* prior to World War II, the government adhered to 
^^Lo^iJLS fif At the outbreak of wir Peru 

?Sf iSSfiJf S n^^® German-owned airline, Scadta, and, in spite of the 

German propaganda atten?>t to stir up the Panamanian Question 
attitude of so^ Conservatives towSHSe^a?! 
SSS^i govei^ent moved quickly to the support of the democracies 
2eS?^o^tif frc;^^ technicians were dismissed; Oerman naSlonSs^^ 
sent to the US for mtemmenl^ and four German schools werTclosed! 

to a Dro«rL"n?^?n?fil,fJ.' ^^^^^^^l^'s foreign policy has been dedicated 
^ho S£ international cooperation on three levels: the UN. 

nh«r?t^.^? Greater Colombia plan. Colombia ratified the uT 

t2V 19^*5 and has steadfastly supported that organiza- 

tion. It was the only Latin American country to contribute mllltarv 

Te SSet'diSSte!^ ^^'^ thrSS'poUcf f J^t7ln 

P«n»mo^^?^L^??^ When Bolivar called the first American congress In 
Colombia has been a leader in Pan American cooperatl™ in 

of ?he olf a^d\«f ^Z^"" ^""^ conference that resulted iS^S fonitlon 
or the OAS and has strongly supported it to the present time. 

of Bonva?'rSL2^*?L^?^?"^J*^^ foreign policy has evidenced a revival 
Anrf voiI!?^I?o a conf edaratlon of Colombia, Ecuador, Panama. 

^ S «^h?i«: Representatives of the four countries met lA 1948 ti 

«?f^ f^® through coordination. Including as a 

tiri«J??.!i'?^^\'^^J^°?u°^ customs. The plan has also resulted on 
P$eet a tr?Lif on^^^J^: development of the Greater Colombi^ Merchant 
niZ^VJ trlnatlon fleet serving Europe and the Western Hemisphere A 

S5 ir^L^^:?^?°''* °?°^^' ^ commercial bank, and oSer^SSS^Hil 
ana transportation imions are presentlv beins ni««ni»rf nrJa*^ 

con??ne^f «:;??h'^?? attacked^l^'S co^rSef^f a d^er^L 
continental solidarity, but these charges have been refuted bv its 

alliance, much less a fusion or^verelgntles . — ".*A»'*wTr 
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Coinniunl3m 



T a leader in opposing International coimnunisci In 

Latin America, has no diplomatic relations with the Soviet Bloc and 
consular relations only with Czechoslovakia. Communisin has existed 
In Colombia since the early 192C»s. The principal Conmunlst group 
has been the local party, Partldo Comnnmista de Colombia (PCcT. 
During the Uberal administrations of the parby was allowed 

S°"?J;?F^^i5/^«e<*<»n of action, achieving a total strength of 27,000 

SmJ^ strength derived largely from the major labor org4niza- 
?i2^^^® Colombian Federation of Students. By 1953 over 

100 Communist candidates had been victorious in municipal elections. 

But following the Conservative victory in 1945, the PCC suffered 
serious setbacks: Colombia's short-lived relatione with the USSR were 
dissolved; antipathy among Colombians toward Soviet international 
^^«iili^^f«^^l?J'^?^u'^' the right wing of the Liberal party regained 
control and its labor leaders worked for the divorce of the liberal 
unions from the PCC; the Conservatives and the Church began to 
organize labor; and the government stepped up its restrictions on the 
political as well as the covert activities of the PCC. 

During the 1950 's the Communists were able to call attention to 
themselves only through their successful penetration of the guerrilla 
forces. By the end of 1958 the Communists had only 5,000 members and 
no representative in the national government. Though the party 
remained legal, it was not allowed to present candidates in the 1958 
election! J 

10 Apr*5^*^^ "Colombia," NIS 85, sec 57, Oct 52; (S) NIE 88-56, 



^alitary Missions 

I?® r^^® of professionalism in Latin American aimed forces began 
with the importation of foreign training missions around the turn of 
the century. Colombia began its army's modernization in 1905 when it 
received a Chilean training mission and began sending its officers 
to the already famous Chilean military schools. Chile had recently 
reorganized its army under German tutelage, and thus indirectly 
Colombia's modem military development began along European lines 
European training continued with the importation of a Swiss military 

iSiJoiJli^? because of constant friction with the Colombian 
war Department, however, this mission was dismissed In I929, 

hor^t^o^S!^ fj^^^'lt'^ the greatest Influence on Colombia's aimed forces 
o^f^fL f^?^"^ ^J- /lti^o«Sh forbidden by the Versailles Treaty to 
operate military missions, Germany allowed Individual officers to 
«?2 r?oo/ ? ^S^f"*'^?' ***** capacity German officers operated an 
H».i" Colombia from 1929 to 1940; oeiman aviators fought for 
"^^^^ ^ German Instructors taught In 

Colombia's military schools, ominously for the Allied cause in World 

^nh?^^^"'^^?" ^^"^^ '^e^® German-manned and -owned. On 
LJi^^L^?K^^^^®^^°^^ Nazi plot was uncovered in the army, it was 
fi^i^^fnn^S^*^?? P^'' f^'^Jw^^ officers and 50 per cent if the non- 
commissioned officers in the Colombian Army had NaSi leanings. ^ 

nni.i4.?I^^S^ Dept of State, Office of Inter- American Regional Pol Aff, 

nnP^no?° !?2u^°''®f«" ^ ^ missions m Latin America, ca. 1954, 2; 
(S) ODCSOPS, "Chronology of Pertinent Authority for U.S. Military 
Missions " Tabs A and B: Edwin Lleuwen, Arms and Po litics in laSn 
America (New York, I96O), 32, 33. ro±x^3.ca in La.jiin 
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has exclusively supplied training 

?i relationship was limited In the prewar years 

?So?»LS^'?^"® presence of a US military attache whose assignment 
JS^i^ff"^.^^^^ positions m Venezuela and the si^ republics of 
lr tr lu^lil^;...^t^^^^ us signed an agreement, Snder the terms 
of PL 247, establishing in Colombia a military and military avlatlwT 

Tnlm °'The°o^eseS? ^V. '"''f ^? agreSS^nJ^JSa^Je^^imted 
iUrt ?«?;r. l^t ^5 military mission was assigned on 21 February 1949 

or '^^^^^ ?^ ^ October and 4 November 1954. It 

SSSaMnn rll ^C^^'^fr^ ^ enlisted men and Is of indefinite 
spools ;nrf J^^«?5^®*'"''®f ^° improve the Instruction at service 

schools and training centers; to increase proficiency m the use of 

JSSS?stS?iv2"iP"''"5' *° ^^PP^y- malnteLnce; and 

administrative procedures by modeling them after US Army systems. 

lii n^J^nfJ! ?5L^®^,°£ agreement signed by Colombia and the US on 
ind 4 SnvLi!i^io?A l^u^'' «^*«^<ied indefinitely by notes of 6 October 

SVoS^a^^^^^aieWn.^ ^ ^'^^ 

u^».4o^>: ^*®*S2" Conn and Byron S. Pairchild, "The Framework of 

??T\^S °2^®2^Sr Isalley proofs of unpublished MS in OCMH files). 
5®P* Office of Inter-Amerlcan Regional Pol Aff 

^iJifSv'*?^?"."^ missions m Latin America, ca. l957rus House, 
M^sinSS^iS Advisory Groups: Military, Naval and Air Force 

Missions in Latin America" (Report by Popter Hardy. Cmte on Armed 

S 'S?kcf R^^n?"'.'^^^^' '9-2^'- ASD/lSr^ColSibl2?"^^!^fin6 
"Mt'iJJ Slls?iSs"Sg5eTp2^?!nia"^^ ^^^^^ 360/n,"" 

DS Ai^P^?r«?«.^^®**^°? 2^ February 1949 established a separate 

is mission's tenure was extended 

for an indefinite period by notes signed on 6 October and 4 November 
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Military Assistance for Colombia 



Prior to World War II Colombia procured most of Its military 
equipment from European sources. So much obsolete German material 
was unloaded on the Colombian Army that by 194o at least 8o per cent 
of its equipment was German. During the later 1930's, however, a 
sizable amount was Imported from the US. Between November 1935 and 
r'^Lit^ ^ Shipment of $2,231,760 m munluons to 

Colombia. Aircraft and aircraft spare parts accounted for a larze 
5ft5S ??c:°f ^^'P ^939 alone Colombia was licensed to receive 

$689,725 in aircraft parts, and as of 19^1, 84 per cent of all 
Colombian military planes had been purchased In the US.° 

T 1 VBa.ce Foundation, Documents on American Foreign Relations 

i"^^^ <'^°"®^ ^ M yers, ed, tioston 1^40), il/aUO^ 
i^epJi or state, doc on foreign and us missions In LA, 2. 

On 6 Hay 1941 Colombia was declared eligible for aid under the 
Lend-Lease Act, and on 17 March 1942 signed a lend-lease agreement 
Ji^th^^'u.f • ^951 Colombia received lend- leaf e Stance 

^IlV^ M^i?^ fA^'^^^'M^' $12,578 of this before 2 September 

1945. Most of the assistance fell into the following categories: 

Aircraft and aeronautical material, . Au o4i 170 

Ordnance . . i> '^J'^^ 

vSSif^ : . : : pa; 366 

^^^^^-^^ 637,490 

?? J-550 Colombia signed an agreement for the liquidation of 

its financial obligation Incurred under the Lend-Lease Act. 

The US military establishment was authorized on 26 December 1945. 
under the terms of the Surplus Property Act, to grant military aid to 
Colombia. As of 31 October 1948 Colombia had received $6,173,000 
worth of aid under this act. 7 9 



I; House, "Thirty-second Report to Congress on Lend-Lease 
^eratlons rHsjise Doc. No. 227, 82d Cong, 1st sess-, W-^shington, 1951), 
App I (bj (TS) Table, "Current Foreign Military Aid Progr^/' Encl 
iSt^^'N^**^ ^r^' ^ ^ (C)l)ept of State, 
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us Military Assistance 1949-1960 



US military assistance to Colombia between 1949 and 30 June 1939 
totaled $40,745,000, approximately 6,5 per cent of the Latin American 
total. The major items of this total were for the following: 

1) Cash and credit purchases of military equipment . Colombia has 
been allowea to purchase military equipment from the US for cash and 
credit under the terms of the Mutual Defense Assistance Act of 1949 
and the Mutual Security Act of 1951. Through 30 June 1959 these 
purchases totaled $10,245, 000"$9, 066, 000 worth of it actually 
delivered. This represents approximately 5.7 per cent of the total 
purchases of milltazy equipment from the US by Latin American countries 
during this period. 

2) Military aid grants . Colombia and the US signed a bilateral 
military assistance agreement on 17 April 1952. This agreement made 
Colombia eligible for direct grants of equipment eind other assistance 
under the Military Assistance Program (MAP). From 1952 to 1959 
Colombia received $21,900,000 in military aid through MAP, approxi- 
mately 8.5 per cent of the Latin American total. As of 30 June 1959, 
$19.4 million of this total had been expended by Colombia. MAP 
military aid proposed for FY 196O totaled $4.3 million Including $2.5 
million for a destroyer and landing craft. Cumulative through 30 
Jxine igoO this military grant aid was estljnated to include: $3.6 
mill4.on for aircraft, including 39 bombers, fighters, and cargo planes; 
$5.7 million for vehicles including 263 trucks; $1.6 million for ships, 
including 4 landing craft and 1 patrol frigate; $2,4 million for 
ammunition; $1.8 million for training; and $1.7 million for packing 
and transportation. MAP military aid proposed for FY I961 for 
Colombia totaled $2,460,000 including $392,000 for vehicles, $645,000 
for training, and $366,000 for packing and transportation. 

3) Grants from excess aji^ocks of the US military departments . 
Colombia also received $0,000,000 worth of military equipment betweem 
1953 and 1959 from the excess stocks of the US military departments. 
This equipment is not chargeable to MAP. Colombia received aporoxl- 
mately 7 per cent of the excess stock grants to Latin America." 



e. (C) :CA, "U.S. External Assistance," 16 Mar 60, 54, 59; OSD 
fASD/ISii files), "Mutual Security Program: Fiscal Year 196I Estimates, 
.jllitary Abslstance Functional Presentation," 2 Mar 60, 229-231; 
(S; State Dept, "Military Assistance and Latin America^' Special Paper 
*-7-10, 20 Sep 57, 6, 7, 22. 



Non-US Military Purchases 



Colombia continued to purchase military equipment from other than 
US sources during the years of mutual assistance. Between 1949 and 
July 1955 Colombia purchased: rifles and machine guns from Belgium; 
ammunition from Mexico; 10,000 carbines from the Dominican Republic; 
$10,000 worth of uniforms from West Germany; 2 destroyers, buoys, and 
light house tenders from Sweden; $197,596 worth of unspecified military 
equipment from the OK; and 75mm field guns from Switzerland. An 
Inventory of aims emd equipment of the Colombian Army in 1959 revealed 
92 artillery pieces from Czechoslovakia and 13 from Sviltzerland com- 
pared to 88 from the US. The 2 destroyers purchased from Sweden 
comprise the major units of the Colombian Nav:r,9 
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9 (S; Colombia Briefing Book> fS) Dept of State, "Statistical 
Informafciari on Latin America Military Ebrces and Military Expenditures. 
Intelligence Info Brief No. 225, 1 Dec 59, 



Colambia-Economi c Aid 



During the period 1946-1959 Colombia received $164,900,000 from 
the US In economic aid, 4.6 per cent of the total US economic aid to 
Latin America. Of this total $9,100,000 was obligated by the inter- 
national Cooperation Administration under the Mutual Security Program; 
another $110,400,000 was in the form of long-term loans from the 
Export-Import Bank. US economic aid was distributed as follows: 

US Economic Aid 
(In Millions of US Dollars) 

1946 $ 0.5 1953 $ 5.5 

1947 1.1 1954 l.ii 

1948 11,2 1955 5.1 

1949 3.8 1956 11. 5 

1950 2.5 1957 16.3 

1951 2,4 1958 95.5 

1952 3.3 1959 5.710 

ISL (C) ICA, "U.S. External Assistance," 16 Mar 60, 54, 59. 



Col3Biblan Armed Forces 



Colombia has eacperlenced less direct military intervention in its 
political life than most other Latin American countries. In recent 
decades, however, the army and police have been asked by both the 
Liberal and Conservative parties to participate in activities of a 
political nature. In 1953 a military conspiracy, gaining the support 
of the army, catapulted Rojas Plnllla into power, thus creating the 
first military dictatorship in Colombia's modem history. The in- 
crease in political tensions that resulted in the riots of May 1957, 
accompanied by the serious deterioration In the economic situation, 
led the army to oust RoJas. Although the present government was 
freely elected, the political formula under which it was elected had 
to receive the approval of the military junta. US Intelligence 
sources predict that the nature and orientation of any successor 
government will almost certainly be determined by the armed forces. H 



11. (S) "Probable Developments in Colombia," NIE 88-56, 10 Apr 56, 
10; Lleunton, A«ns and Politics . 88,89. 



The percentage of the national budget that Colombia appropriates 
for its mllltaiy departments has remained relatively stable in the 
postwar years as the following table reveal: 
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Table Z 
{In MUaicsis ot Pesos) 



19^5 

1947 
1948 



1949 
1950 
1951 
1952 
1953 
1954 

1955 



Total Natl anal 


Defense 


Defense ^ 


Budget 


Budget 


of Total 


199 


26,7 


13.4 


282 


29.2 




364 


48.0 




412 


56.9 


13.8 


Table XI 






ila Hilllons -of "OS Dollars ) 




Total National 


Defense 


Defense % 


Budget 


Budget 


of Total 


$197 




15.7 


211 




17.1 


200 


11 


16.5 


253 




16.6 


307 


50 


16.3 


399 


73 


18.3 


376 


71 


18.9 



VfhUe tbe iniLitary budget aors than doubled dxirlng these 6 years « the 
percentage It represented of iihs total budget remained relatively 
constant. It is important to read these fi^o^s for internal comparl^ 
son only; the limited definition of "total national budget used in this 
tal^« disqualifies it .for son^paxlsons tilth i^w following. 



« Table XU 
Millions -of OS Sollai«) 



^956 



1959 



Total TIartlcnal 
Budget 

not Available 

257 
270 



t^ease 



-$110 
Dxjt available 

61 



Defense 
of Total 

22.9 
11.6 12 



12- Table I: Ic) ilS 85, sec 65, Ai>r 55, 17. These figxires are 
in p^flOB and are from a different source than the following tables. 

Tpane II; (C) Dept of State, "An JEMaJuatlon of Latin American 
Acnmnt Expenditures/ mt Rpt No, 6986, th Sep 55, App, Table I. 

^able tlli 1956 figures are from (S) Caaombia Briefing Book, 
The total budget in this table Includes operationb> capital, and state 
enterprise budgets. The Bd^litary Includes the national police % 195^- 
1959 figures are froui (S) HAP Presentation Book 196I. 

Il l p i I ■■ ■■■ I ■ I ■ ■ 11 1 ^1 ■ >■ I 

The Colombian axmed forces siaibered 75,597 In 1959, distributed 
as follows: 38^000 arngr* 3,345 navy> 1,625 narihes, 2,527 air force, 
and 30,000 police. Although Colombia U police fo^ce Is nominally 
under military commasd, unlike many latin American countries it is in 
fact autonomous. The police are neither trained nor equipped for 
nllitary duty. 
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could operate with f Ar^^o! proved In Korea that Its vessels 
vessels lnSude. 4^ef?Jnvfr,f^?°^^ standards. The combat 

the others pSrcAased ??STor^^^ '^57 from Sweden, 

in 1953); 3 f rlKates Jri?f. S i^^t completely modernized 

guard vMael8Srt4^i^ «,^ T®^^?'5?^^^' several smaller coast- 
new Swedls'h dest^ye?^ S?^vo?abw''\t''woS?d^^^^^ ^^^^^^ °^ 
standardization DroKram knd SnnTn weaken the US anns 

event of an emSi^eSl^r ^ spare-parts problems In 

Of Oc?ob%rl9?9'^nciSdIS°19*?!?'f^ Planes all of US origin, as 
bombers; 16 t?^spSrisr^%'^tralSfrs ^M2?nfiS^^'''{ prop attack 
at the baae level, but major overSSiri^ua^ ifH^^f Is performed 
levels are considered adtqSte I^f ^L?^±cl ^"^^^^ 
Improved In the past few years, 13 facilities have 



{°^?yS^?.?^^£^ Book; Jane's Fl ighting , Ships lQSQ-iQ^n 

, "ytatlsticai inl'onnatlon 

aVHV Vi«ni>»>J^ ^ ft 



MAP 

number of Colombian mllltar? pSfsSmel^nSLtfJ^S^^S^n^? ^^59. The 
a,986, approximately 4 peTleSn?"?Se' ITolTJ. Tj^M^rc^s}^ 

the title, Chief, MAAO cSShTl? ' ^® °^ bears also 

as such.l^ ' Colcanbla; no personnel are assigned to the MAAO 

2 Mar 60, 229-231: fc) ASD/t?a nw!? Presentation," 
"Mutual secuglt^ ^oM(J^'S'Sip»^r5S?sf^^^^ 



Anns Rivalry 

ColombJf Sf'aS'of l1s"SelSibors' ^^^^^^ 
in 1954 wamerthSt rl?a??J^urPeSl%S^5£.°^ "^^^^^^ 
slon would cause ColSwa^o view w??h^u5®;L°S/*"??^S^^ 
added mllltarv asslatflnJ« US?* "5 dissatisfaction any 

exists, howev^rf betwSn r«?«SM?®L2^.i^*" countries. No friction 
border issues! 'in fact ctlZlit "f^Shbors m regard to 

union Plan for thS ^Jj^aSSKtlSSI if"* ^ 
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15 (S) Colombia Briefing Booft; (C) pept of State, "Latin 
American Cfiforts to Limit Armaments, libfelligence Rpt No. 1894, 
15 Jan 60, 3, 4, 



Disarmament 



Colombia has siqjported the arras limitation statements of Chile 
and Peru although President Lleras has not offered to take the lead 
in calling for a special conference as Presidents Frondlzl of 
Argentina and Prado of Peru had hoped. They had considered him 
particularly fitted to take the initiative since Colombia has no 
friction with its neighbors in regard to border issues, Lleras 
suggested instead that the matter be referred to the OAS, of which he 
was for several years secretary general and which he still strongly 
supports. In a letter to the President of Peru on 4 December 1959 
Lleras stressed that an arms conference should not be limited to South 
America but should include all Latin American countries since "it is 
notorious that excessive expenditures on anns in relation to the 
Infinite needs of the people equally affect all."lo 



16, (C) uept of State, Int Rpt No. 8194, 3, 4. 



Reaction to us Military Aid 

Colombia, which despite its recent experiments with military 
dictatorship is generally r^arded as one of the most democratic 
governments in Latin America, has not regarded US military aid with 
universal approval. Newspaper and government comment was cool to 

Truman's proposed Inter-American Military Cooperation Act 
of 1945. President Santos, who opposed the plan, expressed the view 
that Latin American governments would find control over their foreign 
relations seriously In^jaired, and that the plan would impose upon them 
an armaments burden which would increase taxes, lower the standard of 
living, increase social discontent, and stimulate, instead of check, 
the growth of CMBrunlam. In 1955 a state Department evaluation stated 
that aa a result of its military expenditures Colombia was "necessarily 
sacrificing essential economic development programs." 

In 1959 the US country team (i.e., the US Ambassador, Chief, MAAG, 
and representatives of ICA) reported from Colombia that, "military aid 
programs are not popular with the civilian sector which continues to 
clamor for economic development aid," The group siiggested that "the 
solution to the problem of the unpopularity of military aid appeared 
to lie in the direction of granting military facilities aid which 
would Improve economic conditions, provide work for unen^loyed, keep 
military repair costs reduced and within the country, and imorove 
military readiness of the forces." 

4.1. » '^^^^ 5^ Tleng>o , the country ' s leading newspaper, commented that 
the US in an ,^^mfortunate hour" had offered to lend Colombia two 
destroyers— unfortunate because the country could not afford to rehabili 
tate them and because in a time when the necessity of disarming was 
engaging the conscience of the world, Latin America should not be the 
laggard. 17 



* ^J-l* La^nce Duggan, The Americas (New York, 1949), l87> (C) Dept 
;^^*liv^2*,^P^ 8194, 4; Whitaker; US and South toeric^. 258 ^ 
(S) OS Emb Colombia (ASD/ISA files), "Cou ntry Team Analysis, "l >eqp 
w- bgb, 23 Apr 59, End 1, 2. 
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CUBA 

Background Survey 



The last of the Spanish colonies of the New World to zaln Its 
Independence, the Republic of Cuba, historically has experienced 

S L° turbulence considered excessive even by Latin American 
standards. Currently, because of recent internal events, it occupies 
the center of the stage in Latin America, its geographic proximity 
in^^^^ US mainland and strategic location, as well as economic, dipio- 

Si^?5^ J?*'®? ^^^^ affairs of vital concern to the US 

and critically important in US-Latin American relations.! 

r.^4r^^^' material In the background chapters, unless otherwise 
nfi?f' JT?/"*?"* following: M. Martin and G. Lovett, An Encyclo- 
a^d Y^^H^f^JMiS^g ^959); Ray Bren nan, 6astr o7 

Cuba and-puance ^New Yoric, i^b9)i R. H. Phillips, Cuba: Islan d o? 
I^l^rpew-York, 1959); A. B. Thomas, Latin A^ek can HlstorT 
^New York 1956); A. P. Macdonald. Lati n American Politics ani 
?^nn^^"o' ed. New York, 1954 ; 0^ (AJjl^lIjA files), "Nfutua l 
Security Program: Fiscal Year 1961 Estimates, Military Assistance 

fXSS/il^flir^f S^^^'r- V 235^237; '(C) us Sbalsy cX! 

JASD/ISA files) "Country Team Analysis," CA 9586, 2 Hay 58; (s) ASD/ISA 
«Cuba," Briefing Book, Office, Reg. Dii Westira Hemisphere. ^ ^SD/ISA, 

o« °^ estimated at approximately 6,600,000, 

as of 1959. This Is relatively a high density (averaging 148 per 
?«^nn«?^i^i»?r?^''^'^ "Finland countries of Latin America, but 

J^? r*?^?.^''*'®' ®^ Antillean neighbors. Annial 

Si «nLS«??J«"°? f^"^^ ^^e^4e for the region. 

?fLSS?*S!^S^?'^ population 13 predominantly white: 73 per cent 

classed as being of pure European descent, 12 per cent Negro l4 oer 
cent mestizo, and 1 per cent Oriental. wegro, m per 

T^^A^^T^^. conditions are con?)aratlvely prosperous by the standards 

^^^.I n i annually in recent years, or around $400 per capita, 
d^^?;^^ ^H^^ ^^^^ primarily on agriculture, which is 

b^^^f «SL!^^ sugar industry. The nation's depindence on sugar has 
^! serious economic difficulties, for it leaverthe 

w«2??°?,/^"^** f^^"*® commodity that is subject to fluctuaSonI In the 
market. Moreover, the seasonal nature of sugar production 
creates unenqjloyment problems for large sections of the labo? force 
S^rJveS r ^ °^^-third of the total national income Is 

Sp^,«inf ^^^^ " nonnally accounts for 80 per cent 
i HS® ^^^^^ exports. Cuba supplies approximately one- third 

of US sugar requirements, in accordance with Sree^ts establishing 
^Sdy?''° ^^^''^^^ favorable tariff ratis that Lount to a^ 

i«<-r.4m^H*^f^i"^^i f^*? ^ ^^^^ characterized by volatile passions, 
i? ' ^ Violent antagonisms that seem to preclude establishment 

?^b2^®?.f2?^.??^f®5*'^^" national life. Although there exists in 
T^fJ- *^ra*^*ional feeling of revolt, the country has never undergone 

L^v^^frf .JnlS^''*^^'' Jiif^*^^* °^ or Bolivia: nSr has^ba^SS 

any real experience with true democratic processes. Politics revolve 

SSS? and political institutions have not evol^S to 

Fc^^^^?^^ administration of public affairs. 

o««J^2?f ^^''^ pontics are so closely interwoven that a cllmati of 
opportunism prevails, and tenure of political office is generSly 
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SnJIIauent^v^ and means to personal aggrandizement. 

o? eS2S?tv^befS5'?v,o f'^^T'^'^J political liberty, honest elections 

or equality before the law has been rare arid brief Instf^art 

SvaJSO^^m^SrS --n^lict, wl^h Intense ^ac^lonil'''''^' 

SdesSrIad co^S^^mL^^'^^'^^ mismanagement, abuse of author!^, and 
5vll Do??i-iPprSii ^^".P''®^^"^- primitive state of 

P^-'-^JJ^al organization, the army represents the only centralized 

rllT h^f Si^n°fv,^^rJ^^^^S concerted powir, and hlaioScL"? ttere! 
tS^ mi???.!^ determining factor of Cuban politics. Preiuentlv 
c'SStfoi'Sf^gov^^^JJ^;^^ "Stained a S^Ld 



Historical Outline 



was not Stll ttM^.lL,???^^?^"'® " ^"^^y 1523. However, It 

Jh= -?Dr2- Z,. Planting of sugar oane was begun on a laree scale in 

S2roly*2f IheapTS^";^? l^^ Pl^tatlonayatef^equlredl;S'u^!i!te3 
SISSi "'"*2P laoor—that the Influx of Negro slaves reached anv 

^s5bI?^T; d°l ^""^ '•^"der Of the ooloSal pertod the prodStlon 

wealth produced to further the ecinomlc dwelonm^ of cSa nr%J 

KlriJ^^le^^S^'^^^^^^^^^ iSS^r^i^r^"^^^^^^ P^Jorc^Sa.s 
pirates. favorite target of French, English, and Dutch 

«,xo4«?r°° beginning of the nineteenth century Cuban resentment of 
events in oth«i r»?;« f^^"?^ ^ independence movement, encouraged by 
sSa rutSS?iS2L^^^%Tt^e° 

atlorof°rShS^''^"»r~.»'»^"<' annSicka li^^d^";* Se Uber-* 
the ;eaLn^M„"!5'»"**f***''' "°tably those launched from tol ^ Sder 
a %L,?fes?SS*oro^S?Si- some US leaders contSpJ2?l5 

se?SS2*o? C^^If 5ua?r?J ffflpS:n'%^^^a1f SJl'^'S^^irn^ 

SS?laSd'?i^^V* ^ tSI wl?ce a^iiatratiSS ?e""' 

b??t«i V revolutionary movements culminated In^he 

Cuba, were \mable to win a decisitre w^/»4-Xww T^-- Ii. «epuDiic or 

SiSSiSte*^?ffS?^I^?'^ 

m^"L° -^^^^^^ 

ment was by now pemanently alienated and deten»in4d on indS^l^cet 

alrea^ iSdlr^av "^Sf^S^?! SL*5?? »"<="=8ful revolutl«i were 

evxi cauy unaerway . The conflagration broke out in 18QB under i-ho 

tot2???2JL°L^^S ^^l^^ote Joce Mart? and M^'^zfLl 

hoBtllltles raged with great ferocity. As a result of thTcriel 
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ll^llltr/'t^^'^^^^ employed by the government and reports of atrocities 
thf^^^vn^n?.^^ loyalist forces, a sympathetic world opiSon supported 
^t wl^ ?if inM^nf^S^^i^iiy "S. Eventually the uTlnte^ened! 

tha?^r^^^hJ the Sinking of the Maine on 15 FebruarTiegS 

site o? T^^Sfio''*^''! ^^t"^ forces^n^ the confllctTn the 

10 December JsqI ?A f Spanlsh-American War eSded on 

to CuSr Foir v«™ spam relinquished Its claims 

uo cuba. Pour years of US military government followed. ^xaixas 

Spaln°?n^hP°f?^?J^"^^' ^^"^^ US fought the war with 

^pain in the first place, was necessarily postponed for several veais 
after the end of that conflict. The peace treatv fat iPd tn Jffii^f 
Cuban sovereignty, and the chaotirLSS^^LSrprev^nS in Cubi did 

r4^?lS^?^of SS''1he*ne'^?f coun?J?"S^f Sf en"devastaJed 

il5„7i people were hungry, disease was ramoant anH 

«p?^>.5»^®r"®"*.*^ virtually disappeared . In December^§?S thfus 

lolltltll Sea5:?rSSIerthe'^???.'° ^ °^ ecSnoLc, LcJi/and 

wood ^inp^pi ^® military governorship of General Leonard 

wooa. General Wood was remarkably successful. He effected ™n?iim- 
provements in the fields of sanitation, public wo?kl education 
reform, separation of church and state and p?ep^ionfS? self 

isrSi woM?nLd^'L^T?°"^*^H^ 

^ on Ma,, Tono u ^ promise to restore Cuba's soverelehtv 

n?wfy-^!LtlSyel?d2nt?"^^ government over to Tomaa Painir^ ^ 

^«ri«<-?5?,%?™?^°'^ °^ 5?^^ sovereignty had become paramount during the 
SSSf^i^S*^®"*^ convention when the delegates refused to honor thS^riS 

* special definition of relations betwein tSe tSo cou^tSes 
intention of leaving Cuba to its own devices. An^nd-* 
ment to the Army Appropriation Bill of 2 March IQOl, thrPlatt AfflSSmlni- 
as It was henceforth called, authorized tST^resldeAt to tejSn^^ 
^i^J^f^u^^^^^P^^^^" °^ Cuba as soon as the Cuban OovernSent^SSid 
?h^nJ^^? a constitution that guaranteed. aiSnTotSe^^Sgs? M) that 
the US might intervene for ttle preservation of Cuban indepindence for - 
the protection of life, property, and individual libP^^v «rS 

leaSe oS n„^ohL«"? ^r^J^^^ ^^^^"^^ (4) that the U^^t 

"^^^^ ^^ses in Cuba The amendment^ 

i« 4-h!^f ^*r°i2®? ^^^^ "^^"^ Piatt Amendment to Intervene 
in the internal affairs of Cuba several times in iQol afJoi « hIJ?f 

t2™*'JSf J^::^^^^ "as re.e?Icied'?or^^ither 4-year 

?oSd JSsei? u^hif i-^''^ rebellloni The govSment 

;£^<= J^^^-"-® *° ^^^^ situation and finally reauested 

Sfled ^J^ttVZt^^' After US attempts to adjudicate thf pJ^bSIS^** 
lan^frt ^L^t government of President Palma collapsed, US troops were 

^^^^^ P^a««i ^der US control. The 
intervention In Cuba, as In Haiti and the Dominican Republic followed 
a formula for the establishment of stability: restore Srde? in the 

S'lrLeJ^Ji'.^r^"?^"!^ ^U^^^ responsible amef forces ^hat 
USVJJ^Sr? ^'^^ internal order and thus ensure orderly constitutional 
S««tmi5?i«^rS°®"®°V contrast to the Wood administration, the^ew 
SoSSnt o?f f ^^^^^ a dismal fafJireV 

K?ried ?ip ^Tl'^.??^^''*^^ were . misspent, and Justice 

S?inri^« w« ^^t ^ "Military, however, was more successful/ U^ arm 
blS?^ t£p*Shi?%P'*°°^°°-i^ restoring order by disanning 4nd dlt?^ 
banding the rebel forces and reorganizing the rural guard* Because 
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|slS^'4 f^wa'f -2,"- to ,uell up- 

the Cuban armed forces o^J^^ ?^ tl^e strength of 

5,000 and a new gSvl^LeSTareiJ^fH ^^"^ combined) increased to 
the US withdrew f^om^bf in Ja^^^lg^^"" ^^^'^ Go«ez, 

durln^'uprLi'^%^ISs°rJie cSMvSS'" J'* ^^16 to preserve ox^er 
the occupation was thS?;.nved Sd ?J^ ^2*^ however, 

the uprisings, m the opirdon of^Sn^^^^go''®'''™®"^ *° surpress 

intervention violated SecJ^a^y of^tfpnn^f''^ the frequent act^^of 
Amendment would not result lS%SL2^fJ^-,?°°* ° promise that the Platt 
internal affairs of Cub^ intermeddling or interference" m the 

elect?^L""L'SScMeV^ue^ presidential 
Victorious. During hil tl^ L^l^ l' the Uberal candidate, was 
coupled With t}JrJ^o?eLll^xS?Sl?a??^^^? r ^^f^""^' ^ 

foreign con?)anie3, led ?o aS^rts?S ?n fgff ^^^^^^ ^«<i 

eastern end of the island. tJS US SfrT«««^di ^S"^ Negroes in the 
uprising. A wamino- « f niarines were forced to quell the 

tSlera?! 'electoS'llStuJbLceX^^^^ w2Sd not 

Gomez' ruthless use of t^oSrL nn^ Lf°"^"f.f^^^*^°^' together with 
ful election In 1912? llntlli L^Ar. tlT ^f^^^cism, produced a peace- 
director of the cGbaA Amlrlcl^ sSir rl^2^^' * conservative and the 
party split. American Sugar Company, won when the Uberal 

expan^lSro^trsS§ar\^d^^^^^^ SJfjJ"^ J" Cuba, put emphasis upon 
leled prosperity. XuSSS S?'ac?efS25e"S^«2J^ ^ unparal- 
export of sugar rose to th« ^kL^S!^ opened for cane, and the 

Although wl^^?hrhel^°of th?5??soJf blUion'by 1920! 
surpress an uprising during th? o?°o^.??^^^^r?*J°" Menocal was able to 
of the sugar busiS^a S^?92$^i^!w °£,^5l6, th^ sudden collapse 
supported the candidacy of AlSed^ zL^r^^^ t^^"^^ downfall. Hfe 
Liberals and founded the new Ponu?A^ ?o^;, ^^""J^^^ ^^^^^ 
by the Liberals, and rxLlly p^esit^nt^^l^. election was disputed 
Cuba to settle the crisis. crowder sL^f^i"! General Crowder to 
dent by the Cuban courts ^d in?SS?„ ? ***** ^ayas was declared presi- 
that insured a rapJd^eduSLn J^^nf ®^ economies in the administration 
removed in 1923, hoSev|;rt5rz^*'LS?5J«?.f^^^ 
national treasury, and ciba was^n^?i J'^^^i^S ^^^^ 
graft. ^ °* &BAiJi beset by corruption and 

OerarIfS^cJ;ado!^'ReL?Iw*?L^^^^^'^^? '^^^^^^'^ Uberal 
dominate in thS'coSStJJ's^co^L^f ^^*f^^* become pre- 

the igaots totaled ov^ ll 5 bllTiA^ in^?,'^^}"''®^*"'®"* ^" Cuba during 
cent of the land, 90 per cent^f ih«\ i?????^"^ ownership of 22 per 
over 75 per cent of thl b^s) Ld ?h«J^ii*^S?'.^*^ "^*^ British, 
a guarantee against revolSlon ?**® ^J*** Amendment would be 

dictatorshlprm ?Je hisiojj Sf 2^wS^Ler?^S''^^^S"" °L**^^ "^°^* 
Cubans under Machado's reiS of t?rror^«« suffering of the 

economic condition of the lalanrt^rr^^f+J^*^ intensified by the dismal 
sugar production ^ the dllaSrnurH^^'^ f'*^" curtailment of 
of the 1931 rebeluSn Sis c??^erw?irb^J°^ suppression 
world; in I933 PrankHn nrt«oli?rvf 5 brutalities that shocked the 

violence by SbKloS.'''SenIf u?Sd *^ ^^e 

decisive event was the general atS^ff .???^5**° *? ^^sign, but the 
almost immediately by a revSlt SicLSo^^^** ^ ^^33, followed 

W>on US intervention^? Sep Mm MflJe f led*'^'' ***^« *° ^^^^^ 
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rnha -^23°.'!' ^^'"^ Other Latin itaertcan countries. 

SaotfS^^I ~oln^^J? f f " """"^ ""^S^""'- P?"°y- The SI Cuba 
negoiJiatea a reciprocal trade agreement In 1934 under which the rtni-v 

«i sugar was lowered to nine-tenths of a cent andthe tariff on 

aSost^'so^^Ti^'^Sfn'?" r^^r?: ^^^^ °" par^SpeSId h^r L?£e?rto 
?nS??L^pl^4."^'^^''^'^®^ The Roosevelt administration also 

A SoJ?.^^''^^*'' ""^P^^^ P^^^* Amendment clause in its coStltutiSn 
Shdpf strongly influenced by the long agitation of CubS llSerSs 
S^f PnSo? ""t^ ^""^^tl ^934, the^Snanent treaty" ^f igSf 

was ended, as was the right of the us to intervene m cubkn affairs. 

1Q2«5 ^?^L^hfo*J:°® of the first administration of General Machado In 
shiM continuously under either virtual dictator- 

^5 ,^IS^ Sovemments manipulated by the anny. The one focus 

^ i^d'^Q^S^^^!?.^^*"^^'^ ^933, when Machado S oulSId Sy the 

?^ present Castro regime assumed powJr was 

InS^of ^hf^.??! erstwhile sergeant Sho rose^o becSSe' c^Sander- 
was basL L h^^K.??P forces. His long control over Cuban Sralrs 
wMnh „e^. P ability to command the complete loyalty of the armv 
nri^?r.»^^.^^S^ *° ^ succession of elected and provisional * 

iSHaW^^^^ 

Allied Sarpffni?^ and cooperated effectively with US policy and the 
^titt^ war effort, particularly m economic matters and in «rantlM 

piL Q ^ elections he was succeeded by Qrau San Martin, followed 
^tlsta ?hHnn;^.^^J° ^552, after a cous d'et^t ieS^v 

4.U ^oJ^stltutionally -elected presidentf^Socarras was foT^ned 
iSatJff J^?>,^°^*'Ti and Batista again blcSSi head Sf JS^^. Se 

^iJi^li^^^^^^^rsency, voted unlimited powers to PrealdeSt Batistf t« 
meet the crisis, and the regular military forces weJ^ co2mi??:i J? 
Bi^pressing the revolt, "iJJ.i^ary lorees were committed to 

the revoi»??on*'! J"^!? °^ country was caught up in the momentum of 
4«Lr^rS? reliability. Facing wto tee 

S5~ ^m^^^^^ 
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practically all incumbent officials were removed from office, *^ , ^.^ 
country was governed by authority of a Fundamental Law promulgated o! 
o February 1959, which provided for rule by a de facto government. 
Fidel Castro became premier the following l6 PeBruaiy 1959. 

Once in power, the emotional and erratic personality of Castro 
proved to be not without a touch of megalomania, and revealed a special 
capacity for melodrama and ambiguity in the conduct of public affairs. 
Enjoying fervent popular support, he immediately instituted his own 
system of one-man rule, in which the government was dependent on him 
personally for all decisions and for detailed direction of its activi- 
ties. Key positions in his administration were filled largely by 
inexperienced revolutionists, who launched ambitious schemes in the 
best tradition of unrealistic revolutionary ideals. Great changes, 
often irresponsibly precipitous, were wrought in the nation's economic, 
social and political life. Among these was a sweeping agrarian reform 
program, in which vast tracts of foreign-owned agricultural land and 
other properties, especially sugar cane plantations of US firms, were 
confiscated, with only nominal indemnities paid to the owners. 
Gradually, as his ill-conceived plans failed to materialize and 
problems mounted, he began to be critical of the US, finding In it a 
convenient scapegoat to blame for all of Cuba's difficulties, whether 
inherited or newly created by himself. With the uncertainty and unrest 
attending the revolution," and a xenophobic and unpredictable govern- 
ment alienating foreign commercial Interest in the country's products, 
Cuba experienced a rapidly deteriorating economic situation. Invest- 
ment capital fled.-abroad and domestic Industries languished. Faced 
with large sugar siirpluses and serious foreign exchange deficits, 
Castro resorted to arbitrary stop-gap measures, introducing emergency 
import controls, prohibitive duties and surcharges, and heavy excise 
taxes in desperate efforts to halt the dollar drain on the treasury. 
These practices tended to aggravate conditions by hurting business 
generally. The effect on foreign-owned finns has been the curtailment 
of operations, the closing of some facilities, and even complete 
withdrawal of conqpanles from Cuba. 

Meanwhile, Castro also became Intimately Involved in the larger 
context of the regional politics of the Caribbean, focusing particularly 
on his arch-rival in the Dominican Republic. Castro and Trujillo have 
each attempted to destroy the other. Castro organized landings in the 
Dominican Republic and Trujillo retaliated by instigating counter- 
revolutionary movements against Castro. Both attempts were fiascos, 
because the intensity of popular discontent and the ability of the 
opposing government to control the internal situation were misjudged. 
As a consequence, each suffered a personal blow to his prestige, and 
the feud has continued unabated. 

Through 1959 the Cuban Government manifested an increasingly anti- 
OS attitude. Leading government officials and the press embarked on 
a sustained caiiq>aign of picturing the US as opposed to Cuban aspirations 
for freedom, economic independence, and improved living standards. At 
the same time the Government adopted a "neutralist" posture in its 
foreign policy, with indications of willingness to establish closer 
commercial and diplomatic relations with the Communist bloc countries. 
Recently the Soviet Uhlon has been buying substantial amounts of sugar 
from Cuba. 

By the end of 1959, the uncritical popular enthusiasm for Castro 
as a symbol had waned somewhat, and indications of disenchantment with 
the methods and goals of his regime were evident. Defections, con- 
spiracies, and co\interrevolutionary plots against the government 
speared, suggesting the beginnings of a new cycle in the familiar 
Cuban theme of revolution and counterrevolution. 
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Conrnunlsm 



conmini^? n ^""^ °£ Fldelismo, in 1959, the once-powerful Cuban 

o?TS«5 T?p^?!?foK??ff^'^ ^^ei^ underground dens into the sunlight 

SLL respectability. Organized in the early 1920 's during the 

engendered by the collapse of the sugar Industry 
?^i^°V.^"f Wan, the Communist party (nSw called the Partldo ^ 

|2|||li||a Po^ (PSP)) found its activities severely resSrllil 
S^Jfr^-o^ dictatorship of Oerardo Machado. in the late 1930»s after 

facSe® ??tL^^??i^"iH"® With Batista's adoption of a democratic 

begin iublJcat?S li*. ho?P^' ^^''^^ 1938 to 

naSfcv Sa« if^oT? f ^4^?' newspaper Ho^. m September 1938 the 
SS^JLf Lif^^i^^f"*' Batista stepped down In 1944 the Com- 

munists made great progress, particularly in organized labor, ihere 

nS^?v^SSfij;!"*i? ^ ^^^^ "^der fuch clrcSsSincef 

party membership grew to about 150,000 in 1944. After the o^tv 
became an official part of the coalition supportlna lltlsL^mpmh^ 

Communist attained such a position, 

fiQ4ii^^5^ lit a^ni?*fatlons of Grau San Martin and Prlo Socarras 
il^:^o^llo%o^^^ '^'"'^ Membership fell 

^onn7!!f i^^f^^ cooperation between Cuba and the US during the Korean 
Jh^''^^^ ^ disadvantage. In 1950 the goverSwt 

newspaper, closed the Communist radio statl™! 
t^'^^ headquarters. The powerful Cuban CoA- 

^n^^ ,^ launched a drive to combat cSmmunlsm In labor's 

ranks, when Batista returned to power in 1952. he turned on h^a nno 

!^e?gr?2ndr ^ Communist support. The party went 

diffion?i-^^f^!!«°^ Communist influence within the Castro government is 
fi^«4rt™H?2 although US intelligence reports agree that It Is 

Sn^?^«r^^^m>,^ some feel that it has already reached alarming pro- 

J?®''® ^ "^^^ increase IS Communist activity- 

?^r«^^p?'rn^^''^ communist infiltration of administrative departments , 
f?r.,?^??4n?r?^^V^ organized labor. Party membership (one of cast ro' 
first official acts was to legalize the party), reported at the beSn- 
SSfiJLir"*'^ ^^59 as 12,000 had by Ap^lTjuipef ?o 24,Soo: us^ 
Si iiifS^f^^^^"^?!^ estimate that in addltlonto the rising me^ershlp, 
the party enjoys the support of at least 30,000 sympathizers The 
nroSL^„P«^ of their activities, both In'clandStlne ^^fatlon and 

" 2''®'** ^^^'^^ ^^^io"' i^ve recently increased 
5^^^Sni^i«^«®^^?P"'®?^ pointing to the possibility of a Communist 
buildup as in Guatemala, and closer Cuban-Soviet Bloc tles.2^ 

?h?S^i§'l°V§^s2^^iL54o<^;i miI)r"5Se s!tia?ion JSlhe'ca^lbbian 
547°l5of 55^. ®0/l-59, 29 Dec 59; Thomas, Latin America. 544, 
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Military Missions 



The US Navy has maintained a mission In Cuba since 19^3; the US 
Arcsy and Air Force missions were not established until 1950 and 1951. 
Although all the missions were extended for an indefinite period, all 
were withdrawn upon the assumption of power by Castro in 1959. ("When 
the revolutionaries of the 26th of July Movement entered Havana,'^ 
writes Herbert Matthews, "they captured, so to speak, the American 
military missions; and Fidel Castro told the US missions that since 
they had taught the Cuban army so badly, he would have no use for 
them,")3 



3. Herbert L. Matthews, "Diplomatic Relations," The Un ited States 
York, 1959) l84, 185; (S) OSD, "MiJt': lybl," '^37 i 
^u; cuDa, "Country Team Analysis,*^ CA 9586, 2 May 58; (C) MS, Army 
Industrial College, (OCMH files) seminar on "Inipllcaticns of Export of 
Munitions to Other American Republics," 21 Dec 55, AM sess, 5. 



US Military Aid 1936-1948 



Although prior to World War II Cuba purchased much of its military 
supplies from Europe, the US remained a chief source of munitions. In 
1940 president Roosevelt, in a statement of national policy regarding 
the supply of arms to the Caribbean countries, declared that the US 
would sell them az^ns on favorable financial terms to the extent re- 
quired to insure internal stability. As a result, prior to 1941 all 
17 planes in the Cuban air force and 3 of the 8 ships in the Cuban 
navy were of US origin. Between November 1935 and June 1940 the US 
licensed the export of $665^554 worth of munitions to Cuba. 

on 6 May 1941 Cuba was declared eligible for aid under the Lend- 

Jhf ra^^^^M laul f ^fScl^'f ^ " ^^K'^^** * lend-lease al^eiSInt ISth 
u2?«!PA*. 4^ «^^oL^® S^5^ received lend-lease assistance to the 
SJi^LSfJf^.^^^'^^' $19,465 of this assistance before 2 

iSSlSSSf major categories of equipment received under this 

vS?^«n* c,^????^^^^^ million), vessels ($2.1 million), tanks 
^fo^i'^if testing and reconditioning of defense 
Sith thi US ^ "° ^^nal lend-lease settlement 

The US military establishment was authorized on 26 December 1945 
under the terms of the Surplus Property Act to grant military aid to 
Cuba. AS of 31 October 1948 $16 million worth Sf this aid^ traS- 
rerred to Cuba.^ 



Byron S. Pairchild, "The Framework of Hemisphere 
Defense (galley proofs of unpublished MS in OCMH files), 213; World 
T,^Sf*iS?n ?T ^'^^ Doc"°>ents o n American Foreign Relations July IQ^Q- 

^ ifyers, ed, i^oaton, l^o], U, tiUO; House, 
«i^S5?^QS2^ Report to Congress on Lend-Lease Operations" (House Doc. 
NO. 227, o2d Cong, lat sess; Washington, 1951), App I fb): (TS) Table 

^fSS^"^S°5*^?2 ^i^^ Aid Programs, En61 to ^i^C to Se^A, ' 

SecNav, and SecAP, 55, .9 Nov 48; (cf MS, AlCf seminari tile of 32 (AM ■ 
sess}. 
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us Military Assistance 1949-1960 



4. ^ military assistance to Cuba between 1949 and 30 June 19S9 

lH^'^^?'°°?i approximately 3.6 per cent of the LaSn i^?ican 
total. The major Itenis of this aid were the following: ^rx^an 



1) cash and credit purc hases of military equipment . Cuba has 

tu Py'g^^se military equipment i ' ronl the t?5 for cash and 
l^ lt "^t^ °^ ""*"al Defense Assistance Act of 1949 

wvi the Mutual Security Act of 1951, Through 30 June 1959 these cur- 
chases totaled $5,723,OO0.-$4,549,000 of it actualS^ delivered tSs 
S^peSJod? ^^"^ Amerlcan'^pS^^tein durlS^ 

^,,,.2 J Military aid grants. Cuba and the US signed a bilateral 

t?i«?b?i^f S^^i agreement on 7 March 1952. This agreemeni^de 
ilf^'-MJ-^f®^ direct grants of equipment and other assistance 

Assistance Program (MAP). Prom 1952 to 1959 Cuba 

L^nt'of t^e\?i?n^?" 'i? "^'i*?? WA^> approxiSaiely 4 ptr 

^ Jhif American total. As of 30 June 1959 $10.3 million 

?Li?iL^?^*iv,^^ expended by Cuba. Because of the political 

!n^i»««i-^? the Caribbean area, the us halted the export of military 
!?SS?f"* ^° Cuba in March 1958. Although $543,000 in us grant 
assistance was made available to Cuba in FY 1959, it consisted of 

to T?J;f3frnf'?QSS":''2"'?^*.^34P"'®''*- '^^^ equipment was delivered prior 
™ ^S?^ -^^^2 included no vessels, aircraft, weapons, or 
ammuiuti^^ The training was exclusively for Cubans enrolled in US 
^ ^24^000 °°^m'« ^n^if provided Cuba In py i960 Is estimated 
?n ; This consists exclusively of training for Cuban cadets 

iSr^^S Tunf ^oS^iAS'^i^*^ ^2"^^^° ^960. Cumull?lve 

through 30 June I960 MAP aid was estimated to Include: $3.3 million 
for aircraft and parts Including l8 B-26'8 and 5 C-47's: ii i^iiion 

cai^o^trucksj $1.5 million for tr^^nSS; 
and $.8 million for ammunition, *«-Liix*ies, 

Caribbean Arms Policy," 7 Apr 60 (Hist Dlv files). 



Non-US Military Purchases 

nMnnfJi^JL^^r*^^^®!*'^ purchase military equipment, although In small 
' sources during the years of^lltary 

4?*nnn^*''^!i? ^l^^ ^ ^^55 It p^ehased, among other 

things, $1,000 worth of arms and lathes from Switzerland. An inventory 

^rtS^ ^"^^ ^ 1959 revealed two 3-?ncS^ 

t^Vm S2?lp JhS^i J? ^ ^"^^ ^""^^ 57mm guns from 

figures seem relatively minor, the picture is 
J^ffri^ radically According to the Washington Post of 13 October 59, 
the UK was expected to send 15 Hunter Mark b Jet TlgTiters to Cuba in 
cSba'^^s o?SpH*?H«?^iSr ^5 long-range piston ^nglSed Sea pS^I^sf 
m^fri^! replacement is only a part of its weapons 
program, not an Increase In armaments. Tnere have also 

K«!P°J*^.°£ Sy^'ff* aircraft purchases from Czechoslovakia, but this 
haa been denied by the Cuban (Jovemment, "v«ju.tt, vuj. i^nas 
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Belgian arras shipments to Cuba came to light when a French munitions 
ship. La Coubre, exploded In Havana harbor oh 5 March 196O, while arms 
and ammunition from Antwerp were being unloaded. The Belgian Government 
admitted selling $7.1 million In arms and ammunition to Cuba in 1959 
and has made no commitment to stop future arms sales. Despite us 
opposition of such sales, the Belgian Foreign Minister defended his 
country's policy of selling military equipment to Cuba and the Dominican 
Republic; he stated that only light defensive arms had been sold to 
recognized governments, and even these sales would be halted in the 
event a conflict developed. 

These foreign purchases followed the US arras embargo in April 1958, 
which included the cancellation of the ptirchase of 20 M-20 armored cars 
and 10 T-28 aircraft by Cuba from US firms. The Country Team reported 
that in its view, Cuba would continue to procure Increasing amounts of 
military materiel for its armed forces from non-US sources during, and 
perhaps even after, the current suspension of shipment of such materiel 
Into Cuba from the US.o 



6. (C) Dept of State, "An Evaluation of Latin American Armament 
Expenditures," Int Rpt No, 6986, 14 Sep 55, App, Table I; Washin gton 
Post, 13 Oct 59; Ibid «, 8 May 6O; New York Times . I8 Feb bO, 2: Ts) 
MSAG Cuba, { JMAAD^TTes), "Narrative Statement," 29 Aug 58; (C) Cuba 
"Country Team Analysis/' 



Economic Aid to Cuba 



During the period 1946 to 1959 Cuba received $40,6 million in 
economic aid from the US, approximately 1 per cent of the total US 
economic aid to Latin America. Of this aid, $37.5 million was 
obligated by the Export -In^jor^ Bank, another $2.6 million by the 
International Cooperation Administration under the Mutual Security 
Program. The econcaie aid was distributed as follows: 

US Economic Aid to Cuba 
(In Millions of US Dollars) 

1946 $ 0.1 1953 $.0,2 

1947 O.i 1954 8.2 

1948 0.1 1955 0.5 

1949 1956 1.7 

1950 — 1957 0.6 

1951 12.2 1958 16.8 

1952 0.1 1959 0.4 7 



7. (C) ICA, "U.S. External Assistance," 16 Mar 60, 54, 60. 
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Cuban Armed Forces 



During Cuba's long history of militarism Its many dictators have 
been forced to rely on the armed forces for support. Assuming power 
In 1933, Batista initially expelled two-thirds of the officer corps, 
but having been elevated to power by the army, he was soon forced to 
cater to it. He increased the army's size by one-third (to 16,000), 
raised the pay, created a new military academy, modernized military 
installations, and Increased the armed forces' share of the national 
budget. 

In the post World War II years, according to available budget 
figures, the per cent of the national budget devoted to military ex- 
penditures has remained relatively stable, averaging slightly more 
than 16 per cent of the total national budget. 



py 



1940 



Table I 
(In Hllllons of Pesos) 



Total National 
Budget 

80.3 



Military 
Budget 

19.4 



Defense ^ 
of total 

24.2 



Table II 
(In Millions of Pesos) 



Total National: 

py Budget 

1949 214 

1950 235 

1951 30O 

1952 336 

1953 308 

1954 311 

1955 313 



Military 
Budget 

40 

It 

57 
59 
55 
54 



Defense ^ 
of Total 

18.7 
12.8 
14.0 

17.0 
19.2 
17.6 

17.3 



1956 



1957 
1958 
1959 



Table III 

(In Millions of US Dollars) 

313 54 

Table IV 
(In Millions of US Dollars) 



478 
472 
554 



62 

67 
94 



17.4 



13.0 
14.2 
17.0 o 
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.^^^x®' J^*^" Lleuwen, Anns and Politics In Latin America (New York, 
c?^°i'v?^^^^^^? V' (C) ClA l^r-a files), "6uba," m sec 65, 56, 
51; Table II: (c) Dept of State, Int Rpt No. 6986, App, Table I: 
Table III: (s) Cuba Briefing Book; Table 2V: (S) OSD, "MSP: 196I," 
p facing 253, It Is important to read these tables for internal com- 
parisons only; the various definitions of total national budget used in 
these tables disq^allfy them for comparisons with each other. 



Despite the favored treatment it had received from Batista, the 
army, deeply concerned by the growing success of the Castro-led guer- 

50^®"^®'^* ^ "the mass antagonism toward the regime, in January 
1959 forced Batista to resign. But Just as in the crisis of 1933 the 
amy acted too late for the officer corps to save itself. It was 
forced to bow unconditionally to Castro's surrender mandate. Intelli- 
gence reports have recentOy indicated that the cycle is repeating 
Itself, Casti*o fearful of the aimy, upon which he must ultimately 
depend for support, has purged the officer corps. 

Cubsn armed forces in October 1959 numbered 39,409 including 
25,000 army, 7,000 national police, 7,1^9 navy, and 260 naval air arm. 
The actual figures is higher at present; the Cuban air force strength 
is unknown and not included in these totals. Although intelligence 
sources list a strength of 25,000 men for theCuban amy, they also 
indicate that the anny's actual strength of 35,000 at the time of the 
revolution is slowly being reduced at 25,000. According to a US 

i 7?^ evaluation in October 1959 the Cuban army is disorganized 
and its military effectiveness has been Impaired; the present govern- 
ment does not trust the loyalitles of the navy; and the capability of 
the air force is doubtful. •i^-^/xj.Aujr 

No information is available to permit a definitive statement on 
the status of arms and equipnRnt of the Cuban armed forces, although 
I it ^l^^^^ ^^at Castro's forces have in their possession the arms 
/L S??®'^^?^*^^*^ ^eavy equipment includes: 32 mortars 

(US and UK); 20 rocket launchers and six 57mm rcl rifles (US); 43 

^ ?^)' 20 light and 7 medium tanks (US); 
and 20 light armored cars (OS), 

The Cuban navy is limited to performing antisubmarine warfare 
duties and patrol missions. Its largest vessels include 2 frigates 

^" ^947, 1 frigate reconstructed as a cruiser in 
l93C>-37, 3 ex-US patrol vessels, 2 coast guard patrol vessels, and 
various training ships, cutters and auxililiary vessels. The Cuban 
naval air arm had by 1958 2 PBY-SA aircraft and 6 TBm-352 aircraft 
operational and performing antisubmarine warfare duties. 

US observers consider the Cuban air force capable of supporting 
the army and providing sea reconnaissance. As of August 1959 the air 
force totaled 91 craft, including 16 prop fighters, 17 prop attack 
Z?"S2fSi u transports, and 7 Jet and 7 prop trainers. If the reports 
of British and Czechoslovakian Jets being delivered to Cuba prove 

above non-US military purchases) the coiJ5)OSltlon of the 
Cuban air force will change radically. 9 

MA«a Arms and Politics. 100; (c) Cuba Briefing Book; (S) 

151?153 Aug b8; Jane' s yightlm Ships. 1959-1960 (LoSdon, is59} 
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MAP 



Under the terms of the defense agreement with the US, beginning 
In 1953, Cuba pledged to act in defense of coastal sea communications 
and Inter-American maritime routes, military bases, ports, communica- 
tion nets, and to assist the US In executing the tasks set forth in 
the bilateral military plans. In addition Cuba promised the continued 
availability to the US Navy of the base of Guantanamo Bay. Cuba » 3 
mutual security forces included 1 infantry battalion, 5 vessels, and 
3 air squadrons. Cuban troops in this program numbered 1,602, 
approximately 4 per cent of the country's total armed forces. Until 
recently the functions of the MAAG for Cuba were performed by the US 
Army mission personnel assigned to the country. Because of unsettled 
relations between Cuba and the US as well as political unrest in the 
Caribbean area the US military missions have been withdrawn. The MAP 
proposed for FY I960 was canceled, and no MAP is planned for FY 1961.IO 



10. (S) OSD, "MSPt 1961," 235-237. 



Arms Rivalry 



The chronic enmity existing between Cuba and the Dominican 
Republic intensified in 1956, Cuba appealed to the Inter-American 
Peace Cornmlttee of the OAS to take cognizance of the "aggressive 
attitude of the Dominican Republic, charging In effect that the 
Dominicans had agents in Cuba who were conspiring against the govern- 
ment. The committee refused to take action in the matter. A US Navy 
evaluation of the events branded the Cuban charges an obvious attempt 

*° distract public attention from internal political 
difficulties, to serve as an.excuse to build up his armed forces, and 
to form a basis for requests for large amounts of military and naval 
equipment from the US, Though no causal nexus may exist between 
Batista's strained relations with Trujlllo and US military aid, the 
ams deliveries to Cuba from the US did rise swiftly from 1956-1958. 

US Military Aid to Cuba 
(In Millions of US Dollars) 

Military Purchases 
_FY__ MAP Military Aid from US Excess Stocks 

1956 $1.6 io.l 

1958 3.5 1.6 

Although the tension between the two nations abated in the last 
days of the Batista reign, with the ascendency of Fidel Castro to 
power in 1959 it regained and exceeded its earlier level. Castro, in 
the classic tradition of the charismatic leader, feels that he haa a 
Jfessianic mission to extend the spirit of his revolution throughout 
Latin America. This dedicated zeal has focused especially on the 
Dominican Republic where the very existence of Trujillo is seen by 
Castro as something provocatively immoral that must be exorcised. 
Despite Castro's public protestations that no Insurgent groups from 
other countries would be permitted to base themselves in Cuba, such 
groups continue to train there or elsewhere with Cuban support. 

11. (C) ICA, "U.S. External Assistance," 16 Mar 60, 54, 60 
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Effects of Military Aid 



In August 1958 the MAAG reported that the MAP supported units, 
both army and navy, were better equipped, manned, and trained than 
non-MAP supported units. In the army, the elite status of the MAP 
battalion had stimulated the Interest In other Cuban units to be 
similarly equipped. 

Cuba posed a thorny problem for the US when It used its MAP 
eciujp-flent for purposes not oorapatlble with the letter and spirit of 
tiif. !32.,L£t3ral agreements. The Chief, MAAG later reported to the 
At-&1.3\;Eiit Secretary of Defense that at the outset Batista had com- 
m.'.tt3d the MP? battalion, and MAP equipment in the government's 
c?mpa:.sn to suppress the rebellion in Oriente Province. Moreover, 
pcrsoiii^fel of the US ml.i.itar/ irlssicn were not permitted to observe ' 
tr.e unit or visii: th^ zone of ooer'atlons. This was in direct viola- 
v.lcn 01 the Mutual Defer.se Assistanca Agreement of 7 March 1952 which 
explicitly stated, "... the tv7o Governments will participate In 
missions Important to the defense of the Western Hemisphere, and will 
not, without the prior agreement of the Government of the United 
States of America, devote such assistance to purposes other than 
these for which It was furnished." in spite of Batista's allegations, 
the insurgents were plainly neither Communists nor under Communist 
influence at that tlmej the movement's main strength appeared to be 
drawn from the rising Cuban middle class. Washington thus saw no 
reason to depart from its traditional nonintervention policy by 
allowing Batista to use the MAP battalion and MAP equipment. 
Having repeatedly seized clandestine arms cargoes assembled for 
shipment to the Castro forces, it also suspended arras deliveries to 
the Cuban Government in March 1958. In that month the Department of 
State was questioned on the Caribbean situation In early 1958. In 
response to the questions of Senator Horse on 5 March 1958, Deputy 
Secretary of State Rubottom admitted to the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee that the Cuban Gowaamment "is certainly using the military 
equipment which It has at its disposal to beat back armed insurrection, 
but he maintained that the relatively small amount of US military aid 
extended to Cuba "has made little difference as far as his (Batista's) 
position is concerned." He added that the Cuban government could have 
—and has— obtained arms from other sources if the US did not supply 
them. Secretary Rubottom, again in response to questions lay Senator 
Morse, denied that the US military aid program In Cuba was being used 
as a policy instrument to keep anyone In power. On 2 April 1958 the 
US formally placed an embargo on all arms shipments to Cuba. 

The US military missions to Cuba continued to operate, however, 
and training equipment for the mission programs flowed into the Island 
after the arms embargo had been effected. US officers therefore 
continued to associate with the Cuban officials. The US had the 
choice of intervening by leaving the missions in Cuba or intervening 
by taking them away. By withdrawing them Batista's collapse might 
have been hastened; by leaving the missions in Cuba the impression was 
created that the dictatorship was being favored. The US elected to 
continue the US missions, and as a result contributed to the increasing 
rebel antagonism toward the US. 12 



r.^Q^' "^S ^P^' 29 Aug 58; (C) Cuba, "Country Team Analysis," 
' ^ 58; Richard Stebbins, The United State s in World Affairs 

1958 (New York, 1959), 356; (C) IDA ( JMAAD files), "A Study of U.S. 

Military Assistance Program in underdeveloped Areas," 3 Mar 59, 27; 
2^,^®54J^®^^®*' Foreign Policy 1958" (Hearings before Cmte on For 
Rel, asth cong, 2d sess; Washington, 1958), 36, 362, 364-366. 




DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 



Historical Outline 
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republics Twew ^^Q^^tS ^g^S); Dana Munro, The Latin American" 

reference sources? «Jeii^ere nJho^ic^ J^S.^^I Hereafter, the same 
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4.«iiiBn^, ana the colony of Santo Domingo prospered, it became 
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the advance base from which Spanish exploration of the New World 
fanned out through the hemisphere. After the discovery of Mexico and 
Peru, however, many settlers left for the greater opportunities of 
the mainland. A languishing agricultural economy gradually reduced the 
country to provincial isolation and pwerty^ The formal division of 
the island came in 1697 with the Treaty of Ryswick, under which Spadn 
ceded the western half to France, 

In contrast to the poverty and backwardness of the Spanish 
colcny of Santo Domingo, the French half of the Island (present-day 
Haiti) enjoyed an era of prosperity and economic development based on 
a nourishing plantation system. As a consequence of the vast numbers 
of Negro slaves in5)orted from Africa, the population of the French 
section came to be overwhelmingly Negro, while Santo Domingo remained 
essentially Spajiish Creole and Spanish mestizo or mulatto. In 1795, 
under the Treaty of Basle, Prance acquired all of Hispaniola, but 
Haiti broke away in 1804, and Santo Domingo was recovered by Spain in 

The Dominicans declared their independence from Spain and placed 
themselves under the protection of Greater Colombia in I82I, but in- 
dependence was short-lived. In January 1822 General Boyer of Haiti 
conquered the new state, uniting the whole island under a single 
government to form the Republic of Haiti. The lanion had endured for 
22 years, when, after the death of Boyer, the Spanish section of the 
island declared itself independent and assumed the name of the Dominican 
Republic. 

Despite the long struggle for independence the Dominicans were 
unprepared for liberty and democracy. They had received no training 
in politics or public administration from the Spaniards and had been 
given no effective voice in government during the two decades of 
Haitian rule. They soon revealed passionate intolerance, extreme local 
and regional loyalties, and utter inability to resist the trend toward 
militarism, which seemed necsAsary for a time because of almost con- 
stant threats from militarized Haiti. The Dominican Republic, like 
its closest neighbor, was tyrannical and turbulent. Its first 40 
years of independence were marred by nearly forty revolutions, several 
succeeding in overthrowing the national government, which necessarily 
depended upon the armed caudlllos of the provinces for support. 
Two of the early leaders — Pedro Santana, the first president, and 
Buenaventura Baez — almost wrecked the country with their quarrels. 
They rapidly, and often violently, succeeded each other several times 
in the presidency. 

During these years the Dominicans were in constant fear of re- 
conquest by Haiti. President Santana, convinced that the tiny country 
could not defend itself, made repeated overtures to France and Spain 
to assume a protectorate over the republic. For a brief period from 
1861 to 1865, while the US was occupied by civil war, Spain gave its 
consent to the proposals, and the Dominican Republic became once more 
a Spanish colony. Santana was made its governor-general. Partly 
because of pressure from the US, which protested that this action 
violated the Monroe Doctrine, but chiefly because of the united re- 
sistance of the Dominicans, Spain withdrew in 1863 and independence 
was again restored. 

In 1869 President Baez, once more in power, tried to arrange., for 
the guinexation of the Dominican Republic to the US. The Grant adminis- 
tration was receptive to the idea. US naval forces were dispatched 
to the Republic while lengthy negotiations for annexation proceeded, 
and a treaty to this effect was completed in I870, But v/hen the treaty 
failed to win ratification by the US Senate, US forces were recalled 
and the entire project was eventually abandoned in I871. 
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The latter half of the nineteenth century, meanwhile, saw an 
expansion of US private investment in the Dominican economy, sometimes 
marked by exploitive speculation, fraudulent business practices, and 
collusion with avaricious Dominican officials. At the same time, 
government loans were being incurred both in Europe and the US with 
reckless abandon by irresponsible politicians, but the funds seldom 
reached the treasury, usually disappearing to the personal profits of 
individuals in the ruling clique. The extent of corraption reached 
proportions that were disgraceful even by Latin American standards. 
With mismanagement, opportunism, outricht lootinc, . and the mount- 
ing new debts contracted abroad, the solvency of the country rapidly 
deteriorated. Added to this was a series of revolts against the ad- 
ministration in almost unbroken succession. By the end of the century 
the situation had degenerated into financial and political chaos. 

In the first years of the twentieth century, when French and 
Italian creditors were demanding payments from the Republic on long 
dTie claims and their governments threatened to use force, the US inter- 
vened. As early as January 1903* the Dominicans agreed to a plan 
authorizing appointment of a resident US fiscal agent and consolidation 
of some of the loans, with customs revenues of certain ports promised 
as collateral in case of default. In October 1904, the fiscal agent 
actually took possession of one of the customhouses. The following 
year, under the provisions of a convention of 7 February 1905, which 
though rejected by the Senate was effected as a modus ylvendi by 
executive order of president Theodore Roosevelt, the US \andertook the 
management of customs revenues and the arrangement of settlements with 
the creditor powers. Two years later, with the consent of the Dominican 
Government in a foiraal treaty signed on 8 February 1907, the US assumed 
further control of the country's finances: a US financial adviser 
was given broad powers over treasxiry receipts and expenditures; actual 
receivership of the customs was granted, with US collectors placed in 
the customhouses to supervise operations directly; and the Dominican 
Government promised not to incur any additional foreign debts. Under 
US tutelage great advances w»re achieved in retiring much of the 
government's foreign loans and considerable ln?)rovement made in re- 
storing sound finances, but chronic unrest and disorder, including 
civil war, invasion by Haiti, and several more revolutions, prompted 
the US to dispatch a small force of marines in September 1912 and 
again in 1914 to protect the US -administered customs and help restore 
peace. Internal strife, however, continued, until the US finally took 
over outright the responsibility for governing the country in 1916. 

The occ\:^atlon by the US during World War I had been brought 
about largely for strategic considerations. In view of the necessity 
of securing the approaches to the Panama Canal, then the keystone of 
national defense, a weak Dominican Government harried by constant 
domestic troubles constituted a potential vulnerability for the US. 
Therefore, when pro-German Dominican politicians, gaining increasing 
Influence, precipitated a government crisis in November 1916, Presi- 
dent Wilson ordered the US Navy to take full control, purportedly in 
order to carry out the treaty of 1907 • On 29 November 1916 Captain 
Harry S. Knapp. issued a proclamation establishing a US military 
government. Marines were landed at Santiago and soon occupied the 
whole country. 

For the next 8 years the Dominicam Republic remained under the 
rule of US military government, which exercised legislative as well 
as executive authority. The Congress was dissolved and US naval 
officers were appointed to positions ordinarily held by cabinet members 
and to key subordinate offices in the various departments of government. 
As in the cases of Cuba and Haiti, the US undertook the overhauling 
and disciplining of the army as a prerequisite to the Dominican Re- 
public's future political stability and economic progress. Throughout 
the period of US occupation, US marines labored to reform the army. 
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They created the first regular standing anny In the Dominican Republic 
and organized it along up-to-date, professional lines. The result 
was to relegate the militias of the regional caudillos to a condition, 
of in^jotence. A native constabulary, under US marine officers, was 
organized, equipped, and trained into an efficient security force. 
It effectively assisted the marines in suppressing several disturbances, 
after which there was no serious armed opposition to the US occupation. 

With order and security established} the military government 
authorities initiated programs of education, public works projects, 
and economic development, Including ths buildinc of roads and railroads 
and the construction of bridGes, while at the sa.nc time the financial 
system was reorganized. As a result, there was considerable e:^anslon. 
of commercial production, bringing a ten?>orary prosperity until the 
collapse of sugar prices in 1920. Many real and lasting improvements 
of economic benefit to the country as a whole were effected. But by 
the summer of 1920, hostility to the military government had intensi- 
fied to the point where Dominican popular opinion was demanding temi- 
natlon of the occ\:^ation. Furthermore, the occupation was subjected 
to severe criticism both in the US and throughout Latin America. Ac-> 
cordlngly, at the end of the year President Wilson announced that the 
US would- withdraw from the Dominican Republic, and 6 months later 
Harding administration begem planning for evacuation and tran'sfer of 
power; Four more years el^sed^ however, before this actually, came 
about; 

It was not until 1922, after delays over the question of how 
much fixiancial control the US would retain in order to complete 
liquidation of the foreign debt, that an agreement was negotiated and 
a provisional government installed preparatory to restoration of 
Dominican sovereignty. Difficulties continued, coopllcated by quarrels 
and factional intrigues among rival political leaders* for 2 more years 
before a formal convention, based on the 1922 agreement > was signed 
and ratified. Finally^ in March 1924^ General Vasquez was elected 
constitutional president* antUupon his inauguration 4 months later* 
the US military government ceased to exist. The occupation itself 
ended with the withdrawal of US marines the following Septendjer. A 
substantial measure of US supervision over Dominican finances, however, 
remained in effect until 1941. Latent psychological effects of the 
unpopular occupation lingered, unfortunately, and even today tend to 
color attitudes toward the US not only in the Dominican Republic but 
throughout Latin America. 

The first 6 years of restored Independence were a period of 
relative prosperity and political tranquility. While Vasquez was in 
office a liberal new constitution was adopted in 1927. An ambitious 
new new political personality. General Rafael Trujillo Molina* however, 
had been quietly rising from obscure beginnings through the ranks of 
the US -sponsored constabulary to become head of the Dominican amy, 
which he proved ready to use as a vehicle to personal political power. 
The opportunity presented itself when, despite gradually increasing 
discontent with the administration, Vasquez announced his candidancy 
for re-election to the presidency early in 1930 and trouble broke out, 
leading to revolt. Vasquez was overthrown and a provisional govern- 
ment formed. In the elections that followed. General Trujillo, with 
the support of the army, became President on l6 May 1930. 

Trujillo Immediately set about consolidating his position, 
launching a reign of terror and ruthlessly suppressing all opposition. 
By 1936 he had established a con^lete and unchallenged dictatorship. 
The extent of his success is indicated by the change of the historic 
name of the capital city that year from Santo Domingo to Ciudad Trujillo. 
For 30 years he has retained effective control of his country, govern- 
ing all aspects of national life. He himself served as President from 
1930 to 193B and again from 1942 to 1952* while in the intervening 
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periods he allowed hand-picked puppets to fill the office. Since 1952 
S .?r? functioned in this figurehead capacity, although 

Trujlllo (officially referred to as the "Benefactor") remains the 
acknowledged ruler at home and abroad. 

Economically, the Trujillo dictatorship has made iii5>ressive 
progress in giving the Dominican Republic a modem economy, eliminating 
foreign financial control (1941), retiring outstanding bonds (1947), 
and paying off the external debt In full (1953). Even the dictatorship -j 
facade of social progress— opening new lands, building canals and 
roads, and modernizing the cities— is ln5>ressive . In human terns, 
however, the regime has meant atrophy and retro -ress i on of 
freedom, justice, and self-respect for tue Dominican people. 

Relations between the Dominican Republic and its neighbors have 
violently fluctuated in the past decade. Although Trujillo settled a 
long-standing boundary dispute with Haiti in 1935, relations between 
the two nations were savagely broken 2 years later by the Dominican 
dictator when he ordered the massacre of several thousand helpless 
Haitians who had entered the country In search of employment. At 
Haiti's protest the Dominican Republic compensated for the outrage to 
the extent of $750,000 with promises to p\inlsh the perpetrator. In 
1951 the two nations signed a treaty that regulated commerce, culture, 
tourism, and migration of labor, and defined rights and duties of the 
two states In case of civil strife In accordance with existing multi- 
lateral pacts. 

On Christmas Day 1951 the two Caribbsan dictators, Trujillo 
and Pulgencio Batista, buried the hatchet and signed a declaration of 
nonintervention and mutual respect before the Inter-American Peace 
Commission. This terminated the 3-year period of tension irtilch fol- 
lowed the discovery that Dominican exiles were preparing an Invasion 
of the island from Cuban soil. Later, with the victory of the Castro 
revolution, political temper^^res in the Caribbean rose to fever 
heights, culminating In the severance of relations between Castro and 
Trujillo . 

There is no known communist activity of significance, either 
overt or covert, in the Dominican Republic. Trujillo has been un- 
relentingly anti -communist since 1946 when he stanped out the only 
organized communist group. His government has generally followed a 
policy of friendly cooperation with the US and, with few exceptions, 
has supported the US position in International affairs. It has co- 
operated with OAS and siq)ported the Western Hemisphere defense proposals. 

Dominican exiles have long been a focal point of agitation In 
the Caribbean; in 1959, for the first time, they posed a major threat 
to the Trujillo regime. The closer ties that developed between 
dictator Trujillo and his peers Batista and Jimenez precluded much 
support for the exiles. With Castro in Cuba and a democratic govern- 
ment in Venezuela, however, fresh inpetus was given the revolutionary 
cause. Small-scale forces associated with a Dominican exile organiza- 
tion, the Dominican Patriotic Union (UPD), invaded the country in June 
1959 from Cuba. The UPD, based mainly in Venezuela and Cuba, has some 
Communists in leadership positions. It Is operating with no inter- 
ference from the Venezuelan and Cuban Governments, and is receiving 
support from the Cuban Government, the Venezuelan Comrmmist Party, 
and probably the Venezuelan Government. Trujillo failed to aake good 
his threat to retaliate with air attacks on Cuba if the Invasion 
continued. The failure of the invasion has caused considerable de- 
moralization In the Dominican liberation movement. This, coupled with 
the reduction in Cuban logistical support, has brought exile military 
activity to a standstill for the time being. 
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Recent Indications are that some kind of crisis involving the 
Dominican Republic is imminent. Even the Church, hitherto a passive 
supporter of the government, has challenged Trujillo by formally 
condemning his excesses. US intelligence reports indicate that al- 
though the "Benefactor" apparently still retains the support of the 
rural lower class and the loyalty of the military, and thus will re- 
main in power through 196O, the entrenched position he has built up 
for 30 years Is showing signs of deteriorating. 



Military Missions 

The US Navy and Air Force have operated missions in the Dominican 
Republic; the Air Force established its mission in August 1948, the 
Navy on 7 December 1956. In 1959 the Dominican Government informed 
US officials that it could no longer pay its share of the expenses for 
the missions, including office space, clerical help, and official 
travel expenses, although it asked the US to retain the mission at US 
es^ense. But the US refused to assume these expenses, and withdrew 
the missions. 2 



2. (S) OSD, "MSP; 1961," 241; (U) Telephone Int with Col Harris, 
USAF, AFOOP, Serv and Sup Div, Missions Br; (U) Dept of State, Office 
of Inter- American Regional Pol Aff , untitled doc on US missions in 
Latin America, ca. 1957- One source mentions a naval mission sent in 
1943> but there is no corroborating evidence. See (C) MS, Army 
Industrial College, (OCMH files) seminar on "Implications of E^ort 
of Munitions to Other American Republics," 21 Dec 44, AM sess, B* 



US Military Assistance 1936-1946 

The Dominican Republic has always relied mainly upon the US for 
its munitions supply. In 1939 President Roosevelt approved a state- • 
ment of national policy regarding the simply of arras to American 
Republics, v^ich provided for furnishing arms to Haiti, Cuba, and the 
Dominican Republic to the extent required to insure internal stability 
and on flnamcial terras these countries could meet. As a result, 7 of 
the 8 vessels in the Dominican navy and all 6 planes in its air force 
prior to 1941 were of US origin. Between 1936 and June 1940 the US 
licensed the ejqport of $269,916 worth of munitions to the Dominican 
Republic. 

On 6 May 1941 the Dominican Republic was declared elijsible for 
aid under the Lend-Lease Act and on 2 August 1941 signed a lend-lease 
agreement with the US. Prom 1941 to 1952 the Dominican Republic re- 
ceived lend-lease assistance to the value of $1,617,367, almost all 
of this assistance before 2 September 1945. The major categories of 
equipment allocated under this agreement were: Aircraft ($400,742), 
ordnance ($138,958), vehicles ($150,951), and vessels ($531,269). On 
26 April 1949 the Dominican Republic made the final payment under Its 
lend-lease agreement. 

The US military establishment was authorized on 26 December 1945, 
under the terms of the Surplus Property Act, to grant military aid to 
the Dominican Republic. Although $103,000 worth of aid was authorized 
for transfer to the Dominican Republic, as of 31 October 1948 no 
material had actually been shipped. 3 



3. Stetson Conn and Byron S. Fairchild, "The framework, of 
Hemisphere Defense" (galley proofs of unpublished MS in OCMH files), 
213; World Peace Foundation, Documents on American Foreign Relations 
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July 1939 -June 1940 (Jones and Myers, ed, Boston, 1940), II, 840; 
US House, Thirty-second Report to Congress on Lend-Lease Operations" 
(House Doc. No. 227, 82d Cong, 1st sess; Washington, 1951), App I (b)j 
(TS) Table, "Current Foreign Military Aid Programs," End to memo, 
JMAC to Sec A, Sec Nav, and Sec AF, 9 Nov 48. 



US Military Assistance, 1949-1960 

US military assistance to the Dominican Republic between 1949 
and 30 June 1959 totaled $9,885,000, approximately I.5 per cent of the 
Latin American total. The ma^or items of this aid were the following: 

1) Cash and credit purchases of military equipment . The 
Dominican Republic has been allowed to purchase military equipment 
from the US for cash and credit under the terms of the Mutual Defense 
Assistance Act of 1949 and the Mutual Security Act of 1951. Through 
30 June 1959 these purchases totaled $1,612,000— $1,405,000 worth of 
it actually delivered. 

2) Military aid grants . The Dominican Republic and the US 
signed a bilateral military assistance agreement on 6 March 1953. This 
agreement made the Dominican Republic eligible for direct grants of 
equipment and other assistance under the Military Assistance Program 
(MAP). From 1955 to 1959 $6,373,000 in military aid was programed for 
the Dominican Republic, approximately 2 per cent of the Latin American 
total. As of 30 June 1959 $6 million of this total had been expended. 
Cumulative throiigh 30 June i960 grant aid was estimated to include: 

$2 million for aircraft and aircraft parts; $.6 million for ammunition; 
$1.1 million for electronics and communications equipment; $.3 million 
for training; and $.4 million for packing and transportation. Because 
of the political tensions in the Caribbean area, shipments of MAP 
materiel to the Dominican Republic were suspended in 1958. While 
about $1 million in grant as«Lstance was provided in FY 1959, none of 
this included weapons, naval vessels, military aircraft or ammunition, 
exc^t a small amount of training ammunition required by a Dominican 
vessel during training exercises in FY 1959 with the US fleet. No 
grant assistance was delivered furing FY i960 and none is planned for 
FY 1961. 

3) Grants from Excess stocks of the US military departments. 
The Dominican Republic also received $1.9 million worth of military 
equipment between 1954 and 1959 from the excess stocks of the US 
military departments. This equipment is not chargeable to MAP.^ 



4. (S) OSD, "MSP:196l" (C) ICA, "U.S. External Assistance," 
16 Mar 60, 54, 61 ; (U) Briefing memo for SecState, "Caribbean Arms 
Policy, " 7 Apr 60 (Hist Div Files) , 



Non-US Purchases of Military Aid 

The Dominican Republic continued to purchase military equipment 
from other than US sources during the years of mutual assistance. 
Between 1949 and July 1955 It purchased, among other things: 54 F-51 
Ifcistang fighters from Sweden in 1953 and 1954 for $2,204,000; 20 tons 
of artillery ammunition from Brazil; and small arms from Lichtenstein . 
An Inventory of anas and equipment of the Dominican Army in 1959 re- 
vealed 108 Blram mortars from Brazil (although probably of US or German 
origin); 40 artillery pieces from Germany, France, and Brazil; and 15 
tanks from France, The Dominican determination to build up its armed 
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forces, coinciding vrlth the US arms embargo against the Caribbean 
countries, has meant a substantial increase in Dominican military pur- 
chases from non-US sources. One State Department report estLnated 
these non-US purchases to be as high as $90 million in 1959, the major 
portion for the Dominican iUr l^-orce. Included in the 1959 figure was 
a $3.4 million purchase of arms and ammunition from Belgulm. The US 
attenqjt to get a commitment from Belgulm to halt these shipments in 
light of the Increased tension in the Caribbean ended in failure. 
Belgulm announced that it sold only light defensive ams to recomized 
governments and would Immediately halt shipments in cose of a ccnTilct.5 

5. (S) Cuba Briefing Book:;(S) Dept ox" State, ''Statistical Infor- 
mation on Latin America Military Forces and Military Expenditures, " 
Intelligence Info Brief No. 225, 1 Dec 59; (C) Dept of State, "An 
Evaluation of Latin American Armament Expenditures," Int itot No. 6986, 
14 Sep 55, App, Table Ij Washington Post , 7 May 196O. 



US Economic aid to the Dominican Republic 

During the period 1946 to 1959 ^ the Dominican Republic received 
$2,400,000 from the US in economic aid, only a minuscule slice of US 
economic aid to Latin America for this period. The major portion of 
this aid, $1.8 million, was obligated through the International Co- 
operation Administration under the Mutual Security Program in stable 
annual increments from 1952 to 1959. This small figure might be ex- 
plained by the budget surpluses the Dominicans have enjoyed for a 
number of years. In 1956 and 1957, for exaii?)le, the budget surplus 
was estimated at $2.8 and $1.7 millions respectively. During those 
same years US economic aid totaled only $,5 million. It is evident 
from these figures that the Dominican Government has required no 
assistance from the US to maintain a budget balance. However, the ex- 
cess cost of recent military expenditures, coupled with the failures 
in Dominican export prices will no doubt damage the financial health 
of the nation.^ 

6. (C) ICA, "U.S. External Assistance," 16 Mar 60, 54, 6I; 
(C) Dominican Republic, "Country Team Analysis." 



Dominican Armed Forces 

Prior to 1 January 1959 many Dominicans evinced pride in their 
military services and believed that the country needed to maintain a 
strong military establishment, although a large segment of the edu- 
cated public f^lt .. that the level of defense eoqpenditures was un- 
justified by any potential danger. Some believed that the military 
budget constituted an effort by Trujillo to enhance his prestige and 
that military expenditures served to entrench and prolong his regime. 
If the present regime is a system which has produced stability, avoid- 
ing the chaos of periodic revolutions, it is also based purely on the 
amed forces, on personallsmo. and on a conplete absence of responsi- 
bility to the people. The recent emergence of Castro in Cuba as a 
potent counterfcrce to Trujillo drastically revised the power balance 
In the Caribbean. Trujillo now faces two threats: military invasion 
from Cuba; and, more in5)ortant, the spread of Cuba's revolutionary 
doctrines throughout the Caribbean area. 7 
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7. (C) Dominican Republic, "Country Team Analysis"; Edwin 
Lleuwen, Anas and Politics in Latin America (New York, i960). 



The following budget tables reveal an apparent stability of 
Dominican military expenditures in relation to national expenditures: 



Table I 
(In millions of US dollars) 

Defense ^ of 

Total National Budget Military Budget Total 

1949 i 66 $15 22.7 

1950 71 19 26.8 

1951 75 20 26.7 

1952 83 23 27.7 

1953 89 22 24.7 

1954 95 20 21.1 

1955 106 22 20.8 

Table II 
(In Hilllons of US dollars) 

1956 $119.9 $28.6 24 

Tabel III 
(In millions of US dollars) 

1957 $130 « $30 23.1 

1958 147 30 20.4 o 

1959 155 39 25.2 ^ 



8. Table I: Dept of State, Int Info Brief No. 225, 1 Dec 59. 
Table II: (S) Dominican Reoubllc Briefing Book 
Table III: (s) OSD, "MSP:' 1961," It is important to read these 
figures for internal comparisons only; the various definitions of 
total national budget used in these charts disqualify them for com- 
parisons with each other. 



Though these budget figures present a relatively stable picture 
of Dominican military spending, two significant facts should be noted: 
(1) almost half of the national budget is earmarked for a special fund 
for which no accounting is available, and (2) in September 1959 a $50 
million extra-budget defense expenditure plan was announced. Further- 
more it is quite possible that part of the nearly $75 million in the 
special fund may be allocated and expended for military expenditures. 
Thus the military expenditures for 1959 almost tripled the preceding 
year's expenditure, and probably reflect Trujillo's reaction to the 
new revolutionary storms buffeting the Caribbean, 9 



9. (S) Dept of State, Office of Inter-American Regional Pol Aff, 
untitled doc on foreign and US missions in Latin America, ca. 1954, 
Stanford Univ., Hiapanle American Report XII (Sep 59), 38O, 38li (S) 
OSD, "MSP: 1961." ^ f jww, J , V y 



Estimates of the strength of the Dominican amed forces vary from 
the OSD estimate of 9,600 in the active amed forces to the estimate 
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of the US Naval Attache, who lists a total of 24,288. (Trujillo him- 
self claims 100,000 men in the Dominican armed forces. He is of 
course counting his reservists.) The Array Intelligence Digest of 
15 November 1959 estimated the total Dominican forces at 17,760 in- 
cluding 9,600 airoy, 1,800 national police, 3*^00 navy, and 2,960 air 
force. In addition, Trujillo also maintains a so-called "Anti -Communist 
Foreign Legion" estimated at 2,300 men. The azmy Is capable of pro- 
viding local internal security protection and defense against Haiti. 
In fact, the Dominicans are capable of repelling any group of Latin 
America revolutionaries likely to attack. They would be incapable, 
however, of successfully resisting a major attack by a modem power 
or of contributing a sizeable force for use elsewhere in the hemisphere. 
The troops are well trained and skilled marksmen. There are adequate 
amounts of ams and equipment. The national armory produces small 
arms weapons in excess of needs and has adequate repair facilities. 
The army is weak, however, in ;heavy artillery pieces. Its. equip- 
juent includes: ill mortars (Brazil and- -the USO <■ ^i,'- . 
artillery pieces (US, France, Gemany, and Brazil)'; 2y tanks {US and 
France} and 10 amphibious trucks (US). 

The Dominican navy has been Judged by US naval observers as 
' capable only of providing local internal security protection and 
defense against minor external attack. " It is also estimated to have 
only "negligible" tactical capability. Its largest vessels are 2 
British destroyers purchased in 1948 and 1949; 2 US and 6 Canadian 
frigates (l modified for use as the presidential yacht); 6 former US 
patrol vessels; and coast guard vessels, landing craft, rescue launches, 
and auxiliaries. 

The Dominican air force includes 155 planes of which 32 are Jet 
fighters, 37 piston fighters, and 48 fighter bombers. In addition, 
5 B-20 medium bombers (World War II, stripped) were purchased in Miami 
in March IgbO, ostensibly for Chile, and flown to the Dominican 
Republic. 10 



10. (S) Dominican Republic Briefing Book; (S) OSD, "MSP;196l;" 
(S) Memo, Nav Attache to Amb, CIUDAD TRUJILLO, "33timate of Dominican 
Military Strength," 20 Jan 60; Omes, TniJillO s 131-133. 



MAP 

By terms of the defense agreement in effect since 1953, in which 
the Dominican Republic pledged cooperation with the US in the defense 
of the western hemisphei'e, the Dominicans accepted the primary missions 
of (1) defense of its coastal sea communications; (2) the defense of 
military bases, ports, and communications, (3) tlie st^mdardi'zation of 
doc tine, methods, and materiel; ana (4) the continued availability 
to the US of the guided missile tracking station located in the Domini- 
can RepublicJ In I960 the US was assisting the Dominicans in the 
support of 6 vessels. The Dominican forces in this support program 
numbered 469, approximately 3 per cent of the country's total amed 
forces. Until recently the functions of the MAAG for the Dominican 
Republic were performed by US Navy personnel assigned to the country. 
Upon removal of the Navy mission in December 1959i it was planned to 
establish a MAAG consisting of three officers, four enlisted men, and 
one civilian. 11 



11. (S) OSD, "MSP;196l;" ASD/ISA, Office, Reg Dir Western 
Hemisphere, "tftitual Security Forces '.Strength of MAP-Supported Units," 
MS table. 
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Ams Rivalry 

In June 1958 the Country Team reported the absence of any serious 
preoccupation on the part of the Dominicans with the threat of force 
from neighboring states. This report, however, predated the rise of 
Fidel Castro by 6 months. Since that time Dominican relations with 
Cuba and Venezuela have deteriorated steadily. Pear of Cuban Invasion 
has caused Trujlllo to Increase his military budget by more than 100 
per cent In late 1959- On its part, the US, in an attempt to avoid 
aggravating the rivalry, has instituted an embargo on ams shipments 
to the entire Caribbean area.^S 



12. Dominican Republic, "Country Team Analysis." 
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ECUADOR 



Historical Outline 



Small --with a population of only three million — poor, and beset 
to the north and south by aggressive neighbors, Ecuador has been 
unable either to play an effective part in International affairs, or 
even to protect the Integrity of its territory. These same reasons 
have rendered continental Ecuador of little strategic importance to 
the US. Ecuador's Qalapagos Islands » on the other hand, have become 
of primary Importance to the defense of the Panama Canal In the air 
age> 



1. The information in this section comes from the following 
secondary sources: J. P. Bannon and P.M. Dunne, Latin America: An 
Historical Survey (rev, ' Milwaukee. 1958); A.B. Thomas, Latin 
America; A History (New York, 1956); A.C. Wilgus and Raul d'Eca, 
Outline -Hi story o?~!La tin America (New York, 19^1); A. P. Whltaker, The 
United States and South AmericaT The Northern Republics (Cambridge, 
Mass., 19^^); Lilo Llnke, Ecuador; Country of Contrastg (London, 195^). 



Geography explains many of Ecuador's chronic political problems. 
The broad tropical seacoast is dominated by the country's commercial 
metropolis, Guayaquil. Here is centered the agric\iltural export 
trade and here too an Ecuadoran middle class has appeared and insti- 
tutions have developed to make modem Ecuador one of the democratic 
states of Latin America. A deep rivalry exists between Guayaquil and 
Qultb, the national capital and dominant city of the temperate 
mountainous section of the country. Seventy -five per. cent of the 
people live in this latter area, the vast majority engaged in sub- 
sistence agricultiire. A third area, the trans-Andean region, covered 
with heavy forests and sparsaiy populated. Is divorced from the rest 
of the country by the lack of transportation. It has been suggested 
that a better transportation system might knit the economic and 
political divisions of the country into a more viable nation. 

The Ecuadoran independence movement began in l809> and freedom 
from Spain was finally achieved in 1822. For a few years Ecuador was 
part of Greater Colombia, but declared itself an independent republic 
in 1830. Juan Jose Flores, one of Bolivar's generals, became the 
civil and military chief of the new republic. The next 30 years were 
marked by great political instability and a general lack of economic 
progress. The main opposition to the conservative Flores during these 
years centered In the liberal forces under Vicente Hocafuerte, vAio 
twice defeated Flores In civil wars (l834 and 1843). 

Prom i860 and 1875 Ecuador was r\aed by Gabriel Garcia Moreno, 
perhaps the most remarkable figure in Its national history, a con- 
servative who suppressed all opposition with a violence that ap- 
proached ferocity. The close union of church and state, bitterly 
opposed by the liberals, was a cornerstone of his policy. To his 
credit, however, he reduced civic corruption, suppressed banditry and 

caudlllos , established an orderly system of taxation, and sup- 
ported Improvements In education and transportation. His assassination 
ended the most stable and prosperous rule In Ecuador's history. There 
followed a period of struggle between the conservatives and liberals, 
the latter finally gaining power In 1895 when Eloy Alfaro became 
president after a short civil war. Alf£u?o's ascendency ushered in a 
relatively stable period of liberal rule marked by effective reforms 
lasting until 1911 when the country once more plunged into a 30-year 
period of political turmoil. This era of liberal mle, marked by 
six revolutions f<»nented by conservatives and several dissident 
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factions vdthln the Liberal party itself, came to an end In 1933 with 
the quLet election of Jose Velasco Ibarra. 

Ibarra proposed drastic reforms to solve the serious economic 
problems that faced depression -bound Ecuador. His quarrels with 
Congress and the army culminated In his expulsion in 1935 when he 
atten^ted to rewrite the constitution in favor of his dictatorship. 
Unsettled conditions continued imtil Carlos Arroyo del Rio became 
provisional president in 1939. 

Faced vd.th strong opposition as a result of his economic policies 
and Ecuador *s galling defeat by Peru in the border war in 19.41, 
Arroyo's administration soon descended into a harsh dictatorship. 
His opponents « including the Conservatives, some Liberals, and even 
the Communists formed a coalition •> -which* with the siqpport of the 
army, overthrew Arroyo in 1944. After years of torture and censor ship 
the masses of people welcomed back Ibarra as the savior of the country. 

Ibarra's second administration, lasting 3 years, was at first a 
middle -class government which recognized the need for a new and lib- 
eral constitution. The constituent assembly called by the president 
prepared such a revolutionary document, however, that Ibarra signed 
it only under protest and suspended it by decree in 1946. Palling 
back on the Conservatives for support, Ibarra called for another con- 
stitutional convention. This resulted in the promulgation of the 
present constitution, a document recognizing the sovereignty of the 
people and guaranteeing a bill of rights reflecting the body of 
democratic Ideas that characterize present-day Ecuador. Throughout 
his second administration Ibarra was favored by the fciithful support 
of the masses, even though in its later years his regime was a 
virtual dictatorship. He was, and, — as his election to a fourth tem 
i-n June I960 indicates --still is, the most popular figure in Ecuador. 
In 1947 Ibarra's second administration fell like many before it 
because of its failure to maintain the support of the army and to 
achieve any unity between the political forces of the Sierra and the 
coast. Ibarra was once more forced into exile. 

In addition to the Liberal and Conservative candidates advanced 
for the election of 1948, some of the countiy's civil leaders fonned 
a middle-of-the-road party under Oalo Flaza. The canvass, compara- 
tively honest, resulted in his election. True to the promises of his 
party. Plaza embarked on a program of economic and social reforms, 
in which aid from the US had a part. The Rockefeller International 
Basic Economy Corporation helped develop the Quayas River basin 
agricultural project, the Export -In^ort Bank granted a loan of 
$250,000 for agricultural machinery, and the US extended further aid 
under the Point Pour program. In 1952 Ibarra returned to the presi- 
dency for the third time and continued the economic programs launched 
by Plaza. 

In 1956 Camllo Ponce Enriquez succeeded Ibarra in a peaceful 
election, and though his administration has had to face serious eco- 
nomic problems, the reform movement has continued to the present time. 
Ponce kept his promise not to interfere in the presidential election 
in i960, and, in spite of some sporadic caii^}aign violence in Quito, 
the recent election of Ibarra was generally peaceful and orderly. 
The effectiveness of the refoiTiis of Al faro --enforced by the excellent 
constitution of 1946, the growth of organized labor, the reduction of 
Illiteracy, and the stimulation of economic life all give promise of 
strengthening the democratic institutions that Ecuador has created. 
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Foreign Policy 



Eciiador has been continuously thwarted in the pursuit of its 
paramount foreign policy objective: the defense of its national 
territory against its ambitious neighbors. In 1904, yielding to the 
claims of Brazil, Ecuador relinquished 245,882 square miles of Amazon 
territory, and in 1916, hoping to win a friend in her struggle against 
ambitious Peru, Ecuador ceded 182,423 square miles in the Amazon basin 
to Colombia. After a brief war against Colombia in 1932, however, 
Peru began to press for further advantages in the Ecuadoran part of 
the Amazonian hinterland. Tears of fruitless negotiations between the 
two neighbors ended In an undeclared war when Peru suddenly Invaded 
southern Ecuador in July 19^1. Against the highly trained Peruvian 
army and air force, the virtually defenseless Ecuadorans were forced 
to retreat. The dispute was temporarily settled through the mediation 
of the US, Chile, and Argentina, who prevailed upon Ecuador to hand 
over nearly two-thirds of its Orlente Province. The acceptance In 1944 
of the final agreement arrived at at the Rio Conference resulted In 
the overthrow of the Ecuadoran government and caused much bitterness 
toward the US in Ecuador. Today the surrender of this territory 
remains a paramount issue in Ecuadoran politics. 2 



a. Hhl taker, US and South America ; Linke, Ecuador. 



Ecuador has maintained cordial relations with the US since its 
Independence from Greater Colombia in 1830. Unlike Colombia, its 
neighbor to the north, Ecuador had been little affected by the im- 
perialism of the US, either in its overt form or in the more sophisti- 
cated dollar diplomacy. It readily adopted a benevolent attitude 
toward the US in World War I^ It severed relations with the Central 
Powers and permitted US armed merchantmen to trade freely in its ports. 
In 1938 Ecuador signed a trade agreement treaty with the US, 

The advent of World War II saw an intensification of the good 
neighbor policy toward Ecuador. The US agreed to a modification of 
the reciprocal trade agreement that permitted Ecuador to Impose quota 
restrictions on imports, and in June 1940 the Export -Import Bank 
granted Ecuador a long-sought $1,150,000 loan for transportation 
equipment and medical research. This growing friendship with the US 
signaled a swift decline in the influence of the Axis powers. The 
Italian Amy mission was dismissed and the Japanese scientific mission 
and several prominent Germans, including the leader of the Nazi news 
agency, were expelled. Late in 1940 a US Amy mission replaced the 
Italians in the Ecuadoran military schools. Ecuador broke off re- 
lations with Germany, froze all Axis funds, and allowed the US to 
construct an air base on the Galapagos Islands and a naval base at 
Salinas, During 1943 the Export -la^rt Bank granted Ecuador a further 
loan of $5 million. 

Since World War II Ecuador, as a general policy, has persistently 
aimed at an international defense of the democratic system. Continuing 
its close wartime cooperation with the US it signed a mutual defense 
assistance pact in February 1952. It has been a staunch siq)porter of 
the UN and has made a point of being among the first to sign all inter- 
natlona3 agreements of universal Interest, such as the Declaration of 
Human Rights. Although It feels closest to those countries that 
might take a syu^athetic attitude toward its dispute with Peru, 
Ecuador has declared that it does not wish to establish regional blocs 
within the Western Hemisphere, and has supported the OAS. 
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Communism 



The Connn'onist party (PCE) has been legal In Ecuador since 19^4, 
although as of December 1959 its 1,000 registered members left it 
considerably short of the 5*000 membership required for formal re- 
cognition as a national party. Its strength will probably increase 
somewhat in I960 as a result of its recruiting drive among the Sierra 
Indians, whose pathetic state remains the principal failure in 
Ecuadoran social Justice. Conmunisfc influence, however, has been 
greater than its numbers would Indicate. In collaboration with left- 
wing Socialists, the party has largely dominated urban organized 
labor and gained much support among the university students. It has 
attempted to capitalize on the manifestations of nation-wide bitter- 
ness over the Peru-Ecuador boundary dispute by attacldng the govern- 
ment for its ijnwi.lllng--i3GS to reopen the issue. 3 



3. (S) "Short-Term Prospects for Ecuador," SNIS 95-59i 8 Dec 59. 



Foreign Missions 



Various foreign missions have often spent many years In Ecuador 
as technical advisers and Instructors to the armed forces. The first 
was a Chilean mission which arrived in 1900 by invitation of President 
Alfaro, who was keenly interested in the progress and technical train- 
ing of the army. The Chilean mission followed Oerraan ideas and train- 
ing methods. After World Var I France operated an air mission in 
Ecuador, but a multitude of air accidents caused the government to 
cancel the contract after l^ear.^ 



4. Dept of State, Office of Inter -American Regional Pol Aff, 
untitled doc on foreign and US missions in Latin America, ca. 1954, 
4, 5; (S) ODCSOPS, "Chronology of Pertinent Authority for U.S. Mili- 
tary Missions," Tabs A and B; Linke, Ecuador , l64; Edwin U-euwen, 
Arms and Politics in Latin America (New York, I960), 32, 33. 



The Italians were by far the most influential in Ecuadoran 
military circles. Italy operated an air mission in Ecuador from 1937 
to 1939 and, more important, a ground mission between 1922 and 1940. 
The Italians founded an aviation school and a school for military 
engineering, introduced various technical advances in the ground 
forces, and invited Ecuadoran array officers to attend Italian military 
schools. Thus on the eve of World War II nearly all officers of the 
Ecuadoran General Staff were Italian -oriented in training and 
sympathies . 

Although the Germans were forbidden by the Versailles Treaty to 
operate military missions, they achieved an effective penetration of 
Ecuadoran society* They operated the civilian airlines, and many 
schools and news agencies in Ecuador were operated by Gennan citizens. 

Since World War II the US has operated all military missions to 
Ecuador. Relations with the three Ecuadoran services have been ex- 
tr«aely cordial. In its training programs the US has emphasized the 
training of senior officers, who frequently attend schools in the 
Canal Zone and the US. Under the provisions of an agreement signed 
on 29 June 1944, the US Army operates for an indefinite period a 
mission at Quito w^th seven officers and three enlisted men. The 
purpose of this mission is to cooperate with the Ecuadoran military 
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establlBhnent in improving the efficiency of the army and equipping 
and training the HAP battalion. 

On 12 December 19^0 a mission contract was signed by the US with 
Ecuador for a US Air Force mission to assist in the establishment of 
operational techniques and maintenance facilities that would stand- 
ardize the Ecuadoran Air Force along the lines of the US Air Force. 
The mission, with a strength of six officers and eight airmen, was 
extended for an indefinite period by notes of 10 May and 23 May 1955. 

The US Naval mission in Ecuador dates from an agreement signed 
on 12 December 1940. The ntssion vms later extended indefinitely by 
notes of 30 August and 6 December 1954. ^ 



5. (S) ASD/lSAj "Ecuador," Briefing Book, Office, Reg Dir 
Western Hemisphere; (U) Dept of State, Office of Inter-American 
Regional Pol Aff, untitled doc on US missions in Latin America, 
ca. 1957. 



Military Aid to Ecuador 

Although Ecuador imported most of its pre-World War II military 
equipment from Europe, the US licensed the exportation of $218,888 
worth of munitions for shipment to Ecuador between 6 November 1935 
and 30 June 1940. 

On May 1941 Ecuador was declared eligible for aid under the 
Lend-Leaae Act and on 6 April 1942 signed a lend-lease agreement with 
the US. During the 9 years J;his program remained in effect, Ecuador 
received $7,794,772, all but $561,747 of this sum before 2 September 
1945. Aircraft ($1.9 million), vehicles ($2.2 million) and vessels 
($.9 million) were the major categories of equipment received under 
lend-lease. Ninety -nine per cent of the postwar total was appropri- 
ated for equipment In the vehicle category. By a payment made on 12 
February 1951, Ecuador paid off the small balance outstanding on the 
part of its lend-lease account incurred under the terms of the lend- 
lease agreement of 6 April 1942. 

On 26 December 1945 Ecuador became eligible to receive military 
equipment from the US military establishment under the Surplus 
Property Act, As of 31 October 1948 it had received $3»66b,0OO worth 
of aid under the termn of this act." 



6. World Pnace ''oir.dao:'. 00 , Poc^n i>'^r t3 on American Foreign Re- 
lations July 1939- June 1940 (Jones anTttyers, ed, Boston, l940T7 II 
b40; US House, "Thir-cy -second Report to Congress on Lend-Lease 
Operations" (House Doc. No. 227, 82d Cong, Ist sess; Washington, 1951)# 
App 1(b); (TS) Table, "Current Foreign Military Aid Programs," End • 
to aaao, JMAC to SeoA, SecNav, and SecAF, 9 Nov 48. 
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us Military Asaiatance 1949-1960 



US military assistance to Ecuador between 19^9 and 30 June 1959 
totaled $23.4 million: $1.5 million in cash and credit purchases of 
military equipment; $l8.5 million in US military grant aid; and $3-4 
million in military equipment granted from excess stocks of the US 
military departments. 

Under the terms of the Mutual Defense Assistance Act of 19^9 and 
the Mutual Security Act of 1951 Ecuador has been allowed to purchase, 
for cash and on credit, milltsLry equipment from the US. Through 30 
June 1959 these purchases totaled $1,536, 000- -$1,299* 000 worth of it 
actually delivered. This represents O.85 per cent of the total pur- 
chases of military equipment from the US by all Latin American 
countries during this period. 7 



7. (S) State Dept, "Military Assistance and Latin America" 
Special Paper A-7-10, 20 Sep 57* 6, 7, 22j (S) OSD (ASD/ISA files), 
"Mutual Security Program: Fiscal Year I96I Estimates, Military 
Assistance Functional Presentation," 2 Mar 60, 255. 



On 20 February 1952 Ecuador and the US signed a bilateral mili- 
tary assistance agreement enabling Ecuador to receive direct grants 
of equipment and other assistance under the Military Assistance Pro- 
gram (MAP). From a952 to 1959 Ecuador received $18.5 million worth 
of military aid tlxr^ough MAP, approximately 5.5 per cent of the Latin 
American total. As of 30 June 1959* $13. h million of this total has 
been expended by Ecuador. Cumulative through 30 June I96O this mili- 
tary grant aid was estimated to Include: $4,l67»000 for aircraft. 
Including 16 PSOC's and 4 T^3*8; $2,661,000 for vehicles; $1,179,000 
for ammunition; $2,l8C,000 for training; and $1,096,000 for packing 
and tranFportation. M.\P military aid proposed for FV 1961 for 
Ecuador totale $3,006,000, including $1,310,000 for training, $657,000 
for spare parts, and $300,000 for vehicles. 

Ecuador also received $3.4 ra'.lllon worth of military equipment 
between 1953 and 1959 from the excess stocks of the US military de- 
partments. This ar.ount, not charseabl*^ to MAP, represented approxi- 
mately '-i per cent of tnc totdJ. exones j"-.ock grants to Latin America. 8 



8. (S) CSr, "^:s?; 1961 " 244; (0) XCA, "U.S. External Asslst- 
arice," 16 Mar CO, 65. 
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Non-US Military Purchases 



Ectiador continued to purchase military equipment from other than 

05 sources during the years of mutual assistance. Between 19^9 and 
July 1955 it purchased among other things: 12 Jet fighter -bombers, 

6 Jet bombers, and 2 destroyers from the UK for $8,592,000; 6 patrol 
boats from West Germany for $380,000; and 64 half -ton trucks from 
Yugoslavia, An Inventory of arms and equipment of the Ecuadoran army 
in 1959 revealed 24 artillery pieces from Italy and 4 from Germany 
compared to 64 from the US. Since World War II Ecuador has purchased 
at least five times more military equipment (in dollar value) from the 
UK than from the US. 9 



9. (C) Dept of State, "An Evaluation of Latin American Armament 
Expenditures," Int Rpt No. 6986, 14 Sep 55* App, Table I; (S) Ecuador 
Briefing Book. 



US Economic Aid to Ecuador 



During the period 1946 to 1959 j Ecuador received $55.3 million 
from the US in economic aid. Of 'this total $16.3 million was obligated 
through the International Cooperation Administration under the Mutual 
Security Program; another $22,000,000 was in the form of long-term 
loans from the Export-Import Bank. The $55.3 million represents I.5 
per cent of the total US economic aid to Latin America for this 
period. J-O 



10. (C) ICA, "U.S. External Assistance," 16 Mar 60, 63, 54. 



Ecuadoran Armed Forces 



The administrations of the last t^ro presidents have proved again 
how dependent on the army is the survival of the national government. 
Always a potent factor in Ecuadoran politics, the army has been con- 
tent of late to remain an autonomous institution in the body politic, 
receiving a stable share of the national budget. The last acJmlnistra- 
tions have made It clear, however, that the president must respect the 
autonomous position of the army. Even a popular figure like Ibarra 
was \jnable to change the situation. His attempt to purge the army of 
disloyal elements who were blocking his reforms almost cost him the 
presidency in 1954. Ponce » the present chief executive, has had to 
rely heavily on the amy for support in domestic crises. The follow- 
ing figures show the percentage of the national budget allotted to 
the military from 1949 to 1955: 

(In Hilllons of US Dollars) 

Defense % of 

Total National Budget Defense Budget Total 



1949 $36 $ 6 16.7 

1950 30 6 20.0 

1951 33 6 18.2 

1952 27 6 22.2 

1953 42 8 19.0 

1954 48 10 20.8 

1955 51 15 29.4 
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These figures reveal that although Ecuador's military budget doubled 
In 6 years, the percentage this represented of the total budget re- 
mained relatively constant until 1955. This last figure can probably 
be explained by the extraordinarily heavy capital outlay for the 
purchase of 2 escort destroyers and 12 jet fighter bombers from the 
UK in 1955- It is important to read these figures for internal com- 
parisons only; the limited definition of total national budget used 
in this chart disqualifies It for comparison with the following chart: 

(In Millions of US Dollars) 

Defense % of 

Total National Budget Defense Budget Total 

1956 $102 $15.7 15.4 

1957 101 15.7 15.5 

1958 - 104.6 15.8 15.1 

1959 unknown 15.5 16.5 

The Hispanic American Report Published the 196O Ecuadoran budget 
figures revealing a total budget of $100 million, 16 per cent of 
which was allotted to the military. H 

11. (C) Dept of State, Int Rpt No. 6986, App, Table I; (S) 
Ecuador Briefing Book; (S) OSD "MSP: 1961," 244; Stanford University, 
Hispanic American Report. XII (Jan 59), 71. 

The Ecuadoran armed forces numbered 21,224 in 1959, distributed 
as follows: 13,000 army, 2,210 navy, 1,104 air force, and 5,000 police. 
The army's equipment is a heterogeneous collection of European arms, 
supplemented by US equipment most of which Is obsolete and virtually 
useless except for the US Items. The army lacks trained technical 
personnel, and, consequently, equipment maintenance is poor. Its heavy 
equipment includes: 4l light tanks (US); 12 65mm mounted howitzers 
(Italian); 8 75nim howitzers (US and German); 24 105mm howitzers (US); 
22 mortars of various size (US); and 48 AA guns of various sizes (US 
and Italian). 

Ecuador's navy is very small and the lack of technical training 
renders its combat effectiveness practically nil. It is incapable 
of effectively patrolling its territorial waters, particularly the 
Galapagos Islands. Its largest vessels are 1 US frigate, 2 Hunt 
class escort destroyers purchased from the UK, and 12 patrol boats pur- 
chased from Germany in 1954. 

The air force of Ecuador has a total aircraft strength of 57: 1 
Jet fighter squadron, 1 fighter bomber squadron, 1 jet bomber squadron; 
and transport and training squadrons. The air force's tactical cap- 
ability Is extremely low, and its strategic air capabilities are 
negligible because of the limited number of aircraft. 



12. (S) Ecuador Briefing Book; Jane's Fighting Ships 1959-19 60 
(London, 1959 )# I62, 163. * ^ ^"^^ ^ 
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HAP 



By terms of the 1952 defense agreement, In which Ecuador pledged 
cooperation with the US In the defense of the Western Hemisphere, 
Ecuador accepted the primary missions of defense of Its coastal sea 
communications, its military bases, ports, conmiuni cation nets and 
other essential facilities, and the protection of Inter -American 
maritime routes. In FY 196O the US was assisting Ecuador in the 
support of 1 engineer combat battalion, 1 naval vessel, and 2 air 
squadrons. The Ecuadoran troops in this support program numbered 
l»^92.in FY IO6O, appfoximately 5 per cent of the country's total 
armed forces. 13 



13. (Sj OSD, "MSP: 1961," 244; ASD/ISA, Office, Reg Dlr Western 
Hemisphere, "Mutual Security Forces: Strength of MAP-S\4)ported Units," 
MS table. 



Arms Rivalry 



Ecuador's long-standing hostility towards Peru has made it ex- 
tremely sensitive to any strengthening of the Peruvian armed forces. 
The purchase of small arms and ammunition from Argentina and the order 
for 12 patrol craft from Germany in 1954 was a result of the 
Ecuadoran Navy*s fear of possible Peruvan aggression. Ecuador had 
developed close ties with Colombia, Chile, and Argentina, and In so 
doing it has reversed its stand against regional blocs. 1^ 



14. (S) Ecuador Brleffhg Book; Llnke, Ecuador. I61. 



Disarmament 



Ecuador claims credit for preceding both Chile and Peru in sup- 
porting arms limitation since it proposed the agenda item on this 
subject scheduled to be discxissed at the eleventh Inter-American Con- 
ference to be held at Quito in 196O. President Ponce has promised 
that Ecuador would support strengthening the Inter -American Peace 
Committee and would also suggest the creation of an Inter -American 
Court of Justice to apply norma of law and redress grievances in 
Latin American disputes. ^3 



15* (C) Dept of State, "Latin American Efforts to Limit 
-Armaments," Intelllgehce Rpt No. 6194/15 Jan 60, 4. 
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GUATEMALA 



Historical Outline 

Guatemala today is the most populous country of Central America 
but only the third largest In area (Nicaragua and Honduras are both 
larger). The present population Is estimated to be 3^700, OOOj the 
area is 42,0^2 square miles, or a little larger than that of Kentucky. 
The heart of the country Is formed by the temperate highlands that 
cover its central half. Most of the inhabitants live in this region 
of fertile valleys enclosed by mountains. Over 6o per cent of the 
population is Indian, descendants of the Mayas, constituting by far 
the largest Indian component of any Central American state; most of 
the remainder is mestizo. The literacy rate of the country Is 28 per 
cent. Guatemala has recently undergone social and political turmoil, 
including several years under a Communist -oriented regime. In the 
process of trying to adjust to the conditions of the modem world. ^ 



1. The Information in this section comes from the following 
sources: Ronald M. Schneider, Communism in Guatemala; 1944-1954 
(New York, 1959) J (S) OSD (ASD/iSa f>iles), "Mutual Security Program: 
Fiscal Year 1961 Bstlmates, Military Assistance Functional Presentation, 
2 Mar 60, facing, 249. 



Although Guatemala broke her ties with Spain in I82I, she did not 
emerge as a fully fledged nation on the international scene until 
almost 2 decades later. As a colony she was the principal province of 
the captaincy general of the same name, which Included as its other 
provinces the present Mexican state of Chiapas and the other Central 
American republics of today except Panama. The captaincy general made 
the break with the mother co^];^try as a unit, and almost immediately 
sought a foster mother in Mexico, which was being built by Iturblde 
into his short-lived enqpire. After Iturblde 's fall in l823# Chiapas 
stayed with Mexico, but the vest of the former captaincy general broke 
away, elected a constituent assembly, and established an Independent 
government called The United Provinces of Central America. This was 
a federal government, under which each of the conqaonent provinces had 
its own state government. The federation lasted formally until 
1 February 1839j but it had begun to disintegrate as early as 1833. 

The failure of the federation may be attributed to two principal 
causes. There was the political Ineptitude of the inexperienced 
theorists and soldiers who filled Its offices; for example, in an 
effort to end the abuses of the old Spanish system of taxation the new 
government abolished so many sources of revenue without replacing them 
that it ensured its own bankruptcy. And there were the sharp differ- 
ences between Conservative and Liberals, the two parties into which 
the politically conscious Central Americans were divided. The 
Conservatives, whose views were especially prevalent among the aristoc- 
racy smd the clergy, wanted a strong central government, controlled by 
the upper strata of society. They contended that such a government 
was essential because the poptilation was too Ignorant, heterogeneous, 
and Inexperienced in public affairs for democracy to work and because 
division of power between federal and state governments would foster 
sectionalism and rebellion. On the other hand the more doc'jrinaire 
Liberals, who were found particularly among the Creole and mestizo pro- 
fessional men and others below the most privileged groiyp in colonial 
times, regarded a strong central government as tyranny and argued that 
local governments, besides making possible a better defense of liberty, 
were actually necessitated by the dispersion and heterogeneity of the 
population. By the end of the 1820 's the Liberals were convinced that 
the location of the federal capital In Guatemala City, the capital of 
the most powerful state in the federation, exposed the federal 
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government to a aerlous risk of domination by Guatemala. Led by the 
Honduran Prandsco Morazan, the Liberals of the ther states marched 
on Guatemala City, forced out the Incumbent federal president, held 
an election In which Morazan was chosen president (he was Inaugurated 
In September 1830), and moved the federal capital to San Salvador, 
But these heroic measures were In vain; for, as has been noted, the 
federation began coming apart a few years later. 

One of the strangest figures In Guatemalan history cane on the 
scene as the federation collapsed. This was Rafael Carrera, who was 
to dominate the affairs of his state from the late l830's until his 
death in I065, still, his achievements indicate he possessed a 
considerable degree of native Intelligence and the authentic charlsm 
of the natural -bom leader. Carrera rose to power at the head of a 
horde of Indians among whom the Conservatives had fomented rebellion 
against the Liberal state government. The Indians had been told that 
Liberal measiires such as those for trial by Jury and civil marriage 
were an attack on the Catholic religion, whose officials the Indians 
believed to be their defenders. An act of God In the fona of a 
cholera epidemic aided the efforts of the Conservatives; for when the 
government sent physicians and medicines among the Indians with a 
view to curbing the disease, the terrified and suspicious primitives 
thought the object was to poison them. Hailed by his followers as 
?o?D °^ Carrera entered Guatemala City in triuii?)h In April 

la3o. The president fled for his life, and a Conservative regime was 
Installed. The Liberal legislation was repealed. Including the law 
permitting civil marriage and various other anticlerical measures. 
Abolished tithes were re-established and monasteries restored. The 
Jesuits, who had been expelled, were allowed to return. 

Prom this time until his death Carrera was the paladin of 
Conservatism, though he did not become president until December 1844, 
and voluntarily relinqulshed-the office from 1850 to 1852. Despotic 
and fanatical, he put his personal impress upon the whole period, 
marking it as a time of absolutism and reaction like few others in 
the history of American states. The more extreme members of the 
clergy announced that he had come to power under a commission from 
the Virgin Mary, but his bigotry was so unrestrained as to make him 
a dubious ally of religion. Yet the picture is not entirely black 
from a broad Guatemalan point of view. His few apologists assert that 
though he associated with the aristocrats and was relied upon by them 
for support, he always distrusted them as hostile to the common 
people, and he is credited with achieving a substantial reduction In 
the public debt during his rule. Moreover, he was a consistent and 
stanch defender of Guatemalan nationalism. Looking upon the old 
federalism as an Impossible dream under existing conditions, he re- 
fused to tolerate efforts by El Salvador, Nicaragua, and Honduras to 
revive it. And he took an active though not a leading part in the 
Central American can^iaign to rid the area of the American filibuster 
William Walker. His death deprived the Conservatives of their greatest 
leader of the century, ^ 



no> 2, ^Chester L. Jones, Guatemala, Past and Present (Minneapolis 
19^0), 3hap. i| and note 19, chap. '4; Dana Gardner r,Wo. Th^» Latin' 



American Hepubligs: A"Hi6tbry 



?, chap; '4; Dana Gardner Munro, The 
^6^. ed., New^York,' 1?50), i!3?57 



^?^^f^^ followed by Vicente Cema, who was hand-picked by the 
eld dlccator before he died and aporoved by a general assembly. Pour 
years later Cema was chosen again by a similar body; but the tide of 
revolt, already running for 2 years by this time, in another two 
years Swept him from office, and with him the Conservatives and their 
works. The capital was occupied In I871 by a victorious amy led by 
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the Liberals Miguel Garcia Granados and Justo Rxifino Barrios. Garcia 
Granados assumed the presidency but had little desire to serve. He 
called elections In the spring of 1873, and his friend Barrios, who 
had already served for a time as acting president, was elected. 
Barrios was formally inaugurated on k June 1873. 

In this manner Guatemala's greatest Liberal leader of the century 
and the most popular of its national heroes came to power. Like 
Carrera In force of character and gifts of leadership, he contrasted 
Sharply with the Conservative dictator in most other ways . The son of 
well-to-do parents, he had pursued legal training long enough to 
become a notary, but had subsequently engaged in farming and ranching 
JS*. u™^-^^ ® property before Joining the revolution against Cema. 
After he came to power he was described by critics as cold, sullen, 
unreliable, brusque, unconventional, grasping, iron-willed, and of 
unmeasured ambition; his defenders, however, assert that he was highly 
attractive personally, modest in dress, sober of habit, sanguine of 
te^erament but alive to facts, indefatlgably energetic, and loyal to 
nis mends . 

4 4.u^^?^^°2 convinced that the Church had been the major factor 
in the downfall of the earlier Uberal movement and In Carrera "s long 
rule. He determined, therefore, to remove It from control over public 
affairs, at the same time Insisting that his reform movement meant no 
111 to the religion Inherited by the Guatemalan people from their 
fathers, in anticlerical moves carried through before his election as 
president, he had the Jesuits expelled again, and also the archbishop 
and bishops, whom he accused of complicity in reactionary movements. 
Tithes were again suppressed, the property of certain religious 
societies was confiscated, and monasteries were abolished and their 
properties nationalized. A few years later clerics were forbidden to 
be teachers, civil marriage was made obligatory, and church and state 

of^f^^S .^^?dSo*®- "O'^e liberal Leo XIII succeeded 

fius IX in 1070, a new concordat was worked out between Barrios* 
government and the Holy Sec. 

Equally active in other matters. Barrios pursued a program of 
internal reforms and progressive measures that make his period of con- 
trol stand out, in the opinion of at least one scholar (from the 
perspective of ca. 1940), as the most brilliant and constructive in 
Guatemalan history. He overhauled the system of local government. 
He gave enthusiastic support to education, creating a ministry of 
public instruction, founding a normal school and six superior schools, 
S®® ul??^^° up free popular schools requiring universal attendance 
;LS^o ^^?^.Z *° supporting a school of arts and 

trades and a military academy, and bringing the university under state 
influence. He established road taxes payable in work, and started 
building roads to the highlands and the Atlantic to provide the 
Improved means of communication badly needed by the country. Under 
him the first steps toward a national ministry of agriculture were 
taken, and notable advances in finance were made. 

Only in regard to the Indian population, which still constitutes 
over 60 per cent of the population of the country, did his optimism 
fall him. Believing that the future of Guatemala depended upon 
European Jjnmigration, he regarded the Indians as an inferior race to 

t sought to draw them to the ladlno (non-Indian) 

^!hU^?r^^ i^J-h^^ ^ support to plans for giving them common 

Su f^J-"® efforts to modify the forced labor to 

which the Indiana were subject, for he felt that this labor was 
advances success of his efforts to bring about agricultural 

Ainr^J^ 5?^H^S?^?^^^^''^^^'f^°® settled a long-standing boundary 
dispute with Mexico, and, nice Carrera, he intervened occasionally in 
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!!l?.?f^^® °^ neighboring states m behalf of governments of his own 
?Si persuasion, unlike Carrera, however, he developed a plan 

thf I^J^?i??=5®??'^^L*™®''^°^- believed such a union would eliminate 
the political disorders of the area, and he was encouraged by favor- 
able responses to the idea from some of the other state!! But the^ 
n? that Barrios only wanted to extend his dictatorship 

n? nnM?^ ^fJ^^^'^^^'^^'J^^ ' ^^^^^ ^® protested that he was tired 
?Lt^^lit and desirous of retiring even from the presidency of 

^H^'^ff spurred apparently by various disturbLces 

""^^^^ l"" a «iecree on 28 February 

«n™mrS?^?f«^*'® °^ Central America and proclaiming himself the^ 

^HoS^i^*^"^ °^ states of the trea announced 

that they were opposed to imposition of the union by force. thouSh 

hospltabUty to the idea otherJrlse MeSc^ln- 
fSS^l?f f^^^ ''^^^^ ^^^'^ ^ necessary steps m her own 

Jnotr^r pursued his plan. The US sent vessels to the 

S^^^^nf o^f"*""?^ ^tl^^^t *° Protect American interests. Utideterxed, 
^ I Jnr^i ? t^^ ^^^i °£ campaign warverylhort, 

i^nttl^ l'J-\^^ ^* Chalcuapa, El Salvador, the great leader 

collipIed!3 ' ' ^ movement 

3. Jones, chap. 5; John .?rancls Banncn and Peter 'Masten Dunne, 
Latin ;u.i5ri cat An Historic al f^:rvav^ (rev. ed., Kli7;?.v.::99, 1958), 



the ^Sd ?ho ! of Barrios and mid-1944, which has been called 

r?bera?s Thf nl^^ ?T^.i" Guatemala, all the presidents were 

i"®""! -L-L or them, but 3 presidents accounted for 42 of 
If tit 2™.? ^^^^^^^^ ""^^ JosS Maria Rej-na Barrios, nephew 

(7 yearftj, Manuel Estrada Cabrera (22 ye4rs), and 

iHS^inisSLf free^.lS!??^^^^ J^/^^^^- Barkos^'was ihot^n 

»««?5?uVf ! n election in I891, after the presidency had oassed 

smoothly to Ruflno Barrios' first designate and from him ud on his 

^^^"-f^^^^^^ to a president chosen by a cSAven??on Ld 
assigned a 6-year term. After a disputed election in I897 Revna 
Barnos seized control by coup d'etat and had his tern extend^but 

?nc?Snf?o'Mf rir^r^'^^^^?^"^^ succession pSsedS^?SSit'^^ . 
iflJifno flr-st designate, Manuel Estrada Cabrera. Though 

>,°^^''?''5 through the formality of an election evfry 6 

eomwA.??nri?'^ dictator until 1920, when he was f "Sed ouFby a 

SI fttSf^nd^ pressures within Guatemala and the 

^af^pS f«H ^i^^^^ desirable for the conctitution to be 

observed and for political arrests to cease. There followed a decade 
in Which si;: men he'ld the presidency before General Utl^orafter b?l& 
took office in February 1931 and succeeded In establish- 
M1S?Sel°Si ?e^1S°Sri^iui5? S^y^ ^^^^^^^^^ "re-elected." 

4. Jones, chap, 6; Schneider, 1. 

llttlHf?fct?v*."'?j;^.!lJf' ^i^? century thus summarized there was 
^r;«^1^.^^^ - °^ ^^^^^ social forces, with the 

political, as well as the social and eco- 
nomic, development of Guatemala was adversely affected. 

The nearest thing to a social revolution orlor to iq44 had 
S^«r?n^^:^^^''f ^''^ ^^^^ conservative party, wl?h Its 

tS^Prt n,^^ aristocracy and clergy, was defeated-per^ently, as ll 

T^^' Barrios stripped the Catholic Church of Its prlvileKed 
status and much of its political Influence, as we have seeS. Moreover, 
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his promotion of the growing of coffee as a money crop to take the 
place of indigo and cochineal had far-reaching effects on Guatemala's 
economy and the hases of political power within the state. Changes 
in the system of landholdlng and labor accompanied the development of 
22 flowing. The result was that the best land soon ended up in 
the hands of large coffee growers, or finqueros, who thus had good 
reason to favor the Liberals. To furnish the necessary labor for the 
flncas,a wage system was evolved that was successful in inducing 
enough Indians to leave their highland villages for the purpose. But 
the majority of such Indians came from the families that had, because 
of misfortune or indolence, sold their share of the old communal 
holdings, for in most cases only dire necessity v/ould inpel the Indian 
his way of life and become a part of the money economy. In 
1934 Ublco abolished the wage contract system and replaced it with a 
series of vagrancy laws that compelled the Indians who cultivated less 
than a required amount of land to hire out as laborers for at least 
150 days each year. Incidental to this system was a requirement that 
each affected Indian carry a labor card. These cards became a hated 
symbol of the Ublco dictatorship, and were abolished after Ublco 's 
overthrow. 

By the turn of the century the old party lines had become blurred. 
This process was lielped along by the activities of the Uhlted Fruit 
Company, which began banana raising and exporting in Guatemala in 
190b and soon made bananas second only to coffee in importance to the 
Guatemalan economy. Under Ublco, coffee and bananas accounted fo- 
about 90 per cent of Guatemalan exports, with coffee about 5 times as 
liiqportant as bananas. The result was that, though the bulk of the 
population still continued in 1944 to be composed of subsistence 
farmers, most of whom lived in essentially Indian communities cut off 
from the main stream of national life, the state \ms run by, and 
largely for a small group of large landowners allied with the officer 
corps of the army and backed by the representatives of foreign corpora- 
tions and the hierarchy of the Catholic Church, About 2 per cent of 
the total number of landowners held title to more than 60 per cent of 
the cultivated area of Guatemala whereas two-thirds of all landowners 
held, together, only 10 per cent of the farm land. A small but 
growing middle class consisting of business men, professional people, 
and office enqiloyees had little influence, and the embryonic urban 
proletariat was almost a political cypher. 5 



5. Schneider, 2-6; Munro, 461-462. 



The New Gu3.temala and Communism 

The overthrow of General Ublco In mld-1944 set In motion a train 
of events leading to a genuine social revolution. After a general 
strike had paralyzed Guatemala city, Ublco handed over the reins of 
government on 1 July to three generals, led by Federlco Ponce Valdez. 
When Ponce showed signs of desiring to be another Ubico, the middle- 
class professional men and intellectuals of the capital city Joined 
with young army officers in plotting against the generals. Many of 
the young officers had become aware of Guatemala's need for reform as 
a result of wartime training in the US. Captured lend-lease equipment 
figured in the victory of the rebels, which came in October, Order 
was preserved by a Junta until elections could be held. Dr, Juan 
Arevalo, a left-of -center Intellectual was chosen president. The new 
government at once began passing reform measures designed to expand 
education, protect organized labor, and promote social welfare. 
Industrialization, and agrarian reform. In political reform the key 
objective was transformation of the armed forces into supporters of 
the social revolution, with at the same time restricted political power. 
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Civic and social responsibility was taught the young officers, and 
emphasis was placed on professionalism. Pay and benefits of both 

""f" we^e^substantially increased, the armed forces were 
increased in size, and military installations were modernized. 

» n.«HSlf^.£*?*^°"® "2? developed within the army-a leftist group and 
a moderate-conservative group. Each was headed by an officer who had 
played a leading role in the 1944 revolution: the leftist group by 
colonel Jacobo Arbenz, who hai become Minister of DeCense in Arevalo's 
government; the moderate-conservatives by Col Francisco Javier Arana, 
the new chief of staff of the army. Arana's assassination In 1949 ' 
election n7^oln^'' 1'''' Arbenz 's succession to the presidency m the 

Among the followers of Arana who fled into exile 
after their leader's death was Colonel Carlos Castillo Armas. 

veered decidedly leftward. More easily 
duped than his fellow officers, Arbenz permitted the energetic 

"m?^?^ *° "^^^^^ sains toward taking over the social 

Sf^SJn 5:^2' influence grew steadily within his government, 

within the working class, which they planned to arm, and among the 
Indian conscripts, whom they hoped to win over with gifts of land 

nJ;?h^ir?^''2'-,J^21!f^ generally unresponsive to Communist overtures, 
did nothing to halt this process. Rather naively unaware of the 
^nni!;^ = °f the increasing Communist threat within the country, they 
o? t^f A^ho«^^f^^-^**^*S^® in politics. But the land-reform schemes 
of the Arbenz government could hardly arouse their enthusiasm, for 

aanL?S?®n?''«?^J?? ^ "^P^®^ ^'^^^^ belief in the 

sanctity of private property was fimly held. 

T»,«- T^f»,^**iJ"*^® °^ ^^^^ forces was crucial in the crisis of 

21 \ crisis arose from the arrival of a shipment of Sovlet- 
loc arms in Guatemala. To counter the Soviet move, the US sent 
armaments to Guatemala's nelg/ibors, and these armaments fit is alleccedl 
quickly found their way into*the h4nd3 of ColonVlCastlllo and his fllloK 
t^ltlf^lU S^^Jili?'^ "liberation anny" crossed the borde? f ?om 

Honduras, the Guatemalan Army could have driven it back. Instead, it 
reached a compromise with Castillo and ousted Arbenz and the CommJmlsts. 



-^.^.-^S 5??^.^S5" suggested by an able student of Latin American 
^f? f S . the course of communism in Guatemala need not have been 
What it wa8--that US policy contributed directly to the buildup of 
Communist strength in the second half of Arevalo's 6-year term as 
president and under his successor, Arbenz. The Reds could have been 
special appeal, it Is argued, by expert diplomacy and 
quiet support for a regime of the democratic left. Such aTolicy 
could have been carried out by one of the State Department's good 
career men in the Latin American field or by the type of inspired 

practiced by Dwlght Morrow with highly beneficial 
?S!S™^-^?J?®?^°° 1920's. But the policy adopted, with an 

5 ^ inexperienced though well-meaning political appointee as 
ambassador in the crucial years from October 1948 to March 1951 was 
one of swinging in all directions at "communism" with the Big Stick 
The consequence was that the Communists were allowed to monopolize 

reforms and could assert with considerable 
justification that opposition to communism was opposition to much- 

^^^n^/^^^'^'i' ^ ^^^^ «° ^ to characterlzrthe 

Jhl r^S,™^!^^^''!? ^® Communistic. By the time Arbenz became president, 
continues, it was iim)osslble for him to stay in power and 
Progfam Without Communist support, since he proved to 
atr.«S2S^ "^i^® Communists became Increasingly 

cleaSlv lustiJ?^^ ^ ^^""^^ overthrow seemed^ ^ 

AP^SSLi J^-fi®^' ^^^^b ^''^^ la^e date it was not necessary, 

?Sp2f;iJ^«,ro4.^^® mechanism of the inter- 

American system, to help the rebels with arms, and to build up a 
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tremendous propaganda campaign In order to carry out such a policy. 
The Reds were not strong in the army— a fact well known at the time— 
and had poor prospects of widening their Influence In the officer 
corps. Under these circtunstances^ emergency measures were not '■ 
imperative. Quiet siypport of the democratic forces in the army and 
elsewhere in the country might very well have led to the overthrow of 
the Arbenz regime by the Guatemalan people. There was an excellent 
chance of this, it is asserted, even though no one can prove that it 
would have happened. In any case, the argument concludes, the Big 
Stick tactics actually used left a bad heritage in Latin America, In 
addition to which communism is, if anything, generally stronger than 
before. 

Castillo Armas and his men entered Guatemala City on 3 July, 
Castillo became president, serving on a provisional basis until a 
specially convened general assembly legalized his position before the 
end of the year. The agrarian law of the Arbenz administration was 
annulled, but the government replaced It with a plan claimed to be 
superior. Under the Arbenz legislation the state retained title to 
the land, which was expropriated from private Individuals and corpora- 
tions, notably the United Prult Company; moreover. It was charged, 
the plots distributed were too small to be satisfactory economic units, 
Castillo returned all expropriated land to its former owners but 
received donations from individuals and the cession of a large tract 
from the United Prult Company, in addition to land already owned by 
the government or acqiUred in new purchases for his program. The 
plots distributed were made large enough to be economic agricultural 
units, and provision was made for title to pass to the tiller after 
a trial period. Castillo's land-refoiro program was signed into law 
in February 1956. This and other measures of the new administration, 
including the injection of almost $90 million, mostly from the US, 
into the economy, began by the middle of 1957 to produce imprecedented 
prosperity. Unen?)loyment w^s on the decline. Investments had Increased, 
roads and buildings were multiplying In the countryside, and foreign 
technicians were working for the improvement of agricultxu»al techniques. 
Then, on the night of 27 July, Castillo was assassinated by a member 
of the presidential guards. 

The vice president took charge of the government pending the 
choice of a new president in general elections. These took place in 
October, but were protested as fraudulent by the partisans of Miguel 
Ydigoras Fuentes. The provisional president resigned and a military 
Junta took charge. Invalidated the elections, and scheduled new ones 
for 19 January. Emerging from these elections with a plurality, 
Ydigoras was chosen president by the congress. He took office on 
2 March 1958. 

The support for Ydigoras came primarily from the landowners and 
members of the \j^per middle claiss, and he was pictured by many as a 
dictatorial type. His background included service as a career army 
officer until 1944 and certain subsequent diplomatic missions. He 
left Guatemala after the antl-Ublco revolution of 1944 but returned in 
1950 to run for president against Arbenz, After Arbenz 's victory he 
again left the country. Castillo appointed him ambaissador to Colombia. 
Since taking office as president he has asserted his complete dedication 
to democracy, and a trip to the US was made to try to disarm doubts on 
that score. On 6 December 1959 he won a congressional majority, which 
should make it easier for him to cope with the country's problems. 



6. Schneider, Communism In Guatemala , 9, 10; Edwin Lleuwen, 
Army and Politics in Latin America (New York, 1950), 91-94, 137; 
Herbert l, mzznevta, 'Diplomatic Relations," in H.L. Matthews, ed.. 
The United States and Latin America (New York, 1959), l6l-l64; 
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John D. Martz, Central America: The Crisis and the Challenge (Chapel 
Hill, 1959), 76-79; US House, "Report of the Special Study^floimnleslon 
to Guatemala," (House Doc, No. 207, 85th Cong, 1st sess; Washington, 



Military Missions 



As in cultural and economic matters, Guatemala had been dependent 
on European countries or the US for guidance and assistance in develop- 
ing her defense establishment. One of the principal ways in which 
such help has been provided has been through military missions sent to 
Guatemala by the more advanced nations. Since Guatemala has no navy, 
these missions have only been concerned with the Guatemalan ground and 
air forces. 



The earliest ground missions in Guatemala were European. 
Information concerning them is scanty, but it is known that Spain, 
Gennany, and Austria all sent missions prior to 1913 and that Prance 
had such a mission in the country from 1918 to 1924. Only the Spanish 
mission, which was in charge of Guatemala's national military academy 
from 1873 to 1922, achieved any significant result; it accomplished 
the complete Indoctrination of the Guatemalan Array in Spanish military 



7. (S) Dept of State, Office of Inter- American Regional Pol Aff, 
untitled doc on foreign and US missions In Latin America, ca. 1954, 
5, 10, and Tab A. 



The first ground mission from the US arrived In 1930. It con- 
sisted of two officers, sent under the provisions of Public Law No. 247, 
59th Congress, approved 19 May 1926. General Ubico, who became presi- 
dent the next year and ruled the country as a dictator until 1944, 
placed the two officers in charge of the national military academy. 
Some years later the mission was reduced to one officer, but he con- 
tinued as director of the academy. After Ubico's forced resignation 
the US negotiated a new agreement with the Arevalo government imder 
the same law. In accordance with this new agreement, which was signed 
on 21 May 1945 to cover a period of 4 years and renewed for a similar 
period in 19^9, the US has maintained an Array mission of from 3 to 5 
officers and 1 or 2 enlisted men in Guatemala. Although the agreement 
under which the mission operates expired in 1953, Guatemala has 
©ntlnued to fulfill her obligations under it, and as of Pebr\iary 1957 
protracted negotiations toward a new agreement were still In progress. 

The purpose of this Army mission Is to enhance the efficiency of 
the Guatemalan Army. To this end Its members cooperate with the 
Guatemalan Minister of Defense and the personnel of the Guatemalan 
Army, serving particularly as advisers to the general staff of the array 
and the directors of the various military schools. An additional duty 
devolved upon the mission as a result of the bilateral military 
assistance i agreement between the US and Guatemala, signed on 18 June 
1955, and. the secret military plan subsidiary to this agreement, with 
ratification of the agreement the following October Guatemala committed 
hezrself to raise and contribute one infantry battalion for hemispheric 
defense. The US undertook, under the agreement, to assist in the 
eqtalpping and training of this battalion, called in this respect a MAP 
(Military Assistance Program) battalion. In Guatemala MAAO functions 
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are performed by the personnel of the Army mission, the chief of which 
bears also the title Chief, MAAQ, Guatemala, though no personnel Se 
assigned to the MAAG as such. The MAP battalion's mission Is to 
contribute to the defense of the Western Hemisphere through: (a) 
?! f??^'' military bases, ports, communication nets and other essential 
. defense of areas of strategic Importance, and (b) aoslstlnc: 
^ i"" executing the tasks set forth In the bilateral military plaSf 
and such other tasks as may be mutually acceptable 8 ^-^^^^^ P-^ans 



w.w^"^^' ODCSOPS, "Chronology of Pertinent Authority for U S 
J^JiJ^'^o^^^^i?"^' '^^^ ®' ASD/ISA, "Guatemala," Briefing Boik, 
Office, Reg, Dlr Western Hemisphere; (S) OSD, "MSP: 1961/' 251T 

The earliest air missions sent to Guatemala were also European. 
Again the available Information Is meager, but it indicates that both 
Prance and Italy had air missions In the country between the two World 
Wars and that a Frenchman served as director of the Guatemalan mllltarv 
aviation school until July 1944. a few months later Ubicrfell7and 
the succeeding Arevalo regime signed an agreement with the US on 
21 February 1945 under which the US maintains in Guatemala an air 
mission of 2 officers and 3 enlisted men. The original agreement, 
covering a period of 4 years, was renewed in 1949 for an additional 
n years by an exchange of diplomatic notes. In February 1953, by a 
further exchange of notes, this agreement was considered extended 
until replaced by a new contract. As of July 1956 negotiations were 
in progress for a new contract to run for an Indefinite period. 13 

/m«\ ^^1 State, Doc on foreign and US missions in LA. 5. 6: 

CTS) Annex to App, SANACC 36O/II, 22 Nov 48; (s) Guatemala Briefing 



US Military Assistance 



P?fJ^ period from 6 November 1935 to 30 June 1940, the total 

in munitions licensed to Guatemala by the US amounted to $222,094.77 
Of this total $10,150 was spent during calendar year 1939 for US alr- 
crarc parts. 

*o r^D?^^S^! Lend-Leaae Act Guatemala received defense aid totaling 
J3,oab,029. This sum was distributed among the following categories 
in the amounts indicated: ordnance and ordnance stores, 4731. 9Q3« 
aircraft and aeronautical material, $1,754,759; tanks and othir 
vehicles, $372,894; vessels and other watercraft, none; miscellaneous 
military equipment, $184,825; services and expenses, $41,556. 

Surplus Property Act aid went to Guatemala between I945 and 1948 
under an authorization dated 26 December 1945. The total program 
authorized amounted to $2,375,000, and $2,057,000 worth of material 
had actually been received by Guatemala as of December 1948.^^ 

14. World Peace Foundation, Documents o n American Foreign 
nau^ m55° ^^^^"i^,^f l"^^ (J ones and Myers V ed, Boston, l94 o), 11, 

ojy, oHd; uii House, "Thirty-second Report to Congress on lind-Lease 
Operations" (House Doc. No. 227, 82d Cong, Ist sess; Washington, 1951), 
APP I (b); (TS) Table, "Current Foreign Military Aid Programs," End 
to memo, JMAC to SecA, SecNav, and SecAP, 9 Nov 48, 
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Guatemala received no military aid under MDAA or MSA(MAP) until 
Py 1956, following her signing a bilateral military assistance agree- 
ment with the US in June 1955. As of 30 June 1959 the US had programed 
|0,9 million under MAP for Guatemala, and $0.8 million of this had 
been expended. No aid from excess stocks was received during this 
period. For FY i960 an additional $0.7 million has been programed, of 
which it Is estimated that $0,4 million worth of material will have 
been delivered by 30 June i960. These sums, chargeable to appro- 
priationa are shown for Guatemala by year in the following table: 



(In Hilllons of US Dollars) 
MAP Expenditure 

1956 " .iiO.4 

1957 0.2 Pi.sures In the 
J95o 0.1 table are rounded 

1959 0.1 

1960 0.4 



Total $1,2 
(Plus $1000 worth of e::aesa stocks in FY i960) 

Of this MAP total expected to be expended in behalf of Guatemala by 
the end of FY i960, $89,000 is accounted for by credit financing of 
Guatemala's MAP battalion, which numbers 56I men. Training has been 
much the largest single expenditure Item, accounting for $560,000— 
more than half the over-all total. The other expenditure categories 
are the following: $268,000 for trucks (1/4-, 3/4-, and 2 1/2-ton), 
weapons (8l-mm. mortars, 75-nm. rifles, .30- and .50-caliber machine 
guns, and US .30-caliber rifles), components, and spares; $206,000 
for ammunition for the foregoing weapons, plus 6,000 grenades; $54,000 
for electronics and communications equipment; $31,000 for packing, 
handling, and crating; $8,000 for spare parts; and $31,000 for "other 
material. This MAP aid to Guatemala constituted only a very small 
part of the total such aid to Latin America, being only 0.5 per cent. 15 



. . l^' OSD, "MSP: 1961." 24C-.251; (c) ICA, '=U.S. E::ternal 

Assistance,^' 16 Mar 60, 5^; (c) ASD/lSA, Office, .i..- Dir Western 

Hemisphere, Mutual Security Forces: Strength of MAP-Supported Uhlts," 
MS table. 



incJf^'^^f ! purchases of military materiel from the US through 
FY 1959 amounted to $631,000 (of which $532,000 worth was delivered). 
This too was only a tiny part of the figure for Latin America as a 

?h^^A« MA^oo"J^^°^^^ Pff '^^^^^ purchases were on behalf of 

the J2?-MAP-asslsted portion of the Guatemalan defense establishment. 
The 5bl-man MAP battalion constitutes approximately 6 per cent, a 
S?«H f is "^^nl^^ strength of the Guatemalan armed fJrces, 

S^iifJi ?l\ The ground forces number 9,000, distributed betweeA 
LitS^" (6 battalions); the remaining 203 are in the air force, 
which la an integral part of the army. As of the end of FY 1957 
f^^^;^^^^^? three-fifths of Guatemala's military purchases in the 
US had been for the array and the remainder for the air force. Ground- 
4°^nrjf S^'ifi P^chased from the US includes I8 60-mm, mortars, 
4 M?aiTiVH? suns, 8 57-mm. recoilless rifles, 

A^^^ti ^ Marmon Harringtons, and 12 m8 armored cars. 

5ii^« Si"^®^?^?^^ Guatemalan Air Force at present are of US 
types. Though it Is known that some of these planes were purchased 
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from the US, complete information is not avaiaable. (It may be said, 
however, that Guatemala seems to have depended on US types of military 
aircraft since some years before World War II; a s\irvey by the US 
Government in 1938 revealed no foreign aircraft in Guatemala at that 
time, and this was again found to be the case in 194i^,) in mid-1958 
the Guatemalan Air Force had 39 planes, including 10 P-51 fighters, 
11 transports of various types, and 18 miscellaneous training craft. 
As of September 1959 the over-all total was reported to be 52^ includ- 
ing 19 fighters, 15 

16, (S) OSD, "MSP: 196I," 2l8, 250, 251; (s) Guatemala Briefing 
Book; (C) ASD/ISA, "MSP Strength"; (S) Dept of State, Spec Paper 
A-7-10, 22. . 



Economic Aid 



♦.H^ effect on the budgetary allocations of 

tit 5 i^i®"* country, including the allocation for defense, by easing 
the need for allocations to nondefense activities; it is pertinent 

to consider economic aid to Guatemala.in connection with the 
foregoing information on mllltai-y aid. Figures are conveniently 
available showing such aid since World War ii» prior to the Inaugura- 
tion or MSP, Guatemala received economic aid under the Institute of 

/n^Hr;^lD f?? ^^focf^ ^^^r ^951 ), Technical Assistance 

(under I4SP after 1951), and the Inter-American Highway program, the 
last continuing to the present. Other non-MSP aid has been received 
concurrently with MSP aid: an Export-Import Bank long-terra loan of 
$1.2 million in 1956, and under Public Law 480 (which governs the 
overseas disposition of surplus US agricultural products) a total of 
^ •^urSi^^^*'" ^r°" ^554 to 30 #une 1959. The total of both MSP and 

received from the US by Guatemala from fiscal 
1946 to 30 June 1959 is $104.1 million. This total was distributed by 
year as shown in the following table: *iou*Bo uy 

(In Millions of US Dollars) 

Total Economic Aid 
to Guatemala 

1946 $ 0.8 

194S 17 

1949 2.9 

1950 1.7 

1951 0.7 

1952 1.1 

1953 0.2 Figures in 

1954 0,2 the table are 

1955 10,1 rounded 

1956 34.4 

1957 19.1 

1958 17.5 

1959 11.8 



Total $104.1 

Economic aid to Gxiatemala as shown in the table amounts to 

per cent of the total such aid to Latin America as a whole during the 
same periods 17 *** 



I7. ICA, "U.S. External Assistance," 54, 65. 
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Non-US Amiament Purchasea 



i-r^^y^.^Vl^ f tu l^^y "^^^^ foreign countries have con- 

in^i^^.!?H?S. ^ buildup of Guatemala's defense establishment has been 
armaments, for Guatemala has no munitions Industry of its 
5?.."*^?*^ armaments have been furnished range 

ttS^ r^^^i European suppliers, and 

also the US) to outright grants (from the US onlyl. Until quite 
recently, European terms of sale were usually more favorable than 
S^nSL!T!^^SJ^f ^r^" variety of countries from which 

Guatemala obtained arms and equipment between the World Wars resulted 

£^''?-rS^®.???°^*"*®"* ^^^^^ perhaps colorful, was con- 

J®'^ ^^*.?^."^w^^?J7 ^^Pe^ts ^ith a Jaundiced eye. It has been 
pointed out that the 129 artillery pieces possessed by the country 
S^nf^'.^? ^k""^? ^^""J^ included 9 different calibers. Since then con- 
?if ^Mo? has been made toward standardization with US types, 

nn^nh^^fn i'^'^rr''* 2^ ^ yea^s '^^e in the shipment 

^Lt^'^'^^'l fmn Poland in 1954, which precipitated the events 
"5??^^. ^® According to US Army Intelligence sources, 

this large quantity of German World War II types gave Guatemala in 
adequate supply of small ams and Infantry howitzers." In late 1959 
again according to US Army intelligence sources, German artillery 
Items In the inventory of Guatemalan arms and equipment consisted of 
99 80-mm. mortars and 24 37-mm. AT guns. The. only other non-US 
artillery item in the same inventory was 7 20-mm. AA Oerllkon guns of 
Swiss make (when these Swiss guns were acquired is not clear? it 
is noted, however, that State Department Information indicates the 

t?!^S^n^"*^!2*^; J^^y ^953 of 12 20-mm, guns from Sweden? The 
s^e State Department information also indicates that 2,000 tons of 

purchased by Guatemala from Poland for $5 million cash 
m JUly 1955-presumably for use with the arms purchased in 1954.18 

Tr,H„oJ^; i^l Of State, Spec Paper A-7-10, 10; (c) MS, Army 

Jj^S^^ri?^ College, (OCMH files) seminar on "implications of ^port 

*° American Republics," 21 Dec 44, AM sess. 19- 

(S) Guatemala Briefing Book; (c) Dept of State, "An Evaluation of 
Latin American Armament Expenditures," Int Rpt No. 6986, 14 Sep 55, 
App, Table 5« * r 



The foregoing figures on US military and economic aid to 
Guatemala may be studied in relation to Guatemala's over-all and 
Tlfn'^^T. ^S"" ""^^^ °^ yea^s Since the enactment of MDAA in 

1949. Estimates for FY's 1949 through 1955, the last year before the 
o^S,^??^"^ ""K^.^^i ^ Guatemala, Indicate that though the abslluti 
annual amount budgeted for defense Increased a little toward the end 

ratio between this amount and the total governmental 
budget actually decreased slightly. The figures follow: 

Table 1 
(In Millions of US Dollars) 

Total National Defense Defense % 

Budget Budget of Total 



11.1 

5 11.9 
11,1 



1949 $45 $5 

1950 42 ^\ 

1951 45 5 

1952 60 g 10 0 

1953 65 6 9 2 

1954 73 ? w 

1955 67 h 10:4 
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irtc*, ^Imllar figures are not avallabae for FY 1956. And for FY's 
1957 through 1960, two different sources must be used. These sources 
overlap on py 1958 and fall to agree by approximately $13 million in 
the amounts shown for the total national budget, though they are close 
together for the defense -budget figure; therefore, the Inforaiatlon for 
FY's 1957 through i960 will be presented in two separate tables , one 
for each of the two sources. In this way, despite the discrepancy 
mentioned, a reasonably good indication is given regarding the trend 
of Guatemalan defense spending in relation to the total national budget 
since the beginning of MAP aid. The tables follow: 



1956 



Table II 
(1 quetzal to the dollar) 

Total National Defense Defense j 

_ ^^et Budget of Total 

n.a^ 



1957 $122?500,000 $ 8,93^,' 000 

1958 134,751,000 * 9,331,000 k,9 



Table III 
(I quetzal to the dollar) 

1958 $122,000,000 $10,000,000 8.2 Dollar 

1959 116,000,000 10,000,000 8.6 figures 

1960 115,000,000 10,000,000 8,7 19 are 

rounded 

These tables indicate a further small increase in the absolute 
dollar figure budgeted for de^^gnse each year and a further net decline 
since FY 1955 in the ratio between the defense figure and the total 
budget for the entire government. They also show that after 1955, at 
the same time the defense budget was Increasing only slightly, the 
total budget Increased sharply. The obvious inference is that the 
great bulk of the additional funds went for nondefense purposes. It 
also is apparent that a large part of these additional funds was not 
derived directly from US aid. 

US military observers consider Guatemala capable of providing 
local protection and defense of its territory against limited attack 
from outside forces but only the most elementary capability for sur- 
veillance of coastal waters. 



19. Table 1 is from (c) Dept of State, Int Rpt No. 6986, App, 

TS?"^S«i' »S5-^® ?J® Guatemala Briefing Book; Table 3 is from 

(S) OSD, "MSP: 1961," facing, 249, 
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HAITI 



Historical Outline 



The first country to gain Its Independence In Latin America, and 
the second oldest nation in the Western Hemisphere (after the United 
States), Haiti Is also the smallest of all the American Republics and 
the only Negro one. Occupying the western third of the Caribbean 
island of Hlspaniola (formerly Santo Domingo), the second largest of 
the Antilles, Haiti shares a common border with the Dominican Republic. 
Its territory covers an area of only 10,700 square miles, about the 
size of New Jersey, and 75 per cent of this is dominated by mountains, 
while the rest is coastal plains. Owing to its tropical location aid 
terrain features, the climate Is generally hot and semlarid. Since 
less than a third of the total area Is arable, even with irrigation, 
the amount of cultivable land Is limited to three -fifths of an acre 
per person.-'' 



1. The material in this section, unless other wise noted, comes 
from the following sources: M.R. Martin and O.H. Lovett, An Encyclo- 
pedia of Latin-Americ an History (New York, 1956); Dana Munro,~TEe" 
Latin American Republics. (gnd ed. New York, 1950); Preston E."James, 
i.atin America, ud ed, TTew York, 1959); Selden Rodman, Haiti; Th e 
mack Republic (New York, 1954); (C) US Embassy Haiti file s), 
-country Team Analysis," CA 9586, 2 JUl 59; {s) ASD/ISA, "Haiti," 
Briefing Book, Office, Reg W.r Western Hemisphere. 



» i^S® P^®*®"* population is 3>424,000, according to UN estimates 
or 1950, which gives Haiti the heaviest population density in the 
Western Hemisphere (320 per Stpoare mile). At least 95 per cent of 
the inhabitants are of pure Negro stock, the bulk of them constituting 
a rural peasantry. The remaining 5 per cent, who are mulattoes con- 
centrated mainly in the south, form the political, economic, and 
social elite of the country. The fact that French is the official 
language, and a form of provincial French dialect, the local Creole 
patois, is the popular venaeiaar spoken by the majority, makes Haiti 
the only French-speaking nation in the Western Hemisphere. In Haiti 
the state religion Is Roman Catholicism and is supported by state 
funds. Although Roman Catholicism is predominant in Haiti, there 
exists a strong underlying element of Voodoo cultlsm in the country, 
especially in the hinterlands. The literacy rate is 10 per cent, the 
lowest in the Western Hemisphere. 

The salient socio-economic fact about Haiti Is poverty. The 
economy is based primarily on agriculture, and more than 80 per cent 
of the population depends on subsistence farming. Average annual 
per-caplta income in recent years has been approximately $75, the 
lowest In the Western Hemisphere. The principal export product is the 
famous Haitian wild-grown coffee, followed by sisal, cotton, and sugar, 
substantial mineral resources exist but are largely undeveloped 
Eaiports range between $30 million and $40 million anniially and have 
not been enough in the last few years to cover payments for basic 
lBq)orts. The Government's budgets, even when pared to an austerity 
minimum, must be deficit-financed from outside by grants and loans 
(from the US) in order to forestall balance -of -payments crises and 
collapse of the economy. The estimated total gross national product 
itl i?^? *250 million, a significant decline from 

the high of about $300 million In 1956, 

The way of living today remains essentially African, with only 
a superficial veneer of French cultural traits. Although political 
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conaclouBneBs among the masses Is practically nonexistent, there Is 
a strong sense of ethnic self -Identity and national pride. A funda> 
mental tradition of Individuality and personal freedom, reflected 
in a tendency to cling to traditional values and established ways and 
to resist change, characterizes the Haitian ethos. Basically, It Is 
the prevailing attitude of apathy toward enterprise and progress 
generally that le the greatest obstacle to much-needed modernization 
of the plcttiresque but anachronistic patterns and Institutions of 
Haiti «B social, economic, and political life. For the present, at 
least, the unsophisticated masses are politically Inert and manifest 
little elan to ixsprove their lot. 

Thus, in so many regards, Haiti is truly unique among all the 
diverse nations of the tfestem Hemisphere. A brief examination of 
the origins of this uniqueness and the historical course of events 
that shaped It can provide a measure of Insight Into the depth and 
scope of the contemporary problems confronting modem Haiti. 

For some time after the discovery of Hispaniola by Columbus in 
1492, the western side of the Island, although a Spanish possession, 
was off the main course of Spain's colonizing interest in the New 
World, and it accordingly attracted relatively little immigration or 
development. In this baclcwash of the Spanish overseas entire, the 
first settlers to establish themselves in numbers were French 
immigrants. The Spaniards, unable to drive them out, eventually 
recognized French claims of sovereignty over the area, and In 1697 
Spain formally ceded the territory corresponding roughly to modem 
Haiti to Prance, The new French colony became officially known as 
Salnte Somingue. 

Under French rule, in^ortatlon of Negro slaves from Africa, 
which had been begun by the Spaniards, was progressively stepped \ip 
in pace. A vast, highly organized plantation system, based on the 
exploitation of slave labor, rapidly arose until Salnte Domlngue soon 
attained the status of one of the world's richest colonies, famous 
for its wealth and the great profit it brought to Prance. In the 
process of developing It Into an economically successful colonial 
enterprise, however, an explosive social situation was created. By 
the end of the elflibteenth century Negro slaves overwhelmingly out- 
numbered the whites, by sane 520,000 to 29,000. But the most danger- 
ous element was the colored freedman, many of them black, the majority 
of mixed blood. It was especially the hostility of the mulattoes, 
resenting the humiliating regulations and discriminations Imposed by 
the whites who hated and feared their growing influence, that posed 
an ever-increasing threat to the tenuous control by which the Incumbent 
French minority maintained its authority. 

The explosive situation erupted in 1790. Caught in the ferment 
of liberal political doctrines and social theories unleased by the 
Ft^ch Revolution of 1789i the Haitians launched a aeries of revolts 
In an effort to apply literally and realize in practice some of these 
democratic Ideals for themselves. Insurrections by mulattoes and 
fk*eedmen broke out, followed by widespread rebellions by Negro slaves. 
After more than a decade of bitter fighting, destruction, and 
massacre, the Haitians were able to wrest control from the local 
French authorities and to successfully resist all efforts to reimpose 
white rule. The heroes of the revot were the Negroes, Tous saint 
L'Ouverture, who organized and led much of the early resistance and 
died as a French prisoner, and Jean-Jaques Dessallnes, who achieved 
final victory and saw the last of the French evacuate the country 
toward the end of 1803 . On 1 January 1604, Cessallnee proclaimed the 
Independence of the western portion of Hispaniola, calling it the 
Republic of Haiti after the Indian world meaning "mountainous." In 
the same year Dessallnes had himself declared emperor and ruled as a 



despot until his assassination In 1806. Thereupon the country was 
split Into two states, the northern State of Haiti dominated by Nesroes 
and ruled hy King Henri Crlstophe, and the southem Republic of Haiti, 
dominated by nnilattoes and ruled by President Alexandre Petoin. In 
1820 after Crlstophe committed suicide, the southern Republic, under 
Petoin 's successor, Jean flLerre Boyer, occupied the north and ruled 
over a unified Haiti, Then 2 years later Boyer succeeded in conquerinc 
the eastern portion of Hispaniola after the colonists there had thrown 
off Spanish rule. The Haitians retained control over the entire Island 
until 1844, when the Spanish section once again arose and gained its 
freedom from Haitian domination, organizins itself as the independent 
state of the Dominican Republic, 

The period of Independence in Haiti witnessed slow general 
deterioration, marked by chronic turbulence and civil strife. From 
1844 to the First World War twenty- two presidents governed the countxv, 
each administration varying only in degree of irresponsibility> 
opportunism, comq>tion, and incompetence. Political consciousness 
remained at the primitive level, and, except for violent rivalries 
among the small elite factions contending for power, no popular base 
for the processes and forms of government was permitted to develop. 
Instead, a tradition of government by personal rule evolved. Con- 
comitant with political degeneration, throughout the nineteenth century 
the country experienced gradual economic and social retrogression, 
resulting in profound changes in the relation of the people to the 
land. The breaicdown of the elaborate systems of irrigation built up 
by the French, because of the lack of an effective and constructively 
Interested central authority, made most of the rich lowlands unpro- 
ductive for puiposes of cozunereial cultivation and uninhabitable for 
an agricultural people. Simultaneously, reversion from the efficient 
and highly organized plantation system of the coastal plains to small- 
told subsistence fanning throughout the mountainous Interior decentra- 
lized the popxilation Into a peasantry of self-sufficient local units, 
which a lack of comrmanlcatlons, owing to abandonment of the system of 
roads laid out by the French, further Isolated from each other 4 In 
this situation, the military by default came to be the traditional 
dominant political force, assuming a role of political arbiter when 
not exercising political power Itself directly, and always protecting 
its own vested institutional interests. Internal instability, both 
political and economic, eventually reached a chaotic state. After 
1908 there was such a rapid succession of presidents that together 
they are referred to as the "E4)heraeral Governments." Unrest became 
especially acute from 1911 to 1915* and the US finally intervened to 
restore order. 

The American occupation lasted from 1915 to 1934, arousing con- 
siderable opposition from the Haitians during the early years and 
never proving very popular, despite certain apparent and substantial 
accomplishments. The circumstances that brought active US inter- 
vention were partly internal and partly external. Continual disorder 
had reduced the country to anarcl^, and administrative inefficiency 
had involved Haiti In serious complications with foreign governments. 
Between 1911 and 1915« French, Oexman, and British, as well as 
American, aimed forces had repeatedly been landed to protect the life 
and property of their re^ectlve nationals because Haitian authority 
failed to exercise the functions of government effectively. Thus, In 
the strategic context of World War I, Haiti's critical internal situ- 
ation was deemed a vulnerability in the defensive posture of the US 
in the Caribbean area. Inasmuch as it posed an open invitation for 
European interference. But the immediate cause for the US's taking 
direct action was the danger of foreign creditor nations exploiting 
the excuse of defaulted debts as an opportunity to seize control of 
Haiti's finances and revenues, on the grounds that the Haitian 
treasury was demonstrably incapable of meeting the country's foreign 
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and domestic obligations. Accordlnglyi a force of US Marines landed 
on 28 July 1915 and took possession of Port-au-Prlnce« the caplto.1 of 
Haiti. 

Under the protection of American troops, the Haitian Congress was 
persuaded to elect a new president, one who had been approved by the 
US and who had beforehand agreed to accede to US wishes. A treaty was 
signed on 16 September 1913 that provided, among other things, for 
appointment of a US General Receiver of Customs and a US financial 
adviser with full powers to control the financial administration of 
the Republic, and for a constabulary offlcei*ed by US Marines to assume 
the maintenance of order. Meanvrtille other detachments of Marines had 
been landed at several points, and on the basis of the treaty a 
technical state of military occupation was Immediately established 
throughout Haiti. Later, this treaty, which was originally to remain 
in force for a period of 10 years, was extended to 20 years. US 
control over the co*antiy was Tartiter consolidated by two subsequent 
agreements; one providiji^r that the US legation be consulted before 
any matter of law was Introducdd teforo the Congress; the other giving 
the US financial adviser the power of veto over all e;qpendltures. 

The first years of the occupation were troubled ones. A new 
constitution, l-irgely a?visecl by officials in Washington, went into 
effect 1.1 1913 J but only after the Hait5.an President was prevailed 
vQjoa to dissolve the uncooperative Congress, with the support of the 
American-run constabulary, and have the constitution adopted by 
plebiscite. At the same tiine. the abuses and high-handed methods of 
the constabulary officers pz'cvokecl bitter hostility among the peasants. 
The result was a serxous rsbellion lasting 2 years and costing 2,000 
lives before it was finally suppressed by US Marines. Gradually the 
active antagonism to the US occupation subsided. And under American 
guidance Ijiqpresslve materj>.al progress was achieved. Sound finances 
and a measure of political tranquility were rsstored, and ln?>ortant 
Improvements in tranaportatlon, sanitation, and health were made. 
Neverthel'iss, the unpopular occi^atlons engendered deep seated resent- 
ment toward tha US among the Haitians, latent residues of vhlch still 
linger today, and Bynpathetically evoked ill-feeling throughout Latin 
America. 

Under President Hoover, the US began to consider ending the 
occupation, and steps were taicen to plan for an orderly termination. 
The occupation formally ended in 1931* and many administrative functions 
were turned over to Haitian officials at that time. But the military 
occiQiatlon actually continued, in order to train native officers for 
the constabulary, until August 193^ > when all US Marine forces were 
withdrawn. In the same year the US General Receiver of Customs and 
the financial adviser were replaced by an American "Fiscal Representative 
with somewhat more restricted powers. He remained until 19^1. Certain 
financial matters, however, such as supervision of governmental loan 
services, were retained under US control even after that. 

One of the most ln^)ortant long-range effects of the US occupation 
was the Increased effectiveness, organization, and prestige of the 
constabulary (the Haitian axtay). This served to institutionalize the 
already traditional role of the military as the detenninant political 
force in internal affairs. Representing the only centralized power 
structure within Haiti, compared to the relatively amorphous civil 
authority, the army has held this position since. On four occasions 
it asserted Itself and assumed the responsibilities of government. 

A new constitution to replace the one of 19lB had been adopted 
in 1935 under President Vincent, followed by another that was approved 
in 1930. Shortly after Dr. Francois Duvalier, a Negro, was elected 
President on 22 September 19574 the present constitution was promul- 
gated (22 December 1957)* Duvalier, currently the incumbent, gives 
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only lip service to constitutional methods. Despite being strongly 
opposed by the mulatto elite, by labor in the capital city, and by 
some elements in the army, his regime nevertheless has been able to 
maintain order. While Duvaller retains a certain poptdar support 
among the Negro lower classes, he Is sustained primarily by the terror 
Inspired by his secret police and armed civilian militia. In the 
event of his death or Inc^aclty— and he suffered a heart attack in 
February 1959— the precarious Internal political stability of Haiti Is 
expected to be thrown Into chaos # Inasmuch as there Is no clear 
succesBor* 

In International affairs Haiti is generally pro-US and supports 
the OAS. There is relatively little Communist activity or influence 
evident; the Communists and allied political parties were outlawed or 
disbanded in 19^ and 1950. Relations with Haiti's neighbor and 
traditional enemy, the Dominican Republic, are marked by chronic 
suspicion and friction. The worst Incident in mo^m times y trtilch al- 
most brought the two countries to war, was the massacre of several 
thousand Haitian migratory workers by Dominican troops in October 1937* 
Fortunatelyj through the Intercession of other American republics a 
conflict was averted, and the Dominican Republic agreed to pay Haiti 
an indemnity of $750,000. In 19^9 and 1950 Haiti formally appealed to 
the good offices of the OAS to mediate and resolve tensions with the 
Dominican Republic. Relations between the two, however, still remain 
sensitive. 2 



2. US Sen, "United States -Latin American Relations" (Study by 
Corp for Eco and Ind Research for the Cmte on For Rel, 86th Cong, 2d 
sesB; Washington^ I960), 28. 



Haiti has been involved in the Castro-Trujillo feud because its 
location and inherent weakne'Ss make it a potential invasion route to 
the Dominican Republic. The Government, therefore, continues to be 
concerned over the danger of invasion from two sides: on the one hand, 
from Cuba by Cuban or Dominican exile forces en route to the Dominican 
Republic; on the other, from the Dominican Republic by Dominican forces 
trying to dislodge any Cuban landing^ or as a preventive measure in 
anticipation of such an Invasion. Moreover, there is also the possi- 
bility of Haitian exile groups attempting an assault. 

Conmiunism 

Since the dissolution of the Haitian Communist party (PCH) in 
19^ and the Communist-dominated Popular Socialist party (PSP) in 1950, 
Haitian communism has limited itself to clandestine activities. The 
strongly an tl -Communist orientation of the Magloire administration 
(1950-1956) and the political apathy of the Haitian masses has pre- 
vented the growth of an effective underground movement. There are 
probably no more than 40 active Communists in Haiti. As in many other 
countries, the CommunlstB* numbers bear little relation to their power. 
In Haiti suspected leftists are often given political or diplomatic 
posts principally because qualified individuals are in short supply. 
Moreover, several Important political factions contain former PCH and 
PSP members. Of these the Haitian Democratic Alliance, which directs 
its appeal to the upper class, is probably the most influential. The 
Communist Workers* Movement, organized in July 1957, has been described 
by US Intelligence sources as the most dangerous organizational attempt 
yet by Commnmists In Haiti since it provides for the first time— a 
proletarian base in that country for the Communists. 



3. (S) Haiti Briefing Book; US Sen, "United States -Ijatln American 
Relations" (Study by Corp for Eco and Ind Research for the Cmte on 
For Rel, 86th Cong, 2d sesa; Washington, i960), 21. 
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Military Missions 

Since the occupation of Haiti by US Marines (1915-193^) > the US 
has encountered no conqpetltlon from other nations In the training of 
Haiti's armed forces. As part of its puipose of establishing a 
stable* responsible government and safeguarding the reforms instituted 
in Haiti, the US deemed it necessary to reorganize the Haitian anaed 
forces, which were chiefly responsible for the previously prevailing 
chaos. Accordingly, the marines trained a 3>000 man volunteer con- 
stabulary to replace the old arroy of 6,000 men. When US forces with- 
drew In 193^, the marines turned over their control of the constabu- 
lary to Haitian professionals. It was hoped that the new force would 
confine Its functions to maintaining order— to act as servant rather 
than master of the state. 

In 1949 the US resumed its training activities In Haiti. An air 
force mission was authorized on 4 January 19^9 and extended Indefinitely 
in 1957. It has sought: to construct a suitable international air- 
port; to achieve a troop-to-aircraft manning ratio of 10:1 and a pilot- 
to-cockpit ratio of at least 1:1; to standarlze and modernize aircraft 
equipment; and to set up an effective and continuous training program 
for the Haitian Air Corps. 

The US Navy established a training mission in Haiti on 14 April 
1949. The mission's primary purpose, to advise and train the small 
Haitian Coast Guard, was expsmded in December 1958 to include the 
reorganization and training of the Haitian Array. The personnel of the 
naval mission has been greatly increased for this puipose. It now 
contains in addition to its naval personnel more than thirty officers 
and enlisted men of the US Marine Coips.^ 



4, Edwin Lieuwen, Airos-^nd Politics In Latin America (New York, 
i960), 179-180; (C) Haiti, "dountry Team Analysis"; Haiti Briefing 
Book. 



Military Assistance for Haiti 1936-1948 

Although prior to World War II Haiti procured much of its mili- 
tary equipment from European sources, the US did license the export of 
$143,015 worth of military equipment to Haiti between 6 Noveinber 1933 
and 30 Jtine 1940. 

On 6 May 194l Haiti was declared eligible for aid under the 
Lend-Lease Act and on 16 September 1941 signed a lend-lease agreement 
with the US. From 1941 to 1952, Haiti received lend-lease assistance 
to the value of $1,423,147, all but $5,438 of this assistance before 
2 September 1945- Aircraft ($350,123), vehicles ($146,346), and 
miscellaneous military equipment ($644,669) were the major categories 
of equipment received under lend-lease. Haiti liquidated the balance 
outstanding on the part of its lend-lease account incurred under the 
terns of the Lend-Lease Agreement of 1941 on 3 March 1948. 

The US military establishment was authorized on 26 December 1945 
\uider the terms of the Suiplus Property Act to grant military aid to 
Haiti. As of 31 October 1948 Haiti had received $210,000 worth of 
aid under this act. On 3 June 1948 Haiti was authorized to receive 
additional aid from the US under Public Resolution 83. By 31 October 
1948 this aid totaled ^166,000.3 
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5. World Peace Foundation, Documents on American ForelKn Re- 
l^^i^^^L."!^ ^^ 1939- June 1Q40, (Jones and Myers, ed, Boston, 19W>), II, 
040; (TS) Table, "Current Foreign Military Aid Programs," i:ncl to memo, 
JMAC'to SecA, SecNav, and SecAF, 9. Nov 48 j US House, "TJilrty -Second 
Report to Congress on Lend-Leaae Operations" (House Doc, Mo, 277, 82d 
Cons, Ist sessj UaBhlngton, 1951), App I (b). 



US Military Assistance 1949-1960 

US military assistance to Haiti between 1949 and 30 June 1959 
totaled $1,868,000. The major items of this aid were the following: 

1) Cash and credit purchases , Haiti has been allowed to pur- 
chase military equipment from the US for cash and credit under the 
terms of the Mutual Defense Assistance Act of 1949 and the Mutual 
Security Act of 1951. Through 30 June 1959 these purchaseB totaled 
$168,000— $103,000 worth of it actually delivered. 

2) Military aid grants . Haiti and the US signed a bilateral 
military asslstemce agreement on 28 January 1955. This agreement made 
Haiti eligible for direct grants of equipment and other assistance 
under the Military Assistance Program (MAP). Proia 1956 to 1959 Haiti 
received $1.6 million in military aid through MAP, approximately 0.62 
per cent of the Latin American MAP total. As of 30 June 1959 $1.4 
million of this total had been expended by Haiti. Military grant aid 
for FY i960 is estimated at $729>000. Cumulative through 30 June i960 
this aid was estimated to include: $1.4 million for coast guard patrol 
boats; $117,000 for training; and $9b,000 for packing and transportation. 
Military aid proposed for Haiti In FY I961 totals $371,000 Including 
$191,000 for training, $60,0Qp for patrol boats, and $36,000 for spare 
parts. 

3) Grants from excess stocks . Haiti also received $100,000 worth 
of milita^^e^njmenT'BetweerrTSW and 1959 from the excess stocks of 
the US military departments. This equipment is not chargeable to MAP.^ 



6, (C) ICA, "U.S. External Assistance," I6 Mar 60, 54, 66; (S) 
OSD (OSD/ISA files), "Mutual Security Program: Fiscal Year 196I 
Bstimates, Military Assistance Functional Presentation, " 2 Mar 60, 
218, 253-255. 



Non-US Military Purchases 

A 1959 inventory of the Haitian armed forces revealed that all 
major equipment is from US sources. A large number of small anas 
and automatic weapons, however, have been inported by Haiti from 
Belgium, France, and Italy. 7 



7. (S) Haiti Briefing Book; (C) Dept of State, "An Evaluation of 
Latin American Azmament Expenditures," Int Rpt No. 6986, l4 Sep 55, 
App, Table I. 



Economic Aid 

During the period 1946-1959 Haiti received $64,800,000 from the 
•US In economic aid (as opposed to $1,868,000 in military aid), almost 
2 per cent of the total US economic aid to Latin America. Of this 
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total $23.9 million was obligated by the International Cooperation 
Administration under the Mutual Security Program; another $27 million 
was In the form of long-term loans from the Export -Import Bank, Be- 
cause of the extremely marginal and Increasingly precarious nature of 
the Haitian economj^ economic assistance was urgently needed to reduce 
the imminent threat of econ(»Dic collapse and political chaos. More- 
over, the Inability of the Haitian Government to finance even nlniimm 
development projects required outside capital to provide the base for 
long-range economic growth that might eventually ameliorate conditions. 



8. CC) ICA, "U.S. External Assistance," 16 Mar 60,66;' (3)- OSD 
(ASD/ISA files), "Mutual Security Program: Fiscal Year 196b Estimates, 
Latin America,^' 19 Feb 59$ 141-.143. 
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Haitian Armed Forces 



As a result of their training by US Marines the Haitian military 
emerged from the occupation a unified, disciplined force, determined 
to protect their political and material interests. The momentum of 
refoms made during the US occupation enabled the civilians to retain 
power until 1946. aradually the Negiro army moved toward recapture of- 
Its pre-eminent position in polities. In this it has been siq^ported 
by the Negro masses, who have been increasingly aroused by the failure 
of the mulatto leadership to improve the people's lot, by increasing 
evidence of graft, by inefficiency and mismanagement in high places, 
and by the progressive undoing of the economic and political refoms 
of the occupation era. Since 19^6 the army, in particular the airoy's 
elite palace guard, has installed and dismissed presidents at will. 
It has become the only real political power In Haltl.^ 

9. Lieuwen, Anas and Politics > I8O-I8I; (c) Haiti, "Country 
Team Analysis". 

The amount Haiti appropriates "for its military departments has 
remained relatively stable in the post-war yeare^ as the following 
charts reveal. 

Chart I 

In ^allionB of US Dollars 

Total National Defense % of 

Defense Budget Total 

3 15.8 
13.6 





Budget 


1949 


$19 


1950 


22 


1951 


2U 


1952 


26 


1953 


28 


1954 


26 


1955 


28 



16.7 

4 15.4 

5 17.9 
5 19.2 
5 17.9 

It Is important to read these figures for internal comparison only; 
the limited definition of total national budget used in this chart 
disqualified it for conparisons with the following charts. 

Chart II 
In Millions of US Dollars 

1955 34.7 5.1 14.7 

1956 25.6 5.0 19.6 

1957 27.8 5.0 17.8 

Chart III 
In Millions of US Dollars 

1958 39 6.0 15.4 

1959 39 7.0 17.9 
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10. Chart I: (C) Dept of State, "An Evaluation of Latin American 
Annament Ejcpenditures, " Int Rpt No. 6986, 14 Sep 55, App, Table I. 

Chart II: (S) Haiti Briefing Book. The 1955 budget represents 
total expanditures; the 1956-1957 are estimates. 

Chart III: (s) OSD (OSD/iSA files), "Mutual Security Program: 
Fiscal year 1961 Estimates, Military Assistance Functional Presenta- 
tion, 2 Mar 60, 254. 

It is important to note that the Haitian budgetary law contains two 
provisions which give the government considerable leeway in raising 
expenditures during the course of the year without reference to the 
national budget. 

The Haitian airoed forces numbered 5,137 in 1959, distributed 
as follows: 4,700 army, 278 coast guard, and 159 air force. Qualifi- 
cations for the Haitian azned forces are exceptionally high. An 
enlisted man must pass a literacy test, this In a country vttiere the 
literacy rate Is 10 per cent. The officer must have 12 years of 
schooling and a 3-year course at the military academy at Ferers. The 
army embraces the entire armed forces; the coast guard and air force 
are subordinate branches. The army's equipment, all of it of US origin 
except for small arras, is inadequate and poorly maintained. Weapons 
and vehicles as of May 1959 Included 12 bOram and 28 Slam mortars, 15 
artillery pieces, and 9 light tanks. In November 1959 the Haitian 
Oovemment announced that it had requested the US to re-equip the airoy. 

The coast guard is equipped with approximately six small patrol 
vessels with which to carry out its assigned mission of maintenance 
of navigational aids and limited coastal patrol. The coast guard has 
been haii5)ered by lack of funds, lack of skilled manpower, and local 
political problems. 

The Haitian Air Force is equipped with 27 piston-propelled air- 
craft, including 4 fighters, 6 transports, and 17 trainers. The air 
force has no combat capability. Since it also operates Haiti's only 
civil airline, it en^hasizes air-transport operations over tactical 
operations . H 

11. (S) Haiti Briefing Book; Jane's Fight inp. Ships. 1959-1960 
(London, 1959), 212; (S) Dept of State, "^ta risUcal itif-ormation on 
Latin America Military Forces and Military Expenditures, " Intelligence 
Info Brief No. 225, 1 Dec 59. 



By terms of the defense agreement in effect since 1956 the US 
assist B Haiti in the support of 3 coast guard vessels only. The 
Haitian forces supported by the MAP in i960 numbered 100, approxi- 
mately 2 per cent of the total Haitian armed forces. The official 
MSP appraisal of MAP accaipllshments in Haiti notes that by providing 
equipment, training, and spare parts, the MAP has resulted in a 75 
per cent increase in the relative military effectiveness of the 
Haitian amed forces and has enabled Haiti to develop a small modem 
naval force capable of AStf patrol as a contribution to hemispheric 
defense . 

The MAAQ functions in Haiti are perfonned by US military mission 
personnel assigned to the country and si^ported by their respective 
services and the host country. 12 

1^* ('^^ OSD, "MSP: i960, Latin America," I4l-l43; (S) OSD, "MSP: 
1961," 253-255; (C) ASD/ISA, Office, Reg Dir Western Hemisphere, 
Matual Security Forces: Strength of MAP-Supported Units," MS table. 
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Arms Rivalry 



Although relations between Haiti and the Dominican Republic 
have improved somewhat during the past several years, Haiti still 
fears and distrusts her traditional enemy. In fact, Haiti first made 
toiovm her interest in military aid from the US shortly after the 
bilateral military assistance pact between the US and the Dominican 
Republic was signed. Although the Haitian amed forces would be 
incapable of protecting Haiti's border against the Dominican Republic, 
there has been no significant attempt to alter that situation through 
arms acquisition. ^•3 



13. (S) Haiti Briefing Book. 



Influence of US Aid 

In its July 1959 analysis of the Haitian situation, the Country 
Team noted that with Duvaller's systematic purging of the higher ranks 
of the aimy and his integrating of the secret police Into the aimy, 
no element^ not even the amy^ would be able to control the chaos 
following his downfall. Yet In the same report the US Ambassador 
concludes: "It Is my belief that if the US hopes to enhance Haiti's 
political and economic stability and foster US orientation within 
Haiti's armed forces, all current US programs in Haiti should be 
continued and the new air and military force objectives are necessary, 
not only in support of the strategic importance of Haiti to the US 
but also in support of the general political and economic relations 
between Haiti and the United States. "•1-'^ 

' 1 >' • ■-! I - 

14. (C) Haiti, "Country Tgam Analysis" . 
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HOKDURAS 



Historical Outline 



Honduras, with an area of 43,200 sqiaare miles (a little less than 
that of Pennsylvania), is one of the Central American big three in 
area— somewhat smaller than Nicaragua but larger than Guatemala, Its 
population is 1.9 million, of which about 2 out of 3 are Illiterate. 
The country Is 71 per cent rural, and 86 per cent of the rural popula- 
tion Is mestizo. No other population center con?)ares with the capital 
(Tegucigalpa), which, according to a recent figure, has 72,385 
inhabitants. The bulk of the population is located In the north 
central part of the country, a region of highlands, mountains, and 
valleys. The mountains are conducive to village isolation and intense 
local feeling, and the lack of roads, or their Impassablllty much of 
the year, further contributes to the spirit of locallsmo . Most 
Hondurans living outside the capital have never traveled more than a 
few miles from home. Towns develop and grow their own food staples 
and trade with one another. There is little knowledge of or interest 
in people living only a few miles away. 

Honduras is, quite literally, a banana republic, for bananas are 
the primary export and main staple of the national economy, it Is 
the only nation. In fact, of which this is true. Honduras fits the 
stereotyped notion of a banana republic in other ways too, notably In 
Its history of political Instability. The central position of the 
country has forced It, whether it wished to or not, to take part in 
nearly every international conflict that has occurred in the Isthmus; 
and the continual Intervention of its stronger neighbors in its 
internal affairs, combined with factional hatred and greed for the 
spoils of office on the part of Its own citizens, kept the republic in 
a state of chronic disorder until well into the twentieth century. It 
was recently credited with an a«erage of about one revolution per year 
since It gained Its independence, and in the past 136 years it has had 
106 presidents.! 



1. Unless otherwise indicated all material for this section comes 
from the following sources: (s) ASD/lSA, "Honduras," Briefing Book, 
Office, Reg. Dlr Western Hemisphere; OSD (OSD/ISA files), "Mutual 
Security Program: Fiscal Year 1961 Estimates, Military Assistance 
Functional Presentation," 2 Mar 60, facing 257; John D. Martz, Central 

America: The Crisis and the Challenge (Chapel Hllli Iftilv. of 

Fress, c. lybyj, 113-114, lbO-151, 15B-159, I6I; Dana G. Munro, The 

°^ .^^^^^^ ' (David Klnley ed, New York: ^ord 
Uhlv, Press, lyio;, 121 j William S. Stokes, Honduras; An Area Study in 
Oovemment (Madison: Univ. of Wis, press, 19b0), 329-331. — ~ 



Dissensions within the country broke out soon after the authority 
of Spain was thrown off in 1821. The Spanish governor at Comayagua— 
the former capital, 35 miles west of Tegucigalpa— had already repudiated 
the authority of the Captain General in Guatemala. He was opposed, 
however, by the people of Tegucigalpa and several other towns, and his 
atteipts to establish his supremacy were the beginning of a desultory 
conflict which lasted with few intermissions for a number of years. 
After the establishment of the federal iinion (more fully discussed In 
the historical sketch on Guatemala), Comayagua sided with the 
Conservatives and Tegucigalpa with the Liberals,* An army from 



*The terms Conservatives and Liberals, conventional in the 
literatuife 01 Honduras , are used here for convenience. It is noted, 
however, that a leajding scholar In the Latin American field states 
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that pollticaa parties have existed In Honduras only since the l890's 
If such parties are to be defined as voluntary associations organized 
for the purpose of achieving control of government through legal pro- 
cedures and having their members subordinate to the association. }Sp 
to the 1890's, he explains, Honduran political groups could be ' 
described as parties only in the loosest sense of the term; strictly 
defined, they were armed factions under caudllloa seeking control of 
the government through force. See Stokes, 206-<<i07« 



Tegucigalpa, led by Francisco Mora2an> played a large part in over- 
throwing the federal authorities In Guatemala in 1829. The triumph 
of this revolution, which had first broken out .in El Salvador, led to 
the establishment of a Liberal state government in Honduras; but this 
fell after the dlsn^jtion of the f ederatloh, when President Carrera 
of Ouatemala aided the Conservatives to return to power (l840). Prom 
that time until the opening decades of the twentieth century, the 
republic was kept In. a state of turmoil by a series of revolutions 
and civil wars. Instigated and often actively participated In by 
Ouatemala, £1 Salvador, or Nicaragua, and sometimes by all three. 

Francisco Ferrer, supported by Carrera, held the supreme power 
from l840 to 1852, first as president and then as commander In chief 
of the army. His successor was Trinidad Cabanas, a Liberal, who had 
been in office only three years when Carrera sent an anny into the 
country to supplant him with Santos Guardlola, This ruler was asas* 
sinated in 1862. Kls Buccessor, allying himself with El Salvador, 
became Involved in a war against Ouatemala and Nicaragua, and the 
victory of the two latter states resulted in the "election" of Jose 
Maria Medlana as President of Honduras. He was overthrown In I872 by 
the intervention of the Liberals in Ouatemala and El Salvador, who had 
just returned to power there, ponclano Lelva assumed the chief 
magistracy in the following year, but was forced to relinquish it in 
1876 by the intrigues of President Barrios of Guatemala. Marco 
Aurello Soto, a man of ability Snd great influence, succeeded him, 
but he also was forced to resign in 1883 because of the hostile 
attitude of Barrios. He was succeeded by Luia.Bogran, vtio held office 
imtil 1891. Ponclano Lelva, who followed Bogran, was again forced to 
resign in I893 by a threatened revolution. His successor, Domingo 
Vasquez, was overthrown a year later as the resiilt of a disastrous war 
with Nicaragua, and Policarpo Bonllla, and ardent Liberal and an ally 
of President Zelaya of Nlc£u?agua, became president. After one con- 
stitutional term, he turned over his office to General Terencio Sierra. 
Sierra was overthrown In 1903 by Manuel Bonllla, v;ho had started a 
revolution when the president made an attenq?t to isnpose on the country 
a successor of his own choosing. 

In 1907, as the result of a quarrel between Bonllla and Zelaya, 
the Nlcaraguan president, the latter sent an army Into Honduras to aid 
a revolutionary movement headed by Miguel Davlla, El Salvador, fear- 
ing the Increase of Zelaya 's Influence, came to the aid of Bonllla, 
but was unable to prevent the complete victory of the revolution. 
Zelaya now threatened to attack El Salvador, and the president of that 
country, in league with Guatemala, prepared to support a counterrevolu- 
tion in Honduras. A general Central American war would undoubtedly 
have followed had not the US and Mexico jointly interposed their 
mediation and suggested that all of the republics of the Isthmus send 
representatives to Washington to discuss the questions at Issue between 
them. Thus the celebrated Washington Conference came about. One of 
the most Important conventions adopted \^ the delegates of the five 
countries provided for the con?)lete neutralization of Honduras and the 
abstention of her government from all participation in the conflicts 
between the other governments of the Isthmus. 
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The agreements at the Washington Conference had little effect for 
the time being on the situation in Honduras, for nearby countries en- 
couraged and materially assisted a number of uprisings against the 
government of Davlla during the 4 years following 1907. Until 1909 
Zelaya helped his ally to suppress these, but when the Nicaraguan 
dictator himself fell In the year mentioned, the fate of the admini- 
stration that he had protected in Honduras was sealed. Manuel Bonilla 
Invaded the republic from the north coast in the latter part of 1910 
and, after a few weeks of fighting, decisively defeated Davlla 's 
troops. When it was evident that the revolutionists were gaining the 
upper hand, a peace conference was arranged through the mediation of 
the United States, and both factions agreed to place the control of 
affairs provisionally in the hands of Dr. Francisco Bertrand. In the 
election that followed, Bonilla was made president by an almost 
unanimous vote. He held office until his death In 1913, when Dr. 
Bertrand, the vice-president, succeeded him. 

Bertrand resigned In July 1915 In order to become a candidate for 
the 1916-1920 term. During the 6-month Interval before the elections 
the duties of the executive office were delegated to Dr. Alberto 
Membreno, who discharged them with exemplary honesty, fairness, and 
ability, and administered the presidential elections in a relatively 
free fashion. Bertrand was elected and took office on 1 February 1916, 
As the end of his term neared, he sought by dictatorial means to 
determine his successor, whereupon an armed revolt drove hlra from the 
country and a council of ministers took charge. The council turned 
over the presidency provisionally to Francisco Bogran until a duly 
elected successor could be chosen. General Rafael Lopez Gutierrez 
emerged victorious at the polls and was inaugurated on 1 February 1920. 

Prom this point the political institutions of Honduras, though 
they are even yet in a state of flux and change, moved much more 
rapidly toward stabilization. The beginnings of public opinion as a 
force in government were evident from the 1920 's on, and although 
there were revolutions during tne period, there was an increased 
tendency to reject revolution as a political device. It was during 
this period that the finishing touches were put on the organization 
and principles of the two leading political parties, the Liberals and 
the Nationals. The two parties have followed remarkably similar 
principles, for there Is no conservative group as such in Honduras, 
though there are conservative elements in both the Nationals and the 
Liberals; since the closing decade of the nineteenth century all 
Honduran political parties have accepted the liberal doctrines of the 
French Revolution, But there Is one fundamental difference between 
the Nationals and the Liberals. The National party has repeatedly 
attacked revolution and armed uprising as Incompatible with the 
principles of democracy and therefore unjustifiable. Agreeing with the 
Liberal party on basic democratic Ideals and the theoretical relation- 
ship of state and individual, the Nationals have Insisted upon the 
Immutable evil of antlgovemment revolt. The Liberals have never felt 
this inhibition so strongly, and as recently as 1954 were narrowly 
prevented from staging a full-blown revolution. Their opponents have 
steadfastly maintained the principle regardless of circumstances. 

The most notable Instance of restraint by the National party was 
in the election of 1923, in which it supported Tiburcio Carias for the 
presidency. Carias, an experienced farmer, mathematics professor, and 
part-time military leader, was opposed by the Literal Pollcarpo Bonlllo 
and certain minor candidates. The election returns gave Carias a 
plurality but not a majority, which threw the election into the Congress 
for settlement. But the Liberals refused to attend sessions, thus 
blocking action by ensuring that a quorum was not present. In such a 
situation, with one man the obvious choice of the people and enjoying 
wide army support, the temptation to resort to revolution would have 
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been irresistible to most Latin American politicians. But Carias 
remained faithful to his campaign promises and refused to seize power. 
Because of the disorganization of the government and an outbreak of 
violence resulting from the Impasse, it became necessary j nevertheless, 
for him to lead his military forces into action, and by April 1924 he 
was in control of the capital and most of the outlying regions. The 
US stepped in to help bring the disputing elements together, and as a 
result of the negotiations that followed, Carias' running mate in the 
election. Dr. Miguel Paz Baraona, was chosen president. ; Carias there- 
upon handed over power to Paz Baraona and supported his administration. 

In 1928, again the National camdldate, Carias lost a close but 
clear-cut decision to the Liberal candidate, Mejia Collrtires. Carias 
was still in charge of the bulk of the Honduran military: forces, but 
when a retabulation of the votes verified the victory of Mejia Colindres, 
Carias accepted the restats and promised the new government his full 
support . 

At last, in 1932 Carias won a decisive victory at the polls, the 
defeated opponent being the Liberal Angel Zunlga Huete. as Carias 
took office, a groiqa of dissident Liberals rebelled, thus dramatizing 
the difference between themselves and the Nationals headed by Carias 
on the question of resorting to revolution. The revolting Liberals 
were suppressed after a series of bloody encounters. 

Though elected in 1932 for a 4-year term linder a constitution 
forbidding re-election without a gap of at least one term, Carias 
remained in office for the next 16 years— much the longest tenure of 
any Honduran president. This was made possible by the carefully 
legalized principle of contlnulsmo , which was bom in 1936, in that 
year a new constitution was promulgated by a duly elected constituent 
assembly, making no changes in the executive tenure sections except to 
provide that the incumbent executive should continue in office until 
1943. In 1939 a similar action ^tended the tenure of the incumbent— 
i.e., Carias— to January 1949. This constitution of 1939 also stated 
that, starting in January 1949, the presidential tern should be 6 years. 

Among the problems confronting Carias when he took office was the 
internal dissension stirred up by the revolt of some of the Liberals 
previously referred to. Eventually he was successful in stabilizing 
the internal political situation without launching and reprisals 
against the Uberal party. All political enemies of the regime were 
pennitted to participate actively, the only restriction being an agree- 
ment that they would refrain from revolution, conspiracy, or clandestine 
antigovemment activities. Despite government control of the military 
foroes, there were rarely any repressive measures exercised against 
the populace. 

Another of Carias' problems was a near-bankrt^)t treasxiry. He 
adopted a belt-tightening economy program that soon alleviated the 
acute monetary difficulty and balanced the budget for the first time 
in years, though at the expense of such unpopular measures as reduc- 
tion of public servants' wages. Not until World War II were national 
finances again Jeopardized. Honduran revenue accrues in large part 
from international trade, which was severely curtailed during wartime. 
Trade restrictions were serious enough to reduce total trade to Its 
lovast figure in 35 years. Only after the Allied forces won their 
final victory was Hondxiras to right itself financially. 

The in^jrovement of communications was another problem— a grave 
one, as it still is, because of the handicaps Imposed by Honduran 
geography. Tiie construction of highways in that country is very 
difficult; passes are tortuous and elevated, when existent at all, and 
the clearing of the heavy forests of the central mountains Is a 
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nSJ^™ J®*."""^??*?^- Pi'esident Carias Inaugurated a road-building 
tS^^-i^o? l^i^'K^^ P^^®*^' ^^^^^ year, 10 per cent or more of 

A? iJ??JoS^J«^VQ!f ; ^" addition, the Export-Import Bank lent Honduras 
£7 F^-^-'-lon in -^9^2 to complete construction of the Inter-American 

^TTn^ T^''^ i'^.P ^^^^^^^^ Nicaragua to Hondura^ ^hf road 
was Boon completed, though it has not been paved. By 19^5 Carias had 
na«on«r^:.°;?^ thousand miles of roads, and the Impetus to la^e the 
national road net has never been lost, 

u^. Carias maintained good relations during his regime. 

His policy of abstaining from conspiratorial activities with other 
Central American republics contributed to regional stability a 
JSrJSFn,^^?^"*? with Nicaragua came up twice while he was president- 
^ J^tJ^J?®'' i^sjjll ^ettled-but on both occasions the natioSlls- 
^iLifriJ^*"^""^ countries were eventually soothed Z '^'■''^ 

negObxabion. 

^H^^^ToJ^^^r^® negative as well as constructive aspects to Carias » 

l^^g2r^i°?Q^7'^?L°^ '^^^^ "e^*^^ stifling of legislative inlt?Ii??e. 
From 1925 to 1933 the Congress had begun for the first time to exercise 
soverament action. Favored by the absence oFltronl execS! 
lilLltf^''^^i^!. legislative organ had operated under its oin 
developed sufficient strength to withstand and even 
"g^H^'^^T^^ ^ responsible way, Carias so^ chlSged 

this. With members of the National party dominating the Congress the 

re'exe^tve ^lHH^l^'l re-establLhlng leg?! lative ^bse^ieSce 

15 J !i congress has never really recovered from Its 

16 years under his thumb. Carias also kept a whip hand over the 
Honduran press. Though censorship at times appeared to be negligible. 
It always existed, and no paper publishing serious or continual 
criticism of the regime was likely to remain In business long. 

to ft J5iL5®««H"5ii3f stepped down, Carias relinquished the presidency 
i!-? 5"? National party member, Juan Manuel Galvez, who, after- 
having been duly elected, took office on 1 January 1949. Galv4z had 
SfS? ^ prominent lawyer for years and was relatively inactive in poll- 
ISSft^ATn^?!??^™?* Carias-in which Carias' only vice president, 
Abraham Williams, was bypassed— was considered an indication that thi 
aging general had hand-picked a pliable successor to follow his orders. 
Those who knew Galvez were skeptical, and events were to prove him 
completely Independent of his predecessor. 

^P^' ^f^vez' program embraced activities In several broad inter- 
related categories, notably the promotion of economic growth, 
conmunlcatlons, and education. Economic growth depended to a great 
l^lt^l °" Improved communications. Galvez stepped up the budget allot- 
Mnt for roads to 15 per cent of the national total, and went as high 
? 4?54^ ^" -^^53. Two notable improvements over Carias' road- 

building program were the use of funds for land surveys in advance of 
construction, resulting in better routes and the building of bridges 
Ztl '^'^^tL^tt^Jt.^^ to make the roads passable In rainy weatherT 
Some of the traditional isolation of rural Honduras was relieved by 
this program, but much yet remains to be done. The only paved highway 
^Ln^^ country Is still the one that leads from Tegucigalpa to thi 
^^^^if^J^i ^'-'^ In*fr-Amencan Highway at jicaro Galan. m addition to 
JS f lis® transportation, Galvez promoted economic growth by creating 
two state banks to protect and strengthen national finance. He also 
raised the income tax and provided for more efficient collection. The 
economy was further strengthened by diversification, with the dependence 
?™n^^f^4- fS^^^e^ exchange substantially reduced. The general 
improvement in the country's financial position enabled it to pay off 

external debt, owed mostly to Great BritaS, by 
the end of the Galvez administration in 1954. 
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In the field of education Galvez allotted about 20 per cent of the 
national budget annually for needed improvements. Including revision of 
rne educational system and the construction of new buildings. The 
he became^prlsldent"^ ^ estimated 35 per cent, was even lower when 

C4- A^^^^4^^fr Galvez' administration that the first general labor 

striKe in Honduran history occ\irred, Qarias had firmly repressed any 
moves toward the organization of labor, but it was only a matter of 

?£2^® the combined elements of poverty. Illiteracy, disorganiza- 
tion, and exploitation would generate a demand for better working and 
ii^ ?? conditions and formal organization. This time came in May 1954, 
l^t t y-^^ ^^^^ spontaneously among dock workers who 

TTo^ to load a United Fruit Company ship preparing to depart for 
the US, and spread rapidly; it centered, however, in workers of the 

absence of good organization among the workers, 
^®^f"f confused, and Honduran Communlsta, with help from 
Guatemalan Communists, succeeded in aggravating the confusion and 
probably prolonging the strike. Eventually the Influence of the 
Communists was removed, but by the time the strike was settled. In 
July, the banana crop had perished on the stalk and the United Fruit 
Coapany and Standard Fruit had lost nearly $15 million. The strikers 
got substantial concessions, though not all they had originally 
demanded. Perhaps the most significant result of the strike was the 
recognition won by labor that it was a potent force in national affairs. 
Since 195^j however, It has been generally quiet. 

The presidential campaign and elections of 1954 were acrimonious 
and hard fought. When Carias consented to run again on the National 
ticket, two dissident factions seceded and attacked the regulars. One 
Sf-,?4 ® factions was headed by Carias* former vice president, Abraham 
Williams. The Liberal candidate was Ramon Villeda Morales, who proved 
to be an adept campaigner, with the National vote split, villeda won 
"IS plurality over Carias, btit not a majority, under the constltu- 
5"^??^^?*®"^^*^°" winner now devolved upon the Congress, 

and if it failed to act within a specified time, upon the Supreme 
Court. Despite Villeda 's large plurality of the popular vote, Carias 
stood a good chance of being chosen by either body. In the midst of 
the resulting tense situation President Galvez suffered a heart attack 
in mid-November and had to be flown to the Canal Zone for hospltaUza- 
tlon. It soon became apparent that no winner was to be named, that 
neither the Congress nor the Court would act. Faced \tlth the danger 
of revolution. Vice President Julio Lozano Diaz assumed dictatorial 
powers on b December, announcing that his purpose was to maintain order 
until a return to democratic government would be possible. Nearly 2 
years later he was still ruling by decree when, on 21 October, he was 
forced out of office by a group of young democratically Inclined army 
officers. A Junta composed of three of these officers formed a pro- 
visional government until satisfactory arrangements could be made to 
restore constitutional government. In the fall of 1957 a constituent 
assembly was elected, and it chose as president of the country the 
Liberal leader who had received a plurality In the 1954 election, 
Ramon villeda. 

Villeda took office at a time of mounting national problems. The 
labor strike in 1954 had dealt the economy a crippling blow, and the 
1955 agricultural crops had been hit by severe floods. The long period 
of acrlmonloxiB politics had inhibited business activities, causing 
among other things Uhlted Fruit and Standard Fruit to shelve plans for 
extensive programs worth hundreds of thousands of dollars to the govern- 
ment. The budgetary deficit for 1957 was $5 million. Through labor, 
finally organized after years without representation, ms fairly quiet, 
Honduras was reported to be second only to Panama on the Commmlst 
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Central American priority list. Uhtil the country should enact labor 
i^f^Jj ?5? reform and thus develop antibodies In the body 

politic. It would be vulnerable to the virus of comraiinlsm, 

Vllleda's administration has shown promise of aA enlightened 
approach to these problems. Constitutional processes have been re- 
stored, and the government has made a sincere effort- to ameliorate 
conditions In the country but has been hankered by budgetary limlta- 
4 °^ trained administrators, and internal political 

Nevertheless, with the assistance of US and international 
organizations, an Intelligent beginning has been made. The downward 
wend Of the country's foreign exchange reserves has been reversed by 
a stabilization program adopted with the aid of the International 
Monetary Fund. A badly needed road-building program to continue the 
r 1 5^^^?^^^"^ Galvez has been undertaken, with the Development 
Loan Fund and the International Bank for I^econstructlon and Development 
collaborating in the financing of the project. Additional development 
projects aimed at opening up the country's rich but Isolated agricul- 
tural areas have been Initiated with the aid of the us. Ahd,^th the 
assistance of the technical cooperation program in Honduras, efforts 
are being made toward the further diversification of the country's 
faSlltlM^ ^ expansion of health and educational 

Military Missions 

According to available Information, only one foreign military 
mission served in Honduras prior to establishment of a US mission in 
that country. This was an Italian air mission between the two World 
Wars, which apparently was of little consequence. 

^ I*^?, ^3"?°* military mission to Honduras was established at the 
end of World War il, under a treaty signed on 28 December 1945 covering 
4 years. The mission consisted of 4 officers and 8 enlisted men, and 
Ji? to cooperate with the Ministry of War, the Chief of 

Staff of the Republic of Honduras and with the personnel of the Honduran 
Army, v^th a view to enhancing the efficiency of the Honduran Army and 
Air Forces. After the reorganization of the US defense establishment 
and the emergence of the US Air Force as a separate service 4-vear 
agreements were Signed on 6 March 1950 for separate US Army 'and US Air 
Force missions to Honduras, the purposes of the two missions being the 
same as that of the original mission In 1945 except that each new 
mission would confine its activities to its appropriate branch of the 
Honduran defense establishment. Both agreements were extended by 
exchange of notes for an additional four years. The US is at present 
(April 19bO) seeking new agreements, incorporating certain amendments, 
to run for an indefinite period. In addition to their other duties the 
two missions fulfill the functions of the Honduran Military Assistance 
?'*^i??f? '^^^ bilateral military assistance agreement resulting 

T^irfr Assistance Program aid to Honduras was signed on 20 May 

1954, and entered into force the same date. Uhder this agreement 
Honduras is obligated to contribute one infantry battalion to hemi- 
spheric defense, its mission being, mutatis mutandis , the same as that 
or the MAP battalion in Quatanala.2 — — ^— 

2. (S) Honduras Briefing Book; Dept of State, Office of Inter- 
American Regional Pol Aff , untitled doc on foreign and US missions in 

i?*.?™®^^S^4. 2^' J^54, 5 and Tab A; Info by telephone from Mr. McLean 
it °^ Inter-Amerlcan Regional Political Affairs, Dept of State, 

27 Apr bO. ' r- , 
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Military Assistance 1935 - I960 

Data on Honduras* acquisition of arms from the US during the past 
quarter of a century under various pertinent laws follow: 

Between 6 November 1935 and 30 JUne 1940 the total trade in 
munitions licensed to Honduras by the US amounted to $968,376. Of 
this total, $287,551 was spent for aircraft (nontactlcal and non- 
strategic) and parts for such aircraft, 

tte 4. H"?®^ the Lend-Lease Act Honduras received defense aid from the 
US totaling $3oo,3o4. This sum was distributed among the following 
*SJ®I§?^®^ amounts Indicated: ordnance and ordnance stores, 

frttd^ ' ^*o!:^?oJ aeronautical material, $257,371; tanks and other 
vehicles, $24,626; miscellaneous military equipment, $35,328: testing* 
reconditioning, etc., of defense articles, $2,325: services and 
expenses, $1,928. 

Uhder an authorization dated 26 December 19^5, Surplus Property 
Act aid was approved for Honduras in the amount of $220,000. None of 
this surplus property, however, was actually transferred to Honduras, 3 



^ , ?A-,)f°^^^ Peace Foundation, Documents on American Foreign Relations 
July 1939- June 1940. (Jones and Myers ed, B oston, 1940), li; ^39, m'A; 
US House, Thirty-second Report to Congress on Z»end-Lease Operations" 
(House Doc. No. 227, 82d Cong, 1st sess; Washington, 1951), Ap I (b): 
(TS) Table, "Current Foreign Military Aid Programs,^' .iiol to neaio/j.iiC 
SecA, SocNov, and SecAP, 9 Nov 48. 



,.4, Honduras received no MSP military aid until after it signed the 
bilateral military assistance agreement with the US, which, as pre- 
viously noted, was in May 1954. As of 30 June 1959 a total of $0.8 
million of grant aid chargeable to appropriations had been programed 
for Honduras, and all but $0.1 of this had been expended. For I960, 
$0.3 million has been programed, and it is estimated that $0.1 of this 
amount will be expended during that fiscal year. In addition, the 
country will have received $l4,000 worth of excess stocks In grant aid 
by 30 June 1950. MAP expenditures chargeable to appropriations are 
shown by year for Honduras In the following table: 

(In Millions of US Dollars )4 

MAP Expenditure 

1954 $0.3 

1955 0.2 

^956 0.1 (Figures, in the 

^11^^ -~ table are rounded) 

1959 o!l 
Total $0,8 
(Plus $14 J 000 Worth of excess stocks) 

*The first source cited below shows no MAP expenditure for FY 1958* 
the second, however, shows an estljnate of $68,000, and this figure has ' 
been rounded to $0.1 million in the table. 
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These MAP expenditures in Honduras have been almost entirely for 
the purpose of training and equipping the nation's MAP-asslsted 
Infantry battalion, which numbers 65O, approxlfflately 13 per cent of 
the nation's total forces. Except for the category embracing vehicles, 
weapons, components, and spares, the largest expenditure item is 
tralnlng--$24i*,000, of which a portion has been programed for training 
Honduran Air Force personnel. Amounts allocated to the other 
categories of expenditure follow: $262,000 for vehicles, weapons, and 
ceraponents and spares; $196,000 for ammunition; $44,000 for electronics 
and communications equipment, components and spares; $7,000 for spare 
parts; $73,000 for "other material"; $1,000 for repal? 4nd rehabllita- 
mu^°^^?^ $39,000 for packing, crating, handling, and transporta- 
tion. The vehicles in question are 1/4-, 3/4-, and 2 1/2-ton trucks. 
The weapons are .30-callber machine guns, 60- and 81 -ma. mortars, 75-inm. 
rifles, .30-callber rifles, and .30-callber carbines. This MAP aid to 
Honduras constituted only 0.31 per cent of all MSP military aid to 
Latin America. ' 

^2'^*^-^^'^ purchases of military materiel from the US amounted by 
the end of FY 1959 to $1,443,000 (of which $894,000 worth was 
furnished). These purchases constituted only O.79 per cent of US 
military sales to Latin America as a whole during the same period. 
They were on behalf of the non-MAF-asslsted portion of the Honduran 
national defense establishment. The 650-man MAP battalion is only a 
!!!^r Honduran armed forces, which total 5,007, and are 

fi^^'oSn ? inn f^^i?"*®'. ground forces, 4,600 (including 3,500 In the 
army and 1,100 in the civil guard); air force, 407. The army is 

° battalions. Aft, of the end of FY 1957, on the basis 
? u^?S ^S-^i??' P®"^ ®^ Honduras' military purchases had been 

OT behalf of the ground forces and 6.25 per cent for the air force. 
The remaining 43.75 per cent was expended on the navy, which no longer 
exists. (Jane's Fighting Ships , volumes for 1950-51 through 1956-57, 
shows the Honduran Navy had one vessel In the years covered— the 1.400 
ton frigate Guayas, formerly the United States PF 5.) According to 
information on hand, military materiel purchased by Honduras from the 
US In addition to that furnished under MAP Includes a number of SO-nm. 
?2S 75-ram. recollless rifles, 3.5-lnch rocket launchers, 

and 75-nim, . pack howitzers All 37 military aircraft possessed by 
ttie country as of mld-1958 were of us manufacture; information on 
JS^'l* wf®® obtained, however, is not available, except that 9 

4PIT fighters were purchased from the US in 1956. The other planes 
included 6 Ij^tlonal fighters, 7 transports, 13 trainers, and 2 liaison 
b 38*5 S^P*®"^®^:' ^959 the total number of planes was reported to 



» A^' ^V.^^' ^?^^ 2^°' 258-259; Ibid., 1957, IV.114A; (S) 

Honduras Briefing Book; (S) Dept of State, "RHTtary Assistance axiA 
Latin America" Special Paper A-7-10, 20 Sep 57, 9. 
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us Economle Aid 



Figures on economic aid to Hondiiras similar to those given for 
Guatemala and Nicaragua are available for such light as they shed, in 
conjunction with the foregoing information concerning military aid. on 
the background of the nation's budget. Since World War II but prior 
Zu V® iff^^ation of MSP, Honduras has received economic aid under 
no?-, \ m 1? °^ Inter-American Affairs (continued under MSP after 
lyjlj. Technical Assistance (continued \inder MSP after 1951), and the 
Inter-American Highway Program. It also received a loan of $0.1 
million in 194b to purchase US surplus property. Other non-MSP aid 
has been received concurrently with MSP aid: Export-Import Bank long- 

1957, 1958, and 195? totaling $3.5 million, and a total 
of $2.4 million under Public Law 48o (i.e., US surplus agricultural 
products). The total of both MSP and non-MSP economic aid received 
by Honduras from the US from fiscal 1946 to 30 June 1959 is $30.2 
million. This total was distributed by year as shown in the following 
table : ^ 

(In Millions of US Dollars )6 

Total Economic Aid 
to Honduras 

1946 $ 0.3 

1947 0.6 

1948 0.3 

1949 0.2 

1950 0.1 

1951 0.2 

^952 0.8 (Figures in the 

J953 0.7 table are rounded) 

j-yo^ 1 . 1 

1955 • 2.0 

1956 2.7 

1957 8.2 

1958 8.9 

1959 4.5 



Total $30.2 

The total economic aid to Honduras, as shown In the table, constituted 
0.05 per cent of all economic aid to Latin America during the same 
period . 



6, (C) ICA, "U.S. External Assistance," 16 Mar 60, 54, 67. 



Armament Purchases 

Though European countries have engaged in an insignificant amount 
of military-mission activity In Honduras, they have contributed to 
the development of the Honduran armed forces by making military materiel 
available on tezms often more favorable than the US has offered until 
recently. Like Guatemala and Nicaragua, Honduras still has a quantity 
of such materiel, including a number of French 8l-mm. mortars and two 
20-mm. antiaircraft guns of Danish make. Some rifle parts were pur- 
chased from Czechoslovakia in the 1950's.7 



Ing Book ^ ^®P* State, Spec P^r A-T-JO, lOj (s) Honduras Brief- 
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Defense Budget 

Althougn Honduras has enjoyed civilian government for a consider- 
able period, the army exercises a dominating influence in any 
administration, it recognizes itself as the ultimate defender of the 
Constitution and reserves the right to depose any government that, in 
its opinion, violates the supreme law of the land, Thiis In 1957 it 
forced the resignation of Doctor Julio Lozano, after he had proclaimed 
himself Chief of State with dictatorial powers. Although the army 
permitted a civilian to succeed Lozano, it Issued a maniflesto , dated 
21 September 1957, to the Honduran people on the eve of the elections, 
which warned clearly that the army would not tolerate any loss of Its 
privileges . 

The provision made for the armed forces In the Honduran budget 
is indicated -in the following tables: 



Table 1 (2 lempiras to the dollar) 
(In Millions of US Dollars) 



FY 



Total National 
Budget 



Defense 
Budget 



1949 


$20 


1950 


20 


1951 




195s 


It 


1953 


17 


1954 


$32 


1955 


28 



Prior to MAP Aid 

3 
4 
2 
2 

Since MAP Aid Began 

$3 
3 



Defense ^ 
of Total 



20.0 
15.0 
16.0 
14.3 
11.8 



9.4 

.10*7 



(Dollar 
figures 
are 

rounded) 



Table 2 (2 leoqplras to the dollar) 



Total National 
' FY Budget 

1955 $38,163,679 
1956* 38,950,000 
1957 43,435,000 



Defense . 
Budget • 

$3,^*00,000 
3,233,739- 
.,4,572,715 



Def^ense ^ 
of Total 

■ l'^ 
• 8;.3 

. 10.5. 



*In 1956 the fiscal year beoalne t^e aame as the -calendar year; 
prevloiisly. It ended on 30 June. 



1957 
1958 
1959 



Table 3 (2 lenplras to the.d 
(In Millions of US Dollai^)!:/ 



oar) 



ToUl National 
■Budget 



Defense 
Budget 

♦5 

5 
5 



Deik^ehse i 
6gl Total ■ 

12 s8 '■ 

11^6 8 



(FY ending 
31 December) 
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8. Table 1 la from (C) Dept of State, "An Evaluation of Latin 
American Armament Expenditures," int Rpt No. 6986, l4 Sep 55, App, 
jiaoxe 

Table 2 Is from (s) Honduras Briefing Book; 

Table 3 1b from (s) OSD (ASD/ISA files), "Mutual Security 
Program: Fiscal Year 196I Estimates, Military Assistance Functional 
Presentation," 2 Mar 60, 257, 



Budgetary figures for study in relation to the foregoing data on 
military and economic aid have been obtained, as in the case of 
Honduras' neighbors, from three different sources, in the form of three 
tables. Fortunately, the same rate of conversion has been used for the 
three tables—two lemplras to the dollar. Nevertheless, the tables are 
not entirely satisfactory for comparison purposes. The first two, 
overlapping for the year 1955, diverge by $10 million in the figure 
snoim for the total national budget, though the two figures shown for 
the defense budget agree when it is taken into account that one of the 
figures is rounded to the nearest million dollars. Similarly, tables 
fu^T i overlap for the year 1957, and here again the figures shown for 
the total national budget diverge, this time by $4 million, whereas the 
defense-budget figures agree in the same way as noted for 1955, 
Despite these defects, however, the Juxtaposition of the tables gives 
a reasonably good indication of the trend of defense spending in 
Honduras as a percentage of the total national budget during the past 



US military observers consider Honduran armed forces capable of 
^viding local protection, but unable to cope with well-organized or 
Wide-spread domestic disorders or full scale attack from outside the 
country. Honduras • air capability Is relatively high compared to 
those of other Central American countries . Honduras -ts capable of- 
'only the most elementary surveillance of its coastal waters. 
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MEXICO 
Historical Outline 



»^ 4 Struggle for Mexican independence began in 18IO with a bloody 

uprising led by Miguel Hidalgo, it was not until 1821, however, after 
?u J: revolution in Spain had frightened Mexican conservatives, 

that Mexican Independence became possible. In that year the conser- 
vative General I turblde, who had been commissioned by the viceroy to 
suppress antl -Spanish guerrillas, reached agreement with the revolu- 
tionary forces and declared Mexico Independent of Spain. In the fol- 
lowing year I turblde proclaimed himself emperor only to be overthrown 

5"*?2i2 If^^f^ evil genius of Mexican 

^2^5"°*^ ^ Mexico became a federal republic after IS years of 

*o ingredients of Mexico's 
political development for the next hundred years. 1 

T^*4«^; Martin and Gabriel H. Lovett, An Encyclopedia of 

Latin-Ame rican History (New York, I956), 241. ' ygu^a ux 

^or.^'iT^^^K'^?^^ political history revolved around the 

r2»^ii''^^f the Centralists (a coalition of the military, the 
Church, and the Creole x^per classes) and the Federalists (a scattered 
srwp of rural middle-class intellectuals). The Centralists, led b/ 
the colorful Santa Anna, ruled from Mexico City in the interests of 

S J^S^'ivJ'Jf^?? fu^PS^'^'^'.^^^^ Federalists, from the provinces 
or from exile in the US, plotted the downfall of their powerful rivals 
SJ^^^^^'T^J:^^^ identified themselves more closely with the model oF 
r^o^rJV^ ^f^^fflism, the US, than with the government in Mexico City. 
Ar^So?"* illustration of these centrifugal forces at work durinTsanta 
Anna's reign was the seccession of Texas in I836. Similarly, one of 
^^^f^f®?®?"^® ^^'^ ^"^^^ succesB of US forces ^In the Mexican War 10 
years later was the unsyn^jathetfc attitude of the provinces toward 
what they regarded as a Centralist's war. 2 vuwai-u 

Ma88.f'l953)T%^' '^^ ^"^^^^ v^^^^^ (Caml^rldge, 



? successful military revolt against Santa Anna, 
the Federalist seized control of the government and inaugurated the 
program known in-Mexican iiistorj- as la Reforma (tha Reform) . Its 
l^^ii^^tLfiil^J^^^ *° establish constltuHonal government, to abolish 
the independent powers of the clergy and the generals, and to stirau- 
Rut i:H«°?«Si°oS"'f'5°S l>y putting church properties into circulation. 
™? J?L ^^^^ constitution pro- 

mulgated In 1857, split the Federalist party and provoked a civil war. 

fSfl^i?v'^L^?«n«H f;^^??^'^^/'^'^^ Radical Liberal Federalists 

Jk?^ ^ shortened to Liberals or Constitutionalists), who controlled 
the vera Cruz region, while the European powers supported a Centrallst- 
Pederalist coalition ensconced in Mexico City. i'*'""^* » ^^eniiraxxsT; 

of the conflict was a Pyrrhic victory for the Feder- 
mai? L« fnH^f^^; had bankn«)ted Mexico.' When the govem- 

p^Snf f«^?fl^? payment on the foreign debt, the UK, Spain, 

IS^in^nn ^^l^^^tu^ .^'^.''^^ *° ^^"^ to collsct. Britain ^d 

JJS*'**'?* forces, but Napoleon III, who had designs 

SJ!i!r?. ??* ^ intricate maze of international 

politicking Napoleon induced the Austrian Archduke Maximilian of 

5°^?*^°?^*^ the crown of a Mexican Empire under the aegis of 
S^SSfii J P^e^if cite rigged by the French troops In Mexico, 

Maximilian, with the blessing of the Pope and the support of Mexican 
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Centralists, ascended the throne of the ai?>ire of Mexico In 1864. His 
eznplve lasted only 3 years. Maximilian's policies managed to alienate 
conservatives without winning the support of Juarez' Liberals, who 
continued their guerrilla war against the French. When the US, freed 
iS?^^^®/®^*®^^ ^^^^^ ^egan to pressure Napoleon into 

Withdrawing French troops, the end of the Mexican monar<% was in slgiit. 
in i{Jt)7 the finplre collapsed, its erstvftille eii5)eror was unceremoniously 
Shot, and Mexico, under Juarez and the Constitution of I857, became 
once more a federal republic. 3 

3. Ibid. , 44-49; Martin and Lovett, Encyclopedia. 241-242. 



The death of Benito Juarez in 1872 raarlced the end of an era In 
Mexican history. The history of the Reform had given Mexico another 
national hero and a semblance of national political consciousness, 

^^f.SJ^i! i^^^ "^^^ proverty, misery, and econoilc 

and political dislocation. By this time Mexicans were ready to pay 
nearly any price for peace and order. Pjid the price they paid was a 
5®*^^, 221'^ centralized tyranny of Porfirio Diaz, which lasted 
from I070 to 1910. Diaz subordinated social problems to economic 
OTies and individual liberty to the prosperity of the national economy. 
Bventually, according to Porf Irian doctrine, national strength would 
reach the point where political democracy might be possible. Un- 
fortunately, the new prosperity touched only a fraction of the Mexican 
people— large landholders, financiers, and bureaucrats; the vast 
majority were exploited. By 1910 Diaz was in his eighties, and the 
political and economic fruits of his aging regime showed no signs of 
BOTe^haklng S people. Clearly the tree iiould need 

\' gS and Mexico, ^l-qq: Frank Tannenbaum, Mexico; The 
Struggle f or Peace and Bread (New York, I950), 46-48. 

The Revolution* that began under the leadership of Francisco 
Madero on 20 November 1910 was the point of departure for modem 
Mexico. Originally political— its watchword was "effective suffrage, 
no re-election —the Revolution evolved into a broad social movement, 
an emerging nationalism" expressing the struggle of the peasant 
masses for land and the right to participate in the government. The 
whole period of history from 19IO to the present is usually considered 
in the context of this struggle and la called the Revolution. 

The victory of Madero and his poorly clothed, poorly anned, poorly 
orgMilzed army was a surprise even to the revolutionists themselves. 
The Diaz regime, based on a largely mythical military power, collapsed, 
J?^ i®^' °^ senility. Madero was swept to power on the 

tide of a popular emotion which he symbolized but did not really under- 
stand. Well-intentioned but weak-willed and a poor administrator, 
Madero was deposed 2 years later in a counter-revolutionary coup by 
General Vlctoriano Huerta. .Madero himself was murdered and the Re- 
volution apparently died with him. But Htierta was unable to simpress 
all opposition. Undoubtedly, his task was made more difficult by the 
refusal of President Woodrow Wilson to recognize his government. 
Huerta was finally overthrown by the Revolutionary forces of Pancho 

Zapata, and Venustiano Carranza who pronmtly turned to 
squabbling among themselves for the succession. From this melee 
Carranza emerged victorious, and it was under Carranza that the social 
alas of the Revolution began to find expression, to wit: In 1917 a 

*The Revolution, begun in 1910 and still theoretically going on 
today; Is always capitalized by Mexicans to dignify It and distinguish 
It rrom a mere barracks tQ)rlslng. 
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new constitution was proclaimed. This document not only reiterated 
the liberal democratic concepts of the Constitution of 1857 but also 
embraced the ideals of Boclaa Justice then sweeping the world. 5 



5. Tannenbaum, Mexico , 49-62; Cline, PS and Mexico, 212-215. 



As president, Carranza was indifferent to the social Issues con- 
fronting him. Hla administration was characterized by oppression, 
graft, and violence. It ended with the murder of Carranza himself. 
A period of comparative peace followed under two revolutionary 
caudlllos , Alvaro Obregon and Plutarco Bllas Calles. Obrecon (1920- 
1924) began the process of professionalizing the army, encouraged the 
organization of labor, and recognized the need for agrarian reform. 
His successor, Calles — who, first as president then as Jefe maxlmo of 
the Revolution, was the most powerful figure in Mexico for^the next 
10 years — continued the refoms started by Obregon and, while con- 
solidating the power of the government, waged for a time a veritable 
war on poverty, disease, and Ignorance. In his later years Calles 
became more conservative, but by resisting the ten^tation to succeed 
himself in 1928 he contributed greatly to the transition toward con- 
stitutional government. In 1929 Calles created a political machine, 
which, as the Institutional Revolutionary Party (PRI), controls 
Mexican politics to this day.^ 



6. Tannenbaum, Mexico, 63-70; J. Fred Rippy, Latin America; A 

Modem History (Ann Arbor, 1958), klk; ^ aiA, ^'Mexico," MIS 70, 

sec 53, 3. 



In 1934, when the Revolution passed Into the care of Lazaro 
Cardenas, its social program approached its heyday. Cardenas' personal 
zeal was largely responsible for a quickening of the tempo of refoim 
to unsurpassed speeds. With great effectiveness he championed the 
causes of labor, land redistribution, subordination of the military, 
and economio nationalism. He organized a workers' militia, and by 
bringing the amy into the official party he made it share power with 
the civilian elements. His program for economic nationalism, which 
precipitated a crisis with the US, was the most spectacular event In 
an eventful and radical administration. By the time Cardenas made way 
for Avila Camacho in 1940, the day of the caudillo had pjissed, and 
Mexico was enjoying stable and progressive government. r 



7. Tannenbaum, Mexico , 71-77; Edwin Lieuwen, Arms and Politics 
in Latin America (Hew York, I960), 114, II5. 



Beginning with the administration of Avila Camacho the Revolution 
strayed from its leftist course and began to veer back toward the 
middle of the road. The governments following Cardenas were content 
to protect the social gains made during Cardenas' period and to extend 
the control of the civilian authority over the predatory militarism 
that had long plagued Mexico. But they tended to slow down the social 
welfare program in order to increase production, expand Investment, 
and check Inflation. In 1946 Miguel Aleman was elected president in 
the most peaceful election in Mexican history. Under Aleman an 
economic picture that had looked bleak a few years e£u:*lier began to 
brighten. Agriculture expanded to the point where food imports were 
almost eliminated; public works projects were constructed that In- 
creased irrigation and power; the nationals ^led petroleum Industry 
began to achieve efficiency; the debt to the expropriated US oil 
companies was paid; and the national transportation system was In^roved. 
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Adolf o Ruiz Cortlnes, the candidate of the official party, succeeded 
Aleman In 1952. His program differed little from Aleman's except for 
a campaign against the ubiquitous graft in Mexican government. The 
conservative trend In Mexican leadership continued with the election 
In 1958 of the present chief executive, Adolf o Lopez Mateos, Lopez 
took a strong stand against labor agitation early In his administration 
and has continued the policy of encouragement to foreign Investors and 
friendship with the US.o 



8. John P. Bannon and Peter M. Dunne, Latin America; An 
Historical Survey (rev ed, Milwaukee, 1958), 527 -53'"; (5) "(the Outlook 
for Mexico, " NIE ai-57, 13 Aug 57; Stanford University, Hispanic 
American Report . XII (May, Nov, 59, Feb 60) 134, 135, tkb, 649. 
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CoitmunlBm In Mexico 



Since connnunlsm Is not regarded as a serious internal threat In 
Mexico, the government has adopted a tolerant attitude toward it. 
Steraming from a mixture of democratic liberalism and Marxian socialism 
Inherited from the Revolution, this tolerance extends to the inter- 
national as well as the internal operations of communism, although 
there were portents of a stiffening attitude In 1959. Early In that 
year two Soviet embassy officials were ousted In connection with rail- 
road workers' strikes against the government. Shortly thereeifter 
members of a Chinese Communist acrobatic team were refused visas to 
enter the country. 

Though Mexican toleration of communism has made Mexico a haven 
for Red exiles and a base of operations for Communist propaganda 
activities, communism is a neglifiible factor in the political life of 
the country. The local Communists have some capability for embar- 
rassing the government through strikes and demonstrations, but no 
prospect of effecting a coup or winning a popular election. 

Mexican Communists are divided among three groups, only one of 
which, the People's Party (PP), a front organization, has any signifi- 
cant following. The PP, led by Vicente Lombardo Toledano, was esti- 
mated to have in 1957 between 85^000 and 100,000 members, of whom ap- 
proximately 10,000 were active. In 1952 Lombardo, running for president, 
polled slightly over 78,000 votes. Lombardo had adopted a soft policy 
calling for the unity of all elements in Mexican society to fight for 
the coxintry's independence and progress and the elimination of US 
iiT5>erialists and monopolies. This policy has meant qualified support 
for the government on domestic issues and unqualified opposition to 
Mexican cooperation, especially military cooperation, with the US in 
foreign affairs. Lombardo has consistently supported the USSR and 
opposed the US on International issues. 

The PF has some followlng"among Intellectuals, especially teachers 
and students, as well as among labor, agrarian organization, and the 
bureacracy, but the total of this support from these sources remains 
Inconsequential. Labor Is overwhelmingly antl -Communist. 

Not only does Mexico tolerate communism — there has been no antl- 
Comraunist legislation or serious security program — but the government 
party even subsidizes, to a modest degree, the activities of the PP. 
It has been surmised that the reasons for this policy are (1) to 
maintain the PP as a counterbalance to the rightist National Action 
Party (NAFI and (2) to maintain the appearance of multiparty democracy 
In Mexico.^ 



9u tCl/'Mexico," NIS 70, sec 57, 4-lOj ;s) NTE 81-57, 13 Aug 57, 
l-5i (S) f^t No. 7^1, US Emb, Mexico to Dept St4te, "Attainable 
Objeotlye^ of U.S. Policy In Mexico," 24 Dec 59, J. 
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Mexlco-irs Relations 



m« "5* Will always remain an intereeting question," writes Professor 

1??" two such distinct yet neighboring peoples, with bo 
many aifficulties between them have managed for more than a century 
a2 iu^®*.^^^^ peace, even if at times an uneasy peace." 

At the time of the Revolution the Mexican attitude toward the US was 
understandably one of fear and mistrust based on past humiliation, 
the bitter memory of a lost war, and the loss of half its territoJr 
Moreover, as an emerging nationalism the Revolution was almost in- 
evitably anti -foreign and, for special geographical and historical 
reasons, anti -US. Thus the Revolution posed a challenge to US diplo- 
macy; the response, oscillating between "watchful waiting" and blatant 
intervention, was often inadequately 



10. Tannenbaum, Mexico. 247-249. 



Henry Lane Wilson, US amJjassador to Mexico at the outbreak of the 
Revolution, acting without instructions from the State Department, did 
his best to discredit Madero. His connection with the Huerta coup and 
the subsequent murder of Madero has plagued his successors ever since, 
in spite of the ambassador, however, official policy was non-inter- 
ference, and President Taft withheld recognition of Huerta pending the 
settlement of claims. There the matter rested when Woodrow Wilson 
took over in 1913. Wilson, unmistakably hostile to Huerta, enunciated 
a policy of constitutional legitimacy: the US would not recognize a 
government that had come to power by unconstitutional methods. The 
president's atten5)ts to unseat Huerta— by nonrecognltlon, by direct 

^^i^^iJi and by the occupation of Vera Cruz— finally succeeded in 
iS^^'.^^J ^1? intervention did nothing to enhance US prestige south of 

Jlo Grande. Wilson »8 next escapade in Mexico was the Pershing 
expedition. Designed to chastise Pancho villa for his murderous raids 
against US nationals, the expedition, after failing to locate the 
elusive caudlllo, ended by increasing anti-US sentiment among all 
Mexican factions. It was quietly recalled in February 1917 when the 
war In Europe began to divert attention from Mexican problems. During 
the war Mexico remained neutral and used US solicitude over security 
and resources as a lever to obtain concessions in certain disputed 
matters. 



11. Cline, US and Mexico . 135-I62, I83-I86, 



Mexican-US relations between the two world wars revolved chiefly 
around the interpretation of article 27 of the Constitution of 1917 
This article annulled the titles to public lands acquired after I876 
and enunciated the doctrine, common in Iberian lands, that all subsoil 
properties belonged to the nation. Most deeply affected by these 
provisions were US nationals and US oil companies who had acquired 
frS ?fJ^® properties during the Diaz regime. In an effort to protect 
US citizens' interests in Mexico, the State Department made recogni- 
tion of the Obregon govertanent dependent upon a treaty promising that 
lands and properties acquired before the Constitution of 1917 would 
not l)e nationalized. Obregon refused these conditions, defending 
Mexican agrarian policy as both economic and humane. He agreed, 
however, to a conference of commissioners to exchange views. As a 
result of the understanding reached by the commissioners In 1923, the 
US recognized Obregon, and a short time later was sending ams and 
even conducted a bombing mission to help him squelch a rebellion in 
one or the provinces. Unfortunately, the gentlemen's agreement 
reached with Obregon was not binding upon his successor. President 
Calles. When Calles introduced a new petroeum code looking toward 
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tSS SSnShJ ?h^\^tI^^^2''m°^ industry, he precipitated a crisis 

nM^^^^^J^® *° ^^i"^ hostilities. At this 

point, when there was renewed sentiment for amed intervention, US 
rSii^l S^®'"®^ ^° Change course abruptly. With, the appointment of 
^Sat^^n^'^nr ?H to Mexico in 1927 there ^perceptible 

relaxation of the tensions that had built up. Morrow got the Mexican 
Government to accept the principle that the^oblis^Jnf of p^eslSn^ 
Drinc^BL^'^S^t^iSf °" J?^^^ successors, while the US^?IcoiS?zed 
^£4! .t^* the ovmershlp of subsoil deposits was vested in the 
Stl^bor.i'l2 beginning of the transition toward the "good 

Am*.^ii?\J^iK^ST%^5^J^^^? 189-213; Graham H. Stuart, Latin 
America and the Uni ted States fNew York, 1955), 162,163. ^ 



M^L^^^}"^^^^^ ^^-^ prevailed over the Rio Grande following 
the Morrow mission was shattered by Lazaro Cardenas in 19^3 with his 

^he'^t^f IS'S^i?".?^ ^pe?ties!^^n"^exico' 
^nSn«t^^Si« ? expropriation decree, I8 March 1938, became a milestone 
o?T«?^ LjSni??T5^®"^S ^^y- M^^l^ans hailed it as the beginnlns 
Ser^ ?hp ttS Independence, and Cardenas became a national folk 
21^* ! 5^ congaanies charged robbery and appealed to their 
Soverni^nt for help By this time, however, the good neighbor policy 
^ ^' Roosevelt'^seemed deteLlned^ 

S^S^iu PS°"^ses with deeds. The good neighbor policy virtually 
precluded the forceful protection of American properties iS La^^ 
^ tirAT??i^''^^^J5''!:f' sood Will of Mexlco'^was becoSiS^^Ssential 
^nn^«^if« i^"^ ^S"* ^ April 1938 Roosevelt stated that US oil 

receive a settlement but that under no circumstances 
l^fs Pr^'^Sfn ^^^^^^''f.^^ ^^"^^^^ their expropriated 

iStly onXJ5'SwS li ""^^ «°«P«»ie8 with holdings in Mexico were 



13. Cline, US and Mexico . 234-250. 



mn^i-«iJ^®!?^??!>,5^''l5?^'?^ of US-Mexican relations, the possibility of 
military collaboration in 1940 seemed remote. Nevertheless Mexiro 

pIrJnIr o?^?hf os'ln'^H^^"^^ 'T'^^ ^^"^'^ 8pec?I?5r'?r4n"I?^i'?e 
broS of? eeonnSfn^f^.r'' ^"S* August 194l Mexico 

^nH^?S3if J^^^Ji®''® Germany by closing the Geiroan con- 

consulates in Germany. The following 
^ ^ ^^^^^^ possible fifth-column 

activity. In November 1941 the US and Mexico signed a general asree- 
^^Jj^.M^i''^ ^l^^^^^^P the ancient problem of agrarian cS a^d 
established a procedure for settling the oil controversy. The 
Mfv?!?^I^J^ .^^25 of this agreement is obvious. On 8 December 1941 
in l^v l^f afL^'r^^f ' "i'^ Japan and impounded Axis funds, ihen 
mLv?? i?^?' Geman submarines had torpedoed two Mexican tankers, 

^l4P MfvJi^'"?? ^'r- By signing the United Nations Pact on l4 June 
4cSc slSIe."^ "^"^ ^"^^ democracies in a full moi^l, military, 

T*. .nUfJi^fn® contribution to the Allied war effort was substantial. 
It consisted mainly of providing raw materials-lead, mercury zinc 

a?^r?A.fSf f^^^?^^ US iar inSSstrl^s, bSt'it 

« nLw^^f®? supplying laborers and armed forces. One squadron of 
Ph?l?n5^inn^*^?„^iJ ^Sr?' Squadron 201, saw combat duty ±n the 
i^iK^P??n;i- ^ the diplomatic field, Mexico played a prominent role 
iL^p^-fnfJrJ to tighten up the inter-American system preliminary to 
Ihl tltl ril^t^\''l ^ r^"^? organization. The Shoice of Mexlco^as 
tne Site for the Inter-American Conference of February-March 1945 
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(Chapultapec Conference) was symbolic of Mexico's increased prestige 
and icportance in American and international affairs. 1^ 



14. Cllne, US and Mexico . 265-282. 



Durlne his visit to the US in 1959 President Lopez Mateos well 
summarized Mexico's international outlook when he said: "For Mexico 
as for all Latin America the greatest problem is relations with the 
United States. But for Mexico this is becoming less and less of a 
problem". On its part, the US, by recognizins Mexico's problems and 
aspirations, has contributed to a friendly partnership that has grown 
stronger since the end of the war. And as the stresses and strains 
that existed between the two nelchbors have been eliminated, Mexico 
has shown increasing signs of expanding its influence in the Spanish- 
speaking world and its leadership in the hemisphere. It played the 
role of go-between at the Rio Conference of 1947. When the conference 
was deadlocked between the US view that only .a treaty of political- 
military arrangements should be made and the Latin American position 
that economic matters should be threshed out first, the Mexicans came 
up with the magic formula — a separate conference on economic affairs — 
that broke the deadlock. At the Bogota Conference in 1948 Mexico again 
played a leading role, stressing the thesis that hemispheric peace 
rested on raised standards of living. In the UN, too, Mexico has 
stoutly upheld the small-nation viewpoint. 15 



15. New York Times . 13 Oct 59i 4; Cllne, US and Mexico . 1, 2, 
297-406. 



Today, US-Mexican relations are friendlier than ever. Most of 
Mexico's exports go to the US and most of its imports come from the 
US. Moreover, US investment Mexico totals about $800 million and 
is increasing by $50 million a year. In the hemisphere Mexico is 
recognized as one of the leaders in the Latin American world. Its 
only trouble with a Latin American nation was over a minor border 
incident in which Mexican fishing boats were strafed by Guatemalan 
planes early in 1959. This issue was settled amicably in September 
after relations between the two neighbors had been severed for 8 months. 

In the cold war Mexico seems committed to an independent though 
generally pro -Western policy. It has steadfastly refused to sign a 
bilateral military agreement with the US and has never accepted a US 
military mission (or any foreign mission), and it was the only Latin 
American country that failed to endorse the antl -Communist resolution 
adopted at Caracas in 1954. Yet Mexico signed the Rio Treaty and 
supports, morally at least, the idea of hemisphere defense. At a 
meeting of the UN Economic and Social Conference in 1951 Mexico 
countered Russian -inspired charges that the economic difficulties of 
Latin American were caused by "iii5)erialist re -armament by the United 
States," The Mexican army has adopted US training techniques and US 
doctrine. Finally, though Mexico maintains diplomatic relations with 
Poland, Czechoslovakia, and the USSR, and the Bloc countries are 
currently engaged in a vigorous con^jaign to expand their trade with 
Mexico (illustrated by the Mlkoyan visit in 1959), Mexico has neither 
accepted economic aid from nor significantly Increased its trade with 
the Bloc. 16 



l6. Cllne, US and Mexico , 1, 405; (S) DSD (ASD/ISA files), 
"Mutual Security PwJgralv Fiscal Year 19^0 Estimates, Latin America," 
19 Feb 59, l65>l66i (S) (DSD (OSD/ISA files;, "Mutual Security Program: 
Fiscal year 1961 Estimates, Military Assistance Functional Presentation," 
2 Mar 60, «6r; Stanford U, HAR, XII (Nov 59), 478; (S) NIE 81-57, 13 
AUG 57, 8; (C) SIS 70, sec 557 34, 35. 
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US-Mexican Military Relations and Aid to Mexico 



The menace of totalltarlanlani signaled by Hitler's rarapeige in 
Burope and Japan's voracious expansion In Asia, posing as it did a 
comnon threat to the Westezn Hemisphere, was the ic^ietus for the 
beginning of military collaboration between Mexico and the US. 

In June 1940 the State Department held exploratory conversations 
with the Mexican ambassador to deteiroine the poBSibilltles for concrete 
hemisphere defense measures. These discussions elicited the require- 
ments of each country; Mexico needed equipment and munitions, ^rtilch 
In the past had been obtained from Europe ; the US needed Mexican air- 
fields for air coinminleatlons with Panama. Attei^pts to conclude flnn 
agreements, however, were frustrated by internal as well as inter- 
national politics. Within Mexico the pressure of public opinion in 
the election year of 1940 precluded any formal alliance with the US. 
Also the two countries had not yet resolved problems raised by Mexico's 
expropriation of US property in Mexico. However, when in November 
1941 the US and Mexico reached agreement on the oil issue, the course 
of military collaboration became smoother. Talks that had originally 
taken the form of interchanges between the military and naval attaches 
of each country now evolved into an extensive military partnership. 
A few weeks after Pearl Harbor the Mexican Senate assented to an air- 
field agreement, and on 12 January 1942 It was publicly announced that 
the two governments had decided to establish a Joint Mexican-United 
States Defense Commission. 



17. Stetson Conn and Byron S. Fairchild, "The Framework of 
Hemisphere Defense" (galley proofs of unpublished MS in OCMH files), 
334-3M. 



The Commission never assumed the broad character of the Canadian - 
US Board of Defense. It considered a much narrower range of technical 
and immediate problems, including the defense of the two Calif omlas, 
the construction of air bases, and the disposition of lend-lease aid 
to Mexico, which began In 1943 and was designed principally to further 
Internal security. 

Prom a US stanc^oint internal security was the most serious 
problem facing Mexico. Vigorous Axis fifth-column activities were 
being channeled through the Spanish Palange to the Mexican 
Slnarqulstas . a group of rightist Mexican anti Revolutionaries. The 
Sinarquista movement— under vrtxich flourished a variety of subversive. 
Fascist elements — appealed mainly to peasants, whom the Revolution had 
not benefited, £uid was supported by Axis funds. At the outbreak of 
World War II the movement claimed a membership of one million. Yet 
despite the existence of this internal threat and Mexican synqpathy 
with the ideal of hemispheric cooperation, the Mexican Oovemment, 
always wary of US ties, remained reluctant to seek financial aid from 
the US. Between 1935 and 1939 the US licensed $7.75 million worth of 
munitions for export to Mexico, apparently on a strictly cash basis. 
Moreover, Mexico was one of only four Latin American republics that by 
the beginning of 1941 had not submitted a list of azns requirements to 
the War Department . J-o 



18. Conn and Fairchild MS, 341-344, 352, 353l Cllne, US and 
Mexico , 293 t 294; World Peace Foundations, Documents on American 
Fg^isn Relations July 1939-June 1940 . Jones and Myers, ed, tBoston, 
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The outbreak of war In Europe found Mexico's war machine sadly 
in need of equipment and training. It had a few vessels of Spanish 
meuiufacture and several old US planes. Thus, when the shadows of war 
began to darlcen the hemisphere itself, and after the oil settlement 
had removed the last obstacle to cooperation, Mexico began to relax 
its position of not accepting US credits. It signed its first agree- 
ment on 27 March 1942, more thein a year after lend-lease was enacted. 
The first credit was limited to $10 million, but the final agreement 
of l8 March 19^3 increased it to $40 million. Under the terms of the 
l.^rd-lease a^^reement Mexico got the privilege of buying at a 6? per 
c^-* t discount any of the items transferred. After the war Mexico 
cVi^ided to keep rll the equipment it had acquired, amounting to about 
million in all. By 1949 it had paid the agreed price; the final 
ri ittlement was signed on 24 February 1951.^9 



19. Conn and Falrchlld MS, 353; Cline, US and Mexico , 277, US 
House, "Thirty-second Report to Congress on Lend -Lease Operaticna'* 
(House Doc. No. 277* 32d Cong, Ist sess: Washington, 1931), 26; (C) 
MS, Army Industrial College (OCMH files), seminar on "In^licati«')ns of 
Export of Munitions to Other American Repbulics," 21 Dec 44, table ff 
32 (AM). 



Lend-lease shipments, the military side handled through the 
Joint Mexican-US Defense Commission, were restricted by (1) the 
interpretation of the act by the Lend-Lease Administration and (2) 
the ability of the US to furnish the requested material, which often 
Included the very things In short supply in the US. Nevertheless, US 
aid did begin to flow to Mexico in 1943. Almost half of the authorized 
dollar value of lend-lease aid was for aircraft and aeronautical 
equipment ($l6 million). A total of 305 aircraft of various types 
was transferred to the Mexican array. The number consisted mainly of 
trainers but included 25 P-46'8 for the 201st Squadron and 30 Douglas 
light bombers for antisubmarine patrols emd escort duty. Other 
ln5>ortant Items authorized for lend-lease aid were ordnance and 
ordnance stores ($8 million); tanks and other vehicles ($3 million); 
vessels and other craft ($3.3 million); testing and reconditioning 
($2.7 million); and miscellaneous military equipment ($2.6 million). 
Training programs in US service schools for members of the Mexican 
armed forces, and important feature of defense aid, were also paid for 
out of lend-lease funds. 20 



20. Conn and Falrchlld MS, 355; US House, Rpt on Lend-Lease, 
1951, App I (b). 
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Post-war Military Policy 



In the post-war period Mexico returned to the nonagsresslve, 
unconsnltted military policy that had been reluctantly Interrupted 
during the war. Its defense expenditures have not been predicated on 
the need tc repel external aQsresslon> and it has sought to avoid 
international coraraltments. Mexico supported collective action in 
Korea but refused a UN request for troops. In the Suez crisis of 
1956 it followed the same policy: approval in principal, no military 
support. Regardin£5 US military assistance programs, Mexico, until 
recsntly, has taken a negative attitude. Mexican officials were plainly 
relieved when no agreement was reached on a nwtual defense assistance 
pa. It In 1952. Mexican cooperation in the joint defense conmisslon 
hd.3 been politely nominal since 1956. As of April 1939 the commission 
had held no meetings for 2 years. 21 



21. (C) NIS 70, sec 55* 3'^-35. 



Although since the end of the war Mexico has accepted both 
military and economic aid from the US, this aid has been almost ex- 
clusively economic assistance in the form of loans. Under the Surplus 
Property Act Mexico did receive almost $21 million worth of military 
equipment. Between fiscal 19^ and fiscal 1959» however, Mexico was 
pTOgramraed for only $3-5 million in military aid compared with $4l6.9 
million in economic aid. Economic assistance, dating from 19^6, has 
consisted mainly of loans from the Export-Import Bank ($297 million) 
and money expended In the program for the eradication of hoof and mouth 
disease ($93 million). Since 1952 Mexico has participated in the 
technical cooperation program and had received $6,3 million by 1959. 
Grant military aid did not begin until 1958. By the end of 1959 Mexico 
had received $1.1 million of the $3.5 million approved. The program 
for FY i960 called for military aid of $3.3 million, $3.0 million 
for credit financing of milita«y sales and $3^7 > 000 for training. It 
is worth noting that the total military aid to Mexico during the 
fiscal period 1946-1959 was only 1 per cent of the total military aid 
to Latin America. On the other hand* economic aid ($4l6.9 million) 
represented almost 12 per cent of the total for Latin America for the 
same period. ^2 



22. (TS) Table, "Current Foreign Military Aid Programs," End to 
■memo, JMAC ta SecA, SecNav, and SecCP, 9 Nov 48; (C) ICA, "U.S. Exter- 
nal Assistaiioe," 16 Mar 60, 5^, 68; (S) OSD (.^D/ISA files), "Mutual 
Security Pi^gram: Fiscal Year 196I Fstlmates, Military Assistance 
Functional Presentation," 2 Mai* 60, 262; NIS 70, sec 55* 3^-35. 



Aimed Forces 

"Probably no country in Latin America," says Lieuwen, "has suffered 
longer and more deeply than Mexico from the curse of predatory mili- 
tarism. " The period from independence to the Revolution was a period 
of military violence during vrtiich political processes were at the 
mercy of parasitic military bands and military adventurers like Santa 
Anna, who made and unmade governments for 30 years. During his long 
dictatorship Porflrio Diaz managed, by craft, patience, bribery, and 
violence, to Instill some discipline in the officer corps, but failed 
to create an efficient or loyal fighting force. On the eve of the 
Revolution the Mexican Amy consisted of 4,000 officers and 20,000 
men. Its missions were to quiet internal opposition and to perpetuate 
Diaz in power; It failed in both. 
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Although the Revolution destroyed the regular army, it by no 
means eradicated militarism. Instead of a national army Mexico suf- 
fered under a whole series of revolutionary annies led by caudlllos 
like Villa, whose private army was larger than Diaz. By 1920 .there 
were some SO, 000 men under arms in Mexico. During the next 20 years, 
however, the Mexican Army, which had been one of the most political 
and nonprofessional in Latin America, became one of the most non- 
political and professional. This reform was largely the work of Presi- 
dents Obregon, Calles, and Cardenas, and a young general, Joaquin Amaro. 
By 1930 the amy had been cut to 50,000 and military expenditures 
slashed from 107 million pesos to JO million. Cardenas even took the 
pracaution of building up labor and agrarian militias as counteipolses 
to \;he regular array, vAilch he enployed extensively in educational and 
puallc-works roles. Cardenas' successor, Avila Camacho, himself a 
general, delivered the coup de crace to politically minded generals 
shortly after his inauguration in 19^ when he dropped the military 
from the government party, disbanded the military bloc in Congress, 
and "retired" a number of political generals. 23 



23. Lieuwen, Arms and Politics » 101-121. 



In 1940 the estimated strength of the amed forces was 10,000 
officers and 53*000 men of whom 10,000 were acSmlnistrative personnel. 
During the past 20 years the strength has been maintained at approxi- 
mately the same level. During the recent period of economic and 
population growth in Mexico the aimed forces have received a declining 
percentage of the national budget as the following table shows: 



For the purpose of evaluating these figures it Is Instructive to 
coin)are them with similar figures for other Latin American nations. 



24. (C) NIS 70, sec 65, Jun 58, 73. 



For instance, compared with the defense percentage of total budget for 
Mexico, the same percentage for all Latin American countries from 
1949 through 1955# according to a State Department source, ranged 
between 18 and 21 per cent. Also interesting is the fact that for the 
years 1957, 1958, and 1959, Mexican defense expenditures represented 
only 0.8 per cent of the gross national product (ONP). In Latin 
America only Costa Rica (0.4 per cent) and Panama (0.6 per cent), 
which have no amies > had lower ratios of defense expenditures to 
ONP. 25 ^ 



Mexican National Expenditures (in million pesos) 



Total Gross Defense (and Defense ^ of 

Expenditures Military Total 

Industry) 



1939 
1943 
19^7 
1951 
1952 
1953 
1954 




1955 
195$ 
1957 
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25. vC) Dept of State, "kn Evaluation of Latin American Amament 
Expenditure a," Int Rpt No. 6986, 14 Sep 55, App, table 1; (C) ICA, 
"Defense Expenditures of Selected Countries of the Pree-Worid» * Back- 
ground Paper 3-17, 24 Feb 60, ^. 
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26. Cline, US and Mexico . 277; (C) NIS 70, sec 55i 3^, 35; (S) 
ASD/ISA, "Mexico," Briefing Book, Off^ce^ Reg Dir Western Hemlspnere. 



27. Lieuwen, Anns and Politlca, 119; (S) Rpt No. 7^1 > 24 Dec 59, 

5, 6. 
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NICARAGUA 



Historical Outline 



Nicaragua is the largest of the Central American countries, with 
an area of 57,000 square miles. Most of the country Is relatively 
low-lying, but there Is an area of highlands In the central part made 
by two ranges of the Cordilleras that traverse the country In a south- 
easterly direction. The climate Is predominantly tropical. The 
Atlantic lowlands have a very heavy rainfall j averaging 150 Inches 
annually; as a result they are densely forested and thinly populated, 
the Inhabitants consisting of some Indian tribes in the isolated 
northeastern comer and, elsewhere along the coast, mostly of English- 
speaking Negroes. By contrast, the Pacific lowlands, with an annual 
rainfall of 80 Inches, constitute the country's most important agri- 
cultural area and have concentrated In them the great majority of 
Nicaragua's 1.4 million inhabitants. Prom this circumstance arises 
the paradox of crowded conditions In the Central American country with 
the lowest population density. The Nlcaraguans are mainly of mixed 
Spanish and Indian extraction, with the rfttlo of European to Indian 
blood corresponding roughly to the social status of the individual, 
in descending 03?der, The principal crops are cotton, coffee, sesame, 
sugar, rice, com, and beans. The central . highlands are occupied by 
snell farmers who raise coffee as a main cash crop, Nicaragua's 
literacy rate is 40 per cent.i 

1. (S) ASD/ISA, "Nicaragua," Briefing Book, Office, Reg. Dlr 
We stem Hemisphere; (S) OSD (ASD/ISA files), "Mutual Security Program: 
Fiscal Year 1961 Estimates, Military Assistance Functional Fresenta- 



tion, 2 Mar 60, facing 263; Dana Gardner Munro, The Latin A merican 
Republics; A History (2d ed.. New York, c. 1950); J,V. tiannon and 
F.M, Dunne, Latin America; An Historical Survey (rev. ed., Milwaukee, 
1950); John p. Mortz, Central Aiherlca: The Grills an d the Challenge 
(Chapel Hill, c. 1959) « ^ 



Like its sister Central American republics, Nicaragua was a pro- 
vince of the Captaincy General of Guatemala In colonial times and 
severed its connection with: Spain in 1821 along with the rest of the 
Captaincy General. Like than too, after being briefly annexed to 
Mexico, Nicaragua was a member of the Uhlted Provinces of Central 
America until that federation collapsed about I839, Thereafter until 
the ouster of the American filibuster William Walker in the l850's, 
the country was torn by constant strife between Its Conservatives and 
Liberals, in the polarization of political life between these two 
parties all differences of policy or principle were early lost sight 
of in what became simply a regional feud between the two chief cities. 
Granada was the Conservative center, and Leon that of the Liberals, 
and the accident of birthplace determined the politics of most 
individuals. There were, to be sure, a few level-headed leaders In 
both cities who endeavored to bring about hamony, but their efforts 
were frustrated by popular hatreds and the machinations of military 
leaders who profited from the continuance of disorder. The heads of 
the army, rather than the numerous chiefs of state who succeeded one 
another for 2-year terms, were the real rulers of the country. Casto 
Ponseca, a Liberal, was commetndante de armas until 1845. in that year 
the Conservatives, with their aiiiesTrom Honduras and El Salvador, 
barbarously sacked Leon and killed many of its inhabitants. The 
Conservatives then moved the capital to Masaya, and subsequently to 
Jtenagua. A few years later, however, the capital was re-established 
Sv Leon by the new commandante de annas. Trinidad Munoz, who betrayed 
his Conservative supporters. iSTiySl the Conservatives regained power, 
with the help of Honduras and Costa Rica, and subjected the Liberals 
to such a repressive regime that the people of Leon revolted in 1854. 
When the Guatemalan dictator Carrera intervened on the Conservative 
side, the Nlcaraguan Liberals turned for help to William Walker and his 
band of filibusters recruited In the united States. 
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Walker came to Nicaragua in June l855 v/lth 58 men. In October he 
seized Granada by surprise attack. The Conservative leaders, though 
their army was undefeated, made peace in order to save their families 
from mistreatment. A Conservative became president, but VJalker was 
made commander of the army. Disbanding the native troops, the fili- 
buster leader soon made it clear that he proposed to rule the country 
with his "American Phalanx"; and in 1856, after the leaders of both 
parties had started a revolt against him, he had himself elected 
President of Nicaragua. By this time hundreds of adventurers were 
coming to Nicaragua to Join his forces. His activities aroused much 
Interest In the US, both because they seemed likely to defeat British 
efforts to obtain control of the canal route across Nicaragua and be- 
cause many persons in the South hoped that he would eventually bring 
Nicaragua Into the Union as a new slave state. 

walker's most useful ally was the Accessory Transit Company. He 
made the mistake, however, of supporting a group within tW.s coi!?>any 
that was trying to wrest control from Its former president, Cornelius 
Vanderbllt; and when he canceled the company's concession and granted 
a new one to his friends, Vanderbllt quickly avenged himself. By this 
time armies from all the other Central American states, as well as 
forces representing both parties In Nicaragua, were marching against 
the Intruders. While Walker was preparing to mal<e a stand against 
these enemies in western Nicaragua, Vanderbllt >s steamers on the San 
Ju^.i River and Lake Nicaragua helped the Costa Rican forces to cut off 
m.3 communications with New York. The filibusters held out against 
ove-n/helming odds for several months; but they lost heavily from 
dissase and desertion, and on 1 May I857 Walker surrendered to the 
coni^iander of an American warship, (Twice in the next 3 years he 
attempted to return to Central America with filibustering expeditions. 

ended when he was captured and executed In northern Honduras 

In 1860.} 

Nicaraguan Conservatives and Liberals had Joined forces in the 
right against Walker. With the-^llmination of the common enemy, it 
seemed probable that they would resume their normal feuding. A new 
basis for Joint action arose, however, when Costa Rica attempted to 
take advantage of the situation to retain possession of territory that 
Nicaragua claimed along the San Juan River. In the understanding 
reached between the two parties Maximo Jerez, the leader of the 
Liberals, consented to the establishment of a Conservative government 
under Tomas Martinez. 



Thus began a long period of relative peace and good government 
under the control of the Conservative party. The Granada aristocracy 
was a homogeneous, well -organized group, and its leaders, following 
a conciliatory policy toward the Liberals, succeeded one another in 
the presidency by agreement. Though Nicaragua's material wealth was 
very much less than that of its neighbors Guatemala and El Salvador, 
it made material progress under the Conservative rule. In the course 
of time, however, the people of Leon and the country at large found 
the prolonged dominatipn of one small group increasingly wearisome. 
In 1893, when the first serious dissension within the oligarchy 
oco u?red, conditions were ripe for the successful Liberal revolt of 
that year, headed by a young leader from Managua named Jose Santos 
Zelaya. 

Within a few years Zelaya had established a despotic and corrupt 
dictatorship. The more militant Conservative leaders revolted time 
and time again but were always defeated. By the turn of the century 
Zelaya was challenging the contemporaneous Guatemalan dictator, 
Estrada Cabrera, as the dominant figure In Central American politics. 
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nnr»i-,.?i!\^^ Roosevelt corollary to the Monroe 

Doctrine the US began to take an Increased Interest In Central America 
fanto^' conditions m the region were f S f satl^ 

pn^mJI^^r^v,^^^^'^?^'^ republics, except C^ta Sea 

ov^thrnS S?fi^%^2 ^^^^ ^^e^'ly awaiting L opportSuty to 

Seamed revolt q?S^/fHo ^^^^ *^?y only hope to ^so 

oyarmea revolt. Since the customary method of startinR a revolution 

«oSn^S.°^of {? arms and a base for operations in some n^ghborl^ 

Se^ S'u^?SLSST^T"^f ^"^^ neighboring go^mments 

^^""^^^ Inclined in such circumstances to 

oilL °^ «^iles from neighboring sStIs in 

order to make Its own position more secure. This practice not onlv 

p^?!?^^/^^^'^^^"^^^^^' ^^^^^^ frequent inte?SttloSIl Sars^ 
o?ie^LnL2^f ""^/°rf^en lives and property during tSeS^ dltS^ders 

S^S^^f a^?S?JiS\^°^^ -^^^ and 

In 1906 Regalsdo, the Minister of War of El Salvador, provoked 

La?^s?1s?rada^L5SlS*r^ T S^^^^^^ giving aid to 4 ?evo?uWon 
stliador J»? ?h« Honduras was drawn in on the side of El 

US^d Sex?co ? SS^^^'^h"^? f''''" stopped by Joint mediation of the 
A«^f^mJ S: ^ ^^^^^ ^ general' Central American confer- 

?°^f ' ^^°Pt treaties that would prevent 

t^^l^ affairs in the future. This meeting accomplished little 
hov3ver, because Zelaya not only refused to attend, but attacked' 
J^r-^Mf??.^''^ ^''S^i^f^ ^^i^^^ Missel r>avila as' president Sere 
El '^aiS^d^^n'^^'^^^i?'' attempted to foment a devolution in 
ri-Siw°'^\^PP*'='S"*^y *»0Ping to pave the way for a new union of 
resist hJ^^ni^S^"^!"* leadership. When Ouatemala^repa?ed to 

Sffi^d theli imminent. Again the US and Mexico 

mediation, and this time Zelaya was compelled bv dlnio- 

3?«J,«r?Sf'''*%J? ^'•f^ ^^"^ representatives to SShi^lSonto^ 
discuss the settlement of all outstanding Central AmericaS problems . 

were rPnr>^t!nJ^*°^^°5?^5''^''''® ^ ^^^'^ ' a* "^^^^ all five republics 
JSrLrthara?? in?f^«^? ^ T.^^" 2^ Important treaties. It was 
ISb^tted in ?,^fr^*i°"^^ disputes m Central America should be 
?U^!r!r^ ^2 future to a permanent court consisting of one ludee 
il^ t ?.^4^^^^' 2*5^^ provisions called for Honduras? Sp tS that 
1^ thP stronger neighbors, to be Neutralized and 

rl?u^eL f^L^?^!'l^''*2 *° restrict the activities of pollticar 
mln?"ol%^?S?ut*?SnS^^ ^^-^^ —age- 

The new treaties might have assured peace if the sicnatorv rrr^^^r^ 

?Isplcttd tSif '7.?r^ 2e?aya nor EstS^a'^abrerr" 

EfsaJJador Stii fiif^L'^Se^'^"^^ aid revolutionary attempts in 
cent his "^''al forces were ordered to Inter- 

cept nis llllbusterlng expeditions. On the other hand both t?i 

llva^s TiJ^'^lT^^^ were accused of aiding a ?e?Sution'agalnst 
h^rn^hi.^. ^' President of Honduras, and this affair woSld have 
Sev!^f hS countries If the uSLd sJaterind 

Me. . CO had not made strong representations. The matter was referred 

^^^^^^^ American court, which absolvid 
?rJeS Sfar°?hS*^ ffS? agalnst'them. imfoJ^SSately, 

of tSrfS^^^S political considerations rather than the welKht 
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Relations between the US and Nicaragua had by this time deterio- 
rated Beriously, for there had "oeen disputes over claims and other 
matters as well as I'riction arising from Zelaya's violations of the 
1907 treaties. The authorities at Washington were thus predisposed 
to sympathize with a revolution that started on the east coast of 
Nicaragua in 1909j and they openly took sides when the government's 
forces executed two American soldiers of fortune who were in the 
revolutionists' employ. Secretary Knox told the Nicaraguan charge 
d'affaires that the Zelaya regime was "a blot upon the history of 
Nicaragua" and expressed the conviction that the revolution repre- 
sented "the Ideals and the will of a majority of the Nicaraguan 
people." Diplomatic relations were broken off, and were not resumed 
even after Zelaya resigned the presidency in favor of Dr. Jose Madriz, 
a generally respected liberal from Leon. When the revolutionists 
were defeated in the interior and driven back to their original base 
at Blueflelds, the American naval commander refused to permit the 
government forces to attack" them there, on the ground that fighting 
in the tovm would destroy the property of Americans and other foreigners. 
Soon afterward. In August 1910, Madriz' regime collapsed, chiefly be- 
cause its supporters felt that the attitude of the US made their • 
cause noiseless. 

The victorloixs revolutionists set up a government at Managua, 
but It was soon clear that their regime vras not likely to survive 
without outside help. It was headed by General Juan J, Estrada, 
formerly Zelaya's governor at Blueflelds, who had been promised the 
provisional presidency as an inducement to join the revolution with 
the troops under his command. One of his principal advisers was 
another Liberal, General Jose Haria Moncada, who had been a personal 
enemy of Zelaya. The other leaders of the revolution, and the over- 
whelming majority of the victorious array, were Conservatives. Their 
most popular chieftain was General Eralllano Chamorro, the hero of 
many past revolts, but there were rival factions headed by General 
Luis Mena and by Adolf 0 Diaz. The group In power was thus weakened 
by Internal dissensions and raulyaal distrust, while the Liberals were 
still strong numerically and united in their desire to regain control. 
It was only through the good offices of the representative of the tJS, 
Thomas C. Dawson, that the revolutionary leaders were persuaded to 
accept a pr'^gram under which Estrada became president and Diaz vice- 
president for a 2-year term. At the same time they agreed that the 
pressing question of foreign claims should be dealt with by a com- 
mission in which the US should participate and that a foreign loan, 
secured by a customs collectorshlp, should be obtained to relieve the 
desperate financial situation. 

A treaty providing for the customs collectorshlp was signed on 
6 June 1911. It was never ratified, because the US Senate withheld its 
approval; but while it was still pending, two New York banking firms 
that had obtained the contract for the proposed bond issue made a 
small short-term loan to meet Nicaragua's most pressing needs. To 
secure this, they established a customs collectorshlp under an American 
citizen named by them and approved by the Department of State. They 
aleo helped Nicaragua to establish a national bank and to reform the 
depreciated paper currency, and acted as agents of the republic in 
making an agreement to resume service at a reduced rate of interest 
on a loan that Zelaya had obtained in 1909 from a British syndicate. 
The American bankers were thus deeply involved in the situation v;hen 
the failure of the treaty made the proposed larger loan impossible. 
Nicaragua could not repay the advances already made, and in fact 
required several further small advances during the next two years. 
The customs collectorshlp was continued, and in 1913 the bankers 
bought a 51 per cent interest In the national bank and in the national 
railroad, both of which they were already managing. 
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Meanwhile, factional rivalries made the political situation worse 
Seven American soldiers were killed In the fighting between government 
forces and revolters in 1912. A legation guard of about a hundred US 
Marines was statioied at Managua in that year; it was to remain for 
the next 13 years. This small force was regarded in Nicaragua as a 
symbol of the determination of the US to uphold the existing govern- 
ment, and its presence helped the Conservative party to remain In 
power despite growing opposition. The American minister Informed the 
Liberal candidate forthe presidential term beginning in 1917 that he 
would not be recognized If elected. 

The Uhited States sought by its intervention in Nicaragua not 
only to promote peace within the republic and In Central America as a 
whole, but to improve the disorganized condition of the government's 
finances and thus to remove one possible cause of intervention by 
other foreign nations. Despite the failure of the loan treaty, upon 
«^ch the whole program had rested, something was acccxnpllshed. An 
efficient customs service was created, the fluctuating and rapidly 
depreciating paper currency was stabilized, and service on the British 
debt. In default after the revolution, was resumed. The government 
nevertheless was constantly in financial difficulties, and payments 
for supplies and salaries were greatly in arrears. When the European 
war temporarily dislocated the country's commerce in 191^* both the 
New York bankers and the English bondholders were compelled to agree 
to a suspension of payments due them, and even the nevf currency 
system seemed about to brecUc down. 

Partly with the idea of affording some financial relief to the 
Nlearaguan government, the US entered into the Bryan -Chamorro Treaty 
of 19l5j which provided for the payment of $3, OCX), 000 to Nicaragua in 
return for the exclusive right to construct a transisthraian canal in 
her territory. The US was also to obtain naval bases in the Gulf of 
Ponseca and on the Com Islands in the Caribbean Sea. This agreement 
brought angry protests from Costa Rica and £1 Ssdvador. Costa Rica 
maintained that it had a righl^ to be consulted before Nicaragua made 
any grant for canal purposes in the San Juan River, and pointed out 
that this right had been specifically affirmed by President Cleveland 
when he arbitrated a boundary dispute between Nicaragua and Costa 
Rica in 1888. £1 Salvador claimed that a naval base in the Gulf of 
FOnseca would in^eril Nicaragua's neighbors and also that the waters 
of the gulf belonged Jointly to the three states bordering upon it. 
After futile protests to Nicaragua and to the US, these two countries 
brought suits against Nicaragua in the Central American Court of 
Justice. Both obtained decisions condemning Nicaragua's action in 
entering into the treaty, but not declaring the treaty itself invalid. 

The US and Nlcaragi'.a refused to rocognize the Court's right to 
pass Judgment in the matter, and NicarL^gua soon afterward denounced 
the convention under which the Court operated. An iii5)ortant part of 
the peace machinery set up by the 1907 treaties thus disappeared. 
The Coxirt had accoqillshed little of value in 10 years of existence, 
but it was unfortunate that the US should have been partly responsible 
for its demise. The naval bases contemplated by the Bryan -Chamorro 
Treaty were never established, and there is no immediate prospect that 
the canal will be built. 

The $3,000,000 was paid to Nicaragua, but only after a long dis- 
pute regarding the way it would be used. The bankers, relying on 
promises by Nicaragua, maintained that their claims and those of the 
British bondholders should be paid first, but the Department of State 
insisted that other American creditors should have equal consideration 
A eon^romise was finally reached in the Financial Flan of 1917 « which 
limited the Nlearaguan Government's current expenditures to a fixed 
sum each month and made the balance of its revenues available for the 
payment of debts. The operation of this plan, and of a similar plan 
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adopted in 1920, was supervised by a High Commissioner, appointed by 
the US Secretary of State; as a consequence there was for some years 
a considerable measure of American control over Nicaragua's I'inances, 
Under both plans large sums were available for debt payment, and by 
1924 the government had discharged its debts to the American bankers 
and repurchased the latter 's stock in the nationsLL bank and the 
national railroad. 

In view of the demonBtrated Inefficacy of the 1907 treaties and 
the serious state of political unrest and international tension pre- 
vailing in Central America in 1922, the US in that year invited the 
five republics to confer in Washington. As a result, a new set of 
Central American treaties were signed early in 1923, siiailar in general 
to the treaties of 1907. But a new form of court was established, 
replacing the one set up in 1907* which had five permanent, politically 
appointed judges. The new court consisted of a panel of Central 
American and foreign judges from which the parties to a dispute could 
select a tribunal ^n. each case that arose. Another innovation was 
machinery to enforce the commitments, made in 1907 and reiterated In 
the new treaties, to respect existing governments in the area and 
refrain from encouraging revolutionists plotting against them; this 
machinery consisted of international commissions of inquiry to in- 
vestigate disputes over questions of fact. The US became a party to 
the convention that provided for these commissions. The new treaties 
also contained in more explicit form a provision of the 1907 treaties 
that had had little application in practice. This was a commitment 
by each country not to recognize a government coming into power in a 
Central American country by revolution or coup d'etat against a recog- 
nized government so long as the freely elected representatives of the 
people had not constitutionally reorganized the country; and. even 
after such reorganization, recognition would not be given to sny new 
government headed by one of the leaders of the revolutionary movement 
or by anyone who had held certain hl&i offices in the preceding 
government , The significance of this principle was greatly enhanced 
when the US announced that it WOuld be followed in US policy toward 
Central America. 

An occasion for application of the principle soon arose in 
Nicaragua, growing out of disorders resulting from withdrawal of the 
marine legation guard. The presence of the guard had long been a 
source of embarrassment to the US, but the US had feared withdrawal 
would precipitate a civil war. In August 1925, however, the risk was 
taken, and the marines left the country. Disturbances followed al- 
most immediately, and In October a coup d^etat against the existing 
coalition government gave de facto control to General Erailiano 
Chamorro, though for the time being the coalition president and vice- 
president remained in office. Chamorro, still the chief figure in 
the Conservative party, had been disappointed in the preceding election 
by a coalition between members of his own party and the Liberals. 
Now, hoping to ease himself into the presidency by means having the 
color of legeaity, he forced the vice-president to flee the country 
and had himself named by the congress to that office. Then the fresl- 
dent was "given" a leave of absence, and Chamorro assumed the presi- 
dency. Both the US and the other Central American governments re- 
fused to recognize the new regime on the ground that It was clearly 
In contravention of the 1923 treaty. The Liberals at once started a 
revolt, and disturbances and disorders continued through the remainder 
of the year. Chamorro was persuaded by the US to resign in November 
1926, and the Qongress chose as president Adolf o Diaz, whom the US 
recognized. The Liberals continued their revolt, however, and the 
marine legation guard was re-established in January 1927. The follow- 
ing April President Coolidge sent Henry L. Stlmson to Nicaragua to 
insist on a settlement. After brief negotiations, both sides agreed 
to surrender their arms to the American forces, now amounting to some 
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2,000 men, in return for a promise that the US would supervise a free 
election In 1928. To asaure fair play, a constabulary was to be trained 
by Jimerican officers, and until this was ready for service the American 
marines were to maintain order. Diaz continued as president, but 
Liberals were restored to many of the positions held by them in the 
coalition government before Chamorro's coup d'etat . 

The greater part of the forces on both sides cheerfully sur- 
rendered their weapons, and a few recalcitrants were forcibly disarmed. 
The population as a whole was relieved and pleased that the war had 
ended. It seemed probable that the program of pacification would be 
carried through without great difficulty. Matters took on a different 
aspect, however, when Augusto Cesetr Sandino suddenly attaclced and very 
nearly overwhelmed a garrison of American marines and Nicaraguan con- 
stabulary at Ocotal in July, 

Sandino, one of the lesser generals on the Liberal side, had 
broken his agreement- to disband his forces and had escaped with them 
into the sparsely inhabited northern provinces. He never had more 
than a few hundred men under arms, but the mountainous, heavily 
forested terrain encouraged guerrilla warfare and made it difficult 
for the American marines to catch and destroy his forces. As he 
attracted more and more attention by ambushing small patrols or raid- 
ing unprotected towns and plantations, he won much syn^athy in Latin 
America and among antl -Imperialists in the US, His movement thus took 
on a significance far beyond its act\ial military inq>ortance. It did 
more to create Latin American ill will than any other episode in US 
foreign policy since the taking of Panama. 

Sandino 's operations had less effect In Nicaragua itself. Peace 
was restored in the more Important sections of the country, and the 
new constabulary, the Guardia Naclcnal, or national guard, became a 
fairly efficient body under its American officers. The presidential 
election, supervised by Gene ra^^ Prank R. McCoy, was held late in 1928 
under conditions satisfactory to both parties. General Jose Maria 
Moncada was the Liberal candidate, and Adolf o Benard was nominated by 
the Conservatives after the US had pointed out that the Nicaraguan 
constitution would make General Chamorro's election illegal. Moncada 
won, and was peacefully inaugurated on 1 January 1929. 

Shortly before the election both candidates agreed that the 
winner wovdd ask for American supervision of the election of 1932, 
hoping In this way to diminish the possibility of renewed party strife 
in the meantime. Moncada not only honored this agreement but also 
arranged to have American officers conduct the congressional electlm 
in 1930. In both cases the Liberals won, despite some dissension 
within the party. The president who took office in January 1933 was 
Dr. Juan Bautista Sacasa, the titular leader of the revolt of 1926- 
1927. 

Sandino continued to make trouble. In 1931, when an eathquake 
destroyed Managua and killed nearly a thousand people, he took ad- 
vantage of the general confusion to sack Cabo Gracias on the east 
coast, mijrdering nine North Americans and a n\anber of other civilians. 
In January 1933* however, the last of the American marines were with- 
drawn from Nicaragua and the objective for which the rebels had 
ostensibly been fighting was accomplished. At the same time Sandino 
was confronted by an agreement between the Liberals and Conservatives 
to cooperate energetically against him; in February 1933 he made peace 
with the Nicaraguan government. In 1934 he was assassinated by 
political enemies. 3 
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After the withdrawal of the tJS Marines from Nicaragua, the 
dominant figure in the country until his death in 1956 was Anatasio 
Somoza. The son of a San Marcos coffee planter, Somoza was educated 
at Managua, the National Institute in Granada, and Spain. Ke then 
studied bookkeeping and business administration at the Pearce School 
in Philadelphia, and worked for a time in that city as a bookkeeper, 
spending 7 years there altogether. After his return to Nicaragua, 
where he had a varied career in private and public employment, he 
was placed at the head of the national guard upon the departure of 
the US Marines. In this capacity he person€aiy directed the military 
campaign against Sandino, and some have accused him of complicity In 
Sandlno's assassination. 

Already the most powerful man in Nicaragua for some years, 
Somoza had himself elected president in December 1936 for the term 
beginning the following 1 Januairy. IVhen the congress made a new 
constitution in 1938, he had the presidential terra extended to 8 years. 
Though he early began to manifest dictatoral inclinations, he brought 
progressive and enlightened ideas to the government of his country. 
He appointed James H. Edwards of New York to reform Nicaragua's 
finances, and ruled that employees should turn back a month's salary 
for rearmament. In 1938, in order to reduce the cost of living, he 
passed a law limiting to 20 per cent the profits accruing to merchants. 
He regulated agrlc\ature, especially the manipulation of the cotton 
crop, ordering cotton goods and agricultural implements to be sold at 
cost; and In 1938 he ordered the cotton crop reduced by half in an 
attempt to wipe out the boll weevil. Among his efforts to raise the 
low standard of living of the poor was the placing of a huge order 
for secondhand clothes in New York to be sold at low prices to the 
Nicaraguan peons.. 

Somosa's attitude toward the US was friendly and cooperative. 
He accepted the mediation of the US, Venezuela, and Costa Rica In a 
border dispute with Honduras. He visited Washington in 1939, arrang- 
ing among other things an Export -In^>ort Bank loan of $2,000,000. He 
renewed discussions concerning the canal route and had the terrain 
surveyed upon 1-ds return home. In 1940 he had a group of Communists 
arrested and deported. In 1941, and especially after the crisis of 
Pearl Harbor, he gave the US loyal support, declaring war on 11 
December on Germany, Italy, and Japan, and 9 days later on Rumania, 
Hungary, and Bulgaria. In recognition of US aid in launching the 
National Military Academy, he designated the 45 cadets graduating 
from the academy in 1944 the "Roosevelt Class." 

In elections called for Janueu^y 1947 Somoza decided to retire 
to the background as commander of the national guard and let a hand- 
picked successor, Leonardo Arguello, become president. But when 
Arguello, who was Installed In office in May, showed signs of wishing 
to rule according to his own ideas, Somoza had the compliant congress 
declare him mentally incompetent and replace him with Somoza 's uncle. 
When the uncle died in 1950, Somoza himself resumed the presidency 
and continued in that office imtll his death. Though the coup 
against Arguello provoked a good deal of unrest and dissatisfaction, 
particularly among the wealthy ranchers and businessmen, there was no 
resort to arms, and by the early 1950's Somoza felt secure enough to 
take a trip abroad. His travels took him to the Dominican Republic, 
Haiti, and the US, where he got some Important aid for his country 
through the Point IV program. But In 1954 there was a plot to 
assassinate him, and on 21 September I956 another effort succeeded. 
Shot In four places, the wounded dictator was flown to the Canal Zone 
and given the best of medical treatment available, but died on 29 
September. 
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Back in Nicaragua his two sons moved into conplete authority 
following the shooting of their father. Luis Somoza, 34 years old, 
became acting president, and Anastasio, 2 years younger, became 
commander of the national guard. Luis was formally elected president 
the following February. Soon after his inauguration he announced the 
initiation of a liberalizing approach. Suiprlslng emphasis was given 
this policy when he sent to the Congress a new law of presidential 
succession excluding an incumbent president or anyone else in his 
family. The Congress passed this law, thus ruling out both Somozas as 
possible candidates for president after Luis's present term expires in 
1963. 



Military Missions 



Although it appears that the US did not send any military mission 
as such to Nicaragua until some years after World War II, available 
information indicates that US Influence had no rivals in the form of 
European military missions in that country during the past half- 
century at least. No information has been found concerning any non- 
US military missions in Nicaragua prior to the US intervention in 
that country in 1909 on the side of the Conservatives revolting 
against the dictator Zelaya. As we have seen Intervention resulted 
in the establishment of a legation guard of a hundred US Marines at 
Managua in 1912, and though this guard was withdrawn in August 1925, 
the disorders that followed led to its re-establlshment In January 
1927 and continued stay in the country until January 1933. After the 
second US Intervention the marine guard helped organize and train a 
Nlcaraguan National Guard, thus fulfilling in addition to its other 
duties the function of a military mission though not having that 
status. 

The earliest of the present military missions from the US to 
Nicaragxia was sent by the Air Force, in accordance with a contract 
between the two countries signed on 19 November 1952. The contract 
was for 4 years, but as of July 1956 negotiations were under way for 
an indefinite extension. This mission acts in an advisory capacity 
to the Nlcaraguan Air Force. 

The present US Amy mission was sent to Nicaragua under an agree- 
ment signed on 19 November 1953. In accordance with this agreement 
the Anny maintains in that country a mission consisting of 3 officers 
ajnd 4 enlisted men. The objective of the mission is to enhance the 
efficiency of the Nlcaraguan National Guard in matters of training, 
organization, and administration through advice and assistance given 
the Minister of War and officers of the national guard. It also has 
the responsibility of assisting in the training and equipping of a 
MAP-asslsted battalion— thus , like the Army mission in Guatemala, 
performing the functions of the MAAG for the country. The bilateral 
military assistance agreement calling for the creation of this 
battalion in Nicaragua was signed in April 195^. The mission of the 
battalion, .mutatis mutandis, is the same as that for Guatemala's HAP 
battalion.^ — 



2. (S) OSD (ASD/ISA files), "Mutual Security Program: Fiscal Year 
1961 Estimates, Military Assistance Functional Presentation, : 2 Mar 60, 
265; (S) (S) ASD/ISA, "Nicaragua," Briefing Book, Office, Reg. Dir 
Western Hemisphere; Munro, The Latin American Republics . 465-467, 473- 
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Military Aid from the US 



Pvirchases from the US, however, have not been Inconsiderable 
during the past quarter of a century. Data on these purchases follow. 

Between 6 November 1935 and 30 June 1940 the total trade In 
iminltlons licensed to Nicaragua by the US amounted to $306,367.52. 
Of this total, $20,906 was spent in calendar year 1939 for aircraft. 

Uhder the Lend-Lease Act Nicaragua received defense aid from the 
US totaling $887,199. This sum was distributed among the following 
categories in the amounts Indicated: ordnance and ordnance stores, 
$90,622; aircraft and aeronautical material, $469,528; tanks and 
other vehicles, $133^038; vessels and other watercraft, $13,846; mis- 
cellaneous military equipment, $45»699; testing, reconditioning, etc., 
of defense articles, . $122,939; services and expenses, $11,523. 

Ohder an authorization dated 26 December 1945, Surplus Property 
Act aid was approved for Nicaragua, A total program of $130,000 was 
authorized; however, no materiel was transferred under the program. 3 



3, World Peace Foundation, Documents on American Foreign R el ations 
July 1939-June 1940 (Jones and l^rers, ed, Boston, 1940), IlT 040, ^45; 
US House, "Thirty-second Report to Congress on Lend-Lease Operations" 
(House Doc. No, 227j 82d Cong, Ist sess; Washington. 1951), App I (b); 
(TS) Table, "Current Foreign Military Aid Programs," End to memo, 
JHAC to SecA, SecNav, and SecAF, 9 Nov 484 



Nicaragua became eligible for grant aid under the Military 
Assistance Program by signing a bilateral military assistance agree- 
ment with the US in April 1954 ,*as has been previously noted. No 
other type of military assistance under MDAA or MSA had been received 
by the country prior to this time. As of 30 June 1959 a total of 
$1.2 million of grant aid chargeable to appropriations had been pro- 
gramed for Nicaragua under HAP, and all of this had been delivered. 
An additional $0.3 million is programed for FY i960, and it Is estimated 
that $0.2 million of this amount will have been expended by the end of 
the fiscal year. In addition to the foregoing, it was estimated that 
Nicaragua would have received by 30 June i960 deliveries from excess 
stocks worth $23,000. MAP expenditures chargeable to appropriations 
are shown by year for Nicaragua in the following table: 

(In Millions of US Dollars) 



MAP Expenditures 

1954 $0.3 

1955 0.3 

1956 0.1 (Figures in the 

1957 0.2 table ai*e rounded) 
1950 0.2 

1959 0.1 

1960 0.2 (estimated) 

Total $1.4 
(Plus $23,000 worth of excess stocks) 
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This expenditure of MAP fiinds In Nicaragua has been almost 
entirely for the piirpose of training and equipping the nation's MAP- 
assisted infantry battalion; $6l4,O0O or nearly half the total, has 
been allocated to training, and of this a small part has been expended 
for training Nlcaraguan Air Force personnel. Amounts for other 
categories of expenditure follow: |422,000 for vehicles (including 
1/^-ton cargo trailers and 1/4-, 3/4, and 2 1/2-ton trucks), weapons 
(including .30>caliber machine guns, 6Qmm. mortars, 73mm. rifles, and 
.30-caliber rifles and carbines;, coiq>onents, and spares; $l67«000 for 
ammunition; $46,000 for electronic and communications equipment, com- 
ponents, and spares; $7jOOO for spare parts; $49,000 for "other 
material"; $8,000 for repair and rehabilitation of excess"; and 
$40,000 for packing, crating, handling, and transportation. This MAP 
aid to Nicaragua constituted only 0,47 per cent of all MSP military 
aid to Latin America.^ 



4. (C) ICA, "U,S. External Assistance," 16 Mar 60, 69; (S) "MSP: 

1961/' 263-264; Ibid . , 1957. IV, 125-126. 



Nicaragua's purchases of military materiel from the US through 
FY 1959 amounted by the end of FY 1959 to $2,083,000 (of which 
$1*734,000 worth was furnished). These purchases constituted 1.2 
per cent of the $177,793,000 worth of materiel purchased by Latin 
America as a whole by the end of PY 1959. Nicaragua's purchases were 
for the non-MAP-asslsted portion of the Nlcaraguan defense establish- 
ment. The 756-man MAP battalion is approximately l4 per cent of the 
National Guard, or total defense force, which numbers 5,271, The 
ground forces, organized Into 9 battalions, account for 5,000 of this 
figure; the air force, which is an Integral part of the National 
guard, has a personnel strength of 271. As of the end of FY 1937 
Nicaragua's military purchases ^rom the US were on the basis of 
dollar value, distributed between the ground and air forces approxi- 
mately in proportion to personnel strength. 

It is known that Nicaragua purchased from the US for her ground 
forces $65,000 worth of machine guns and pistols in July 1953 and 
that subsequently, after the MAP program was in progress, she purchased 
7,000 rifles, 7 million rounds of .30-callber ammunition, and U 105ram. 
howitzers. Other ground-forces materiel of US types possessed by the 
Nlcaraguan ground forces but not supplied under MAP included a number 
of 8lmm. mortars, 3.3-lnch rocket launchers, 37mm, antitank guns, 
medium tanks, half-tracks, and amored cars. Presumably most if not 
all of this materiel was purchased from the United States. In the case 
of aircraft it is known that, though the air force has only US-type 
planes, 25 F-51 Mustangs were purchased from Sweden (for $750,000) in 
July 1955. This accounts for the great majority of the 32 fighter 
aircraft on hand as of September 1959. At the same time there were 6 
other aircraft assigned to tactical units, including 2 bombers, and 
the over-all total of aircraft in the Nlcaraguan Air Force was 59.^ 



3. (S) OSB, "MSP: 1961," 218, 264; (S) Nicaragua Briefing Book; 
(S) Dept of State, "Military Assistance and Latin America" Special 
Paper A-7-10, 20 Sep 57, 9; US House, "Military Assistance Advisory 
Groups: Military Naval, and Air Force Missions in Latin America" 
(Report by Porter Hardy, Cmte on Armed Services; Washington, 1956), 
10. 
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us Econamle Aid 



r. o*. Pif^es on economic aid to Nicaragua similar to those given for 
Si^J^J^^^^® available for such light as they shed in conjunction 
with the foregoing. Inf onaation concerning military aid, on the back- 
ground of the nation's budget. Since World War II but prior to the 
inauguration of MSP, Nicaragua has received economic aid under the 
institute of Inter-American Affairs (continued under MSP after 1951) 
Technical Assistance (continued under MSP after 1951), and the Inter- 
American Highway program, the last continuing to the present The 
only other non-MSP economic aid received in the same period has been 
Export-Import Bank long-term loans ($0.6 million in 1951, $2 million 
in 1957, and $0 5 million in 1959). The total of both MSP and non- 
MSP economic aid received from FY 1946 through FY 1959 Is i26.6 

table- distributed by years as shown In the f ollow- 

(In Millions of us Dollars) 

Total Economic Aid 
to Nicaragua 

1946 $ 1.7 

1947 1.7 

1948 0 i 

1949 0,4 

1950 0.4 

ittl i-l (Figures In the 

tgig 0«o table are rounded) 

1953 0,9 

1954 1.2 

1955 • 3.6 

1956 2.6 

1957 6.2 

1958 3.5 

1959 4.3 



Total $28.6 

The total economic aid to Nicaragua shown in the table amounted to 

^^^^ ^^^^ *° La^in America as a whole 

auring the same period. o 

6. (C) ICA, "U.S. External Assistance," 16 Mar 60, 54, 69. 



Non-US Purchases of Armaments 



Though finding no field for the operation of military missions in 
Nicaragua, European nations have been able to participate in the 
development of that country's military establishment by offering 
military materiel for sale on terms usually more favorable than those 
available in the US until recently. Between 1949 and July 1953 
Nicaragua purchased 8 8lmm. and 12 60mm. mortars from Prance, Other 
foreign ordnance still on hand In late 1959 included 17 120mm mortars 
Sn Qwf « Israeli makes, 6 65mm. howitzers of Italian manufacture, 

20 Swiss 2Qmra. antiaircraft guns, and 8 Swedish 40mm. antiaircraft 
guns. r 
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7. (S) Dept of State« Spec Paper A-7-10, 9; (C) Dept of State, 
"An Evaliiatlon of Latin American Armament Expenditures/' Int Rpt No, 
6986j 14 Sep 35, App, Tal)le I; (S) Nicaragua Briefing Book. 



Airoed Forces 



Like Costa Rica, Nicaragua does not have an Arn^r as such. Its 
National Guard, however, with Its effective leadership suid high morale 
remains a leading factor In Nlcaraguan politics. The absolute loyalty 
of this well organized fighting unit to General Somoza during his 
lifetime explains in part his long tenure as a Central American political 
leader. Nicaragua's current president. Colonel Anastaslo Somoza, Jr., 
youngest son of the former president and a graduate of the US Military- 
Academy, is head of all military forces. The following budget figures 
reveal to some extent the present position of the armed forces in his 
administration , 



Table 1 

(5 cordobas to the dollar) 
(In Millions of US Dollars) 



Total National 
Budget 

1949 $18 

1950 17 

1951 24 • 

1952 28 

1953 28 



Defense 
Budget 

$ 2 
2 
2 
3 
3 



Defense ^ 
of Total 

11.1 
11.8 
8.3 
10.7 
10.7 



1954 
1955 



Since NAP Aid Began 

$42 $ 3 

45 10 



7.1 
22.2 



Table 2 
(7 cordobas to the dollar) 
(In Millions of US Dollars) 



Total National 
Budget 

1955 $39.1 

1956 37.2 

1957 37.8 



Defense 
Budget 

n.a. 



Defense 
of Total 

13.0 
17.0 
n.a. 



1958 
1959 
I960 



Table 3 

(7 cordobas to the dollar) 

(In Millions of US Dollars) 

Total National Defense 
Budget Budget 



$41 
44 
40 



$ 8 



Defense % 
of Total 

19.0 

15.9 ^ 
20.0 8 
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8. Table 1 is from (C) Dept of State, Int Rpt No, 6986, App, 
Table I. 

Table 2 is from (S) Nicaragua Briefing Book. 
Table 3 is from (s) OSD, "MSP: I96I, 262. 



Budgetary figures for study in relation to the foregoing data on 
military and economic aid are not available in a single table, but have 
to be taken from three different tables, each from a different source. 
Such figiires may vary considerably with the source, as may be seen 
above for the year 1955, which occurs in two of the tables. Conversion 
rates may vary from table to table; the first table is based on 
5 cordobas to the dollar and the other two on 7 cordobas to the dollar. 
Nevertheless, Juxtaposition of the three tables provides a useful 
general indication of the trend of defense spending in Nicaragua 
versus the over-all budget. 

US lailitary observers consider the National Guard of Nicaragua 
capable of providing local protection and resisting limited invasion. 
It could not successfully defend against anlnvasion by a modem force 
of equivalent size. The MA program has provided equipment enabling 
Nicaragua to organize one modified infantry battalion of 756 men, 
approximately 14 per cent of the total armed forces. Tills battalion 
remains the only relatively modem unit in the Nlcaraguan Army, 9 



9. (S) OSD, "MSP: 1961," 265; (C) ASD/lSA, Office, Reg Dir 
Western Hemisphere, "Mutual Security Forces: Strength of MAP-Supported 
Uhlts," m table. 
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PERIT 



Historical Outline 



The history of Peru has been marked by a succession of dictator- 
ships rooted in the lack of political consciousness of the masses and 
the tradition of autocratic government by the ruling minority. Only 
with the exploitation of the wealth of mineral resources and the 
growth of industry, both siypported by foreign capital, did a Peruvian 
middle class begin to emerge. The political power of this rising 
middle class, however, has not yet produced stable democratic processes. 
In order to ensure the continuation of Industrial growth through the 
Investment of foreign capital, the middle class, eschewing radical 
Ideas of reform, has supported the policies of oligarchic government 
as long as the government has encouraged foreign Investment. 1 



1. The information in this section is from the follovriLng sources: 
J. P. Bannan and P.M. Dunne, Latin America; An Historical Survey (rev 
ed, Milwaukee, 1958); A.B. Thomas, Latin America; A History (New York. 
1956); A. p. Whi taker. The United States and South AjnerlcaTrh e 
Northern Republic (Cambridge, Mass, 1$48). 



Peru dates Its Independence from the entrance of San Martin into 
Lima In 1821. He resigned as Protector in 1822, leaving the complete 
liberation to Bolivar, who assumed dictatorial powers in l824. Proud 
Lima, however, refused to submit to Bolivar's Greater Colombia plan. 
The Peruvians overthrew the governing council left by. Bolivar and 
established a provisional government under General Jose La Mar. 
Following a short war against Colombia, in which Peru suffered defeat. 
La Mar was deposed. He was -finally succeeded by Santa Cruz, at that 
time the caudlllo of Bolivia, who united the two countries. The 
union qvilciay dissolved, and Peru began a century of military 
dictatorships, civil war, and anarchy. 

In spite of the severe political turmoil, Peru realized con- 
siderable econcOTic and social progress in its first century of 
independence. The rule of Ramon Castilla (l844-l862)in particular 
marked a generally progressive era in Peruvian history. The economic 
prosperity resulting from the exploitation of the guano deposists 
enabled Peru to inaugurate modernization of its communication and 
transportation systems, to consolidate the Internal debt, and begin 
payments on the foreign debt. Education was promoted, Negro slavery 
was abolished, and the lot of the Indians was generally ln5>roved. 
The growth of Industry and the influx of foreign capital stimulated 
by World War I brought the Peruvian middle class into prominence. No 
longer did the oligarchy hold exclusive sway over the nation's fate; ' 
Peru was being transformed from a feudal into a modem state. 

The postwar years also brought a new vitality to the liveral 
political ideas advocated by Peruvian intellectuals throughout the 
nineteenth century. These ideas were effectively spread by Hoya de La 
Torre's left wing political party, the Alliance of American Revolution- 
ary Parties (ARPA) . A harbinger of this change in political teii5>er 
was the liberal Constitution of 1920. Although Augusto Legula had 
retxirned as absolute dictator in 1919, he undertook many social and 
economic reforms sanctioned by the liberals. 

The depression of 1929 threw the Legula government into bank- 
ruptcy and brought aoout the dictatorship of Sanchez Cerro, whose 
despotic rule ended with his assassination in 1933. His successor, 
Oscar Benavides (1933-1939), represented a more enlightened military 
dictatorship. He inaugurated the economic reforms necessary to 
extricate Peru from, the depression and sensibly settled the border 
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dispute Cerro had instigated with Colombia. But in 1939 j having 
failed to maintain the support of the reactionary groups, Benavides 
threw his support to Manuel Prado. President Prado, elected at the 
head of a 12-party coalition, was expected to be a tool of Benavides 

but soon injected an entirely new spirit of moderation into Peruvian 
politics- He worked closely with Congress, developed industry, 
encouraged unionization, fostered education and social services among 
the masses, legalized ARPA, and in 19^5 gave. Peru its first free 
election. 

In the election of 1945 Jose Bustamante was elected at the head 
of a coalition dedicated to the modernization of Peru's feudal social 
structure. But the new government soon found Itself split by internal 
dissension; the Apristasj the largest group in the coalition, 
Insisted on immediate and radical legislation to Improve the lot of 
the masses, while the more moderate members of the coalition followed 
Bustamante in counseling caution. Adopting the tactics of their 
earlier oppressors, the Aprlstas reacted with violence. Bustamante 
was able to crush the Aprlstas revolt of 19^8 and outlaw the party, 
but the conservatives, with the aid of high army officers, staged a 
revolt and supplsinted Bustamante with General Manuel Odrla. Odria, 
operating under a cloak of constitutionality, legalized his 
dictatorship by a bogus election in 1950 in which he stood as the 
only candidate. Although Odria was a right-wing dictator, he planned 
to Justify his dictatorship with a substantial list of material 
achievements. During his regime industrialization leaped forward 
under a coo^rehenslve 5 -year plan; the nation maintained an absolutely 
free economy; social security was introduced; and earlier -instituted 
social reforms were continued. In 1956 Odrla, having lost the support 
of many conservatives, announced that he would not run for re-election. 

Social conditions in Peru in the 1950 's had Improved perceptibly 
over those of a century earlier. Some of the rich were richer, but 
many of the poor were not quite so poor. Wages and salaries were 
considerably higher and probably presented greater purchasing power 
in spite of the rising costs of living. But there had been little 
progress toward democracy since the winning of independence. Today, 
however, with the continued Industrialization of the country, with 
the irresistable demands for a broader political democracy engendered 
by the ideals spread during two World Wars, and with the peacefiol 
re-election of Prado in 1956 ensuring a continuance of modernization, 
Peru seems to be climbing toward an economic plateau from which can 
be seen the promised land of social betterment. 2 



2. The Peruvian Comtry Team Report of 1958i revised in 1959, 
presents a notable exception to this opinion. The team reported in 
1938 that "democracy, hopefully restored two years ago is floundering, 
and Peruvians, disenchanted with the present Government, seem prepared 
to turn to the time -honored solution of a military Junta." No 
secondary source consulted agrees with this estimate. The National 
Intelligence Estimate, "The Outlook for Peru," (97-59, 13 October 
1959) > also disagreeing said: "It is likely that the Prado govern- 
ment will serve out its terms and that there will be reasonably free 
elections and an orderly transfer of power in I962." 

*(S) US Emb Peru (ASD/ISA files), "Country Team Analysis," Deep 
Kg. 969« 11 Jun 58. 



Foreign Relations 



Its first century of independence marred by military dictator- 
ships, civil wars, and anarchy, Peru was further unsettled by a series 
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of wars: in 1828 an attack on Bolivia; In 1829 a boundai?y dispute 
vdth Colombia that failed, unfortunately, to settle the Amazon 
boundaries of the two belligerents; in I86A a minor affair with Spain 
mediated by the US in l879; and finally a disastrous War of the 
Pacific with Chile (1879-1883) . This last conflict cost Peru the 
province of Tarapaca and resulted in the occupation of Tacna and 
Arequipa by Chilean forces. The dispute dragged on until finally 
arbitration by the US settled the question In 1929*3 



3. Whitaker, US and South .America; (S) "The Outlook for Peru," 
NIE 97-59, 13 Oct 59^ 



US relations with Peru during the nineteenth century were not 
close because the. real or apparent indifference of the US towards 
inter -American cooperation gave rise to resentment in Peru* one of 
the leading exponents of the idea. In 1864, for exan^le, when Peru 
was threatened by the Spanish Navy* the US refused to attend the 
Panama Congress that met to coordinate hemispheric defense against 
European invasions. As noted above, however, the US did attenqpt to 
settle the dispute by unilateral action in 1879 • 

After US entrance into World War I, Peru severed relations with 
the Central Powers and gave some aid to the Allies, although it 
stopped short of a declaration of war. It allowed US armed merchant- 
men to trade freely in its ports and in 1918 seized 10 German vessels 
and turned them over to the Emergency Fleet Corporation of the US. 
Also, Peru signed the World War I peace treaty and Joined the League 
of Nations. 

The major Incidents In the history of Peru's foreign relations 
during the twentieth century are the boundary disputes with Colombia 
(1932-1935) and Ecuador (1934-19^2) . Through a series of agreements 
to which Brazil, Ecuador, Peru, and Colombia were parties, Colombia 
was granted an extension of Amazon territory to include the town of 
Leticia, a much desired port on the Amazon river. Many Peruvians, 
however, considered that too much had been conceded to Colombia. In 
1930 a band of Peruvian civilians and soldiers attacked Leticia. Both 
countries armed, and were soon at war. The fact that these two 
nations* who had defaulted on their public debts* were squandering 
millions on a border war quickly elicited offers of international 
arbitration. The League of Nations' offer of arbitration was accepted* 
and finally In 1935 both sides agreed to a peace treaty calling for 
a status quo ante bellum . 

The second border dispute, more important in light of contempor- 
ary Peru -Ecuador rivalry, began in 193^ when a century -old controversy 
over Eciiador'e Oriente province flared anew. The exaggerated claims 
of Peru to the disputed territory would have deprived Ecuador of all 
but a narrow strip lying between the Andes and the Pacific. Clashes 
occurred along the border during the next 7 years with both sides 
steadily Increasing their armed forces. In 1941 Peru Invaded the 
ooastal province of £1 Ore* but under the combined pressure of the 
T2S and the ABC powers a solution was finally forced upon the belliger- 
ents at the 1942 Rio Conference. Peru agreed to back down from Its 
extreme position, although it retained the lion's share of the 
territory »a fact never forgotten nor forgiven by Ecuador. 

When World War II broke out President Prado's natural inclination 
was to sympathize with the PJLlles. The Italian mission contract was 
allowed to expire; Japanese immigration, particularly heavy in the 
1930*s, was halted; Japanese funds were frozen; Axis propaganda was 
curtailed; and In 1942, relations with the Axis were terminated. The 
Peruvian Congress conferred extraordinary powers upon Prado in order 
to carry out the agreements under the Rio Pact. For the first time 
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f^i«r,5?^^?? the postwar era Peru has njalntalned a policy of close and 
f2S^ imposition of lead a^d zinc qiot^ 

in 1958, however, provoked widespread criticism in Peru, Peru, In 
fact, is generally dissatisfied with US commercial policy, and there 
^iJ'tt'' S ^ national Congress for aTlScreSe iS tradf 

J^^h l^l t^^^ ^""t preiStt, Peru has hafllls contact 

^l J.^t if^^®*.^^?*" than any of the major Latin American countries: 
iSrt f-^"" mission, a Czechoslovaklan legation, was expelled in 
1957 for engaging in subversive activity. i^^o.j.cu 

generally friendly relations with other 
i^® boundary dispute with Ecuador continues to 
cause sporadic periods of strained relations with that comt^ 
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ComniunlSBi 



In the climate of political toleration of recent years, the 
Influence of the Conanunlst party (PCP), which was outlawed In 19^, 
has been growing. Its membership is now 6,000 and may be as high as 
12,000, with a considerably greater number of ssrmpathlzers. Its 
strength is concentrated In the cities, particularly among the dis- 
affected mestizos and migrant Indians in urban areas and in the 
student federations . The Communists have little direct Influence on 
the government, although there are a few In Congress, and a number of 
Communists hold secondary government positions. Significantly, they 
have failed to attract a following among the rural Sierra Indians. 
They are still far weaker than ARPA In strength and Influence, and 
the latter remains the more effective competitor for mass support. 
The Communists have benefited, however, from upper class disposition 
to encourage them as rivals to ARFA.^ 



4. (s) "Peru," NIS 88, Sec 56, Jun 57; (S) NIE 97-95i 13 Oct 59. 



Military Missions 



The formation of Peru's armed forces Into a professional class 
began with the Importation of a French Army mission in I896. Suc- 
cessive French missions served the Perixvian Army until 19^3. They 
improved the organization, training, and equipment of the amy and 
originated the military school system. The effectiveness of later 
French missions was diminished by the apparent tendency of French 
officers to use their assignments for personal profit. Unfortunately, 
considerable sums of money were wasted and a stock of obsolete and 
useless materiel was acquired by the Peruvian Army through these 
officers, many of vAiom represented acme arms factory or other munitions 
enterprise. Among Peruvian army officers, however, a deep sentimental 
attachment for the French was Implanted, an attachment which frequently 
Involved a suspicious and critical attitude toward the US. 

Other nations were active in Peruvian military circles before 
the war. The Germans operated an army mission from 1927 to 1929. 
Their tactlessness and arrogance aroused so much opposition, however, 
that they were dismissed. Under President Benavldes, the Italian 
Government had an air mission in Peru from 1936 to 1940 and reorganized 
the Peruvian Air Force along Italian military lines. 

The US supports Army, Navy, and Air Force missions In Peru. The 
Army has been maintaining a mission In Peru since 1944 although 
individual officers had been assigned for short training missions 
88 early as 1942. The present mission dates from 20 June 1949, and 
through a new agreement signed on 6 September 1956 the mission, con- 
sisting of 11 officers and 4 enlisted men, has been contracted for 
an indefinite period. The mission personnel serve as training 
advisors to the General Staff, conibat arms, and technlced services. 
Including the service schools. 

The Navy mission to Peru is the second oldest US mission In 
Latin America. It was established on 20 Jxily 1920 at the request of 
dictator Legula and lasted 13 years. On 31 July 1940 the mission was 
renswed and by a series of notes has been extended on a 4-year basis. 
The present contract la due to expire in i960. The mission, composed 
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of 6 officers and 7 enlisted men. Is attempting to place the Peruvian 
Navy's training program on a self-sustalnlns basis; as a result, Peru 
Is now capable of training practically all its own naval personnel. 

The VS has maintained an air mission in Peru since 7 October 1946. 
The mlseion, consisting of 8 officers and 10 enlisted men. Is on 
Indefinite assignment to train the Peruvian Air Force. 5 



5. Stetson Conn and Byron S. Falrchlld, "The Framework of 
Hemisphere Defense" (galley proofs of unpublished MS in OCMH files), 
99i (S) Dept of State, Office of Inter-American Regional Pol Aff , 
untitled doc on foreign and US missions In Latin America, ca. 1954, 
3» 4i (U) Dept of State, Office of Inter- American Regional Pol Aff, 
untitled doc on US missions in Latin America, ca, 1957; US House, 

Military Assistance Advisory Groups: Military, Naval, and Air Force 
Missions in Latin America" (Report by Porter Hardy, Cmte on Armed 
Services; Washington, 1956), 21-23. 
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Military Assistance for Peru 



Except for the production of sinall-anns ammunition, Peru has 
been forced to import all military equipment. Prior to World War II 
the majority of this equipment came from Europe, although the US 
licensed the exportation of $2,654,953 worth of munitions for shlp- 
?S!J^ JSo^®^ between 6 November 1935 and 30 June 19^0, Including 
?390,32b worth of military planes and aircraft parte In 19397^ 



6. World Peace Foundation, Documents on American F orelCTi 
Relations July 19,^9-June 19UQ (Jones and Myers, ed, Boston, ftuo). 



On 6 May 1941 Peru was declared eligible for aid under the Lend- 
Leaae Act, and on 11 March 19^2 signed a lend-lease agreement with 
JiJto^^* ^ 5 years Peru received $18,916,471, all but 

$230,513 of this sum before 2 September 19^5. Moot of the money was 
appropriated for the following categories: 

Aircraft and aeronautical material $6,822,095 

Ordnance i;2,6l7,089 

Tanks and vehicles 111,655,624 

VssselB $4,140,962 

On 26 December 1945 Peru became eligible to recleve military 
equipment from the US military establishment under the Surplus Pro- 
perty Act. As of 31 October 1948 Peru had received $15,111,000 worth 
of aid under the terras of this act,? 



?♦ US House, Thirty-ftcond Report to Congress on Lend -Lease 
Operations (House Doc. No. 227, 82d Cong, lat sess; Washington, 1951), 
App I (b); (TS) Table, "Current Foreign Military Aid Programs," lincl 
to memo, JMAC to SecA, SecNav, and SecAF, 9 Nov 48. 



US Military AaeiatancG 194g-196o 

US military assistance to Peru between 1949 and 30 June 1959 
totaled $90,464,000, approximately 15 per cent of the Latin American 
total . 

The major Items of this total were for the following: 

(1) Cash and credit purchases of military equipment . Peru 
has been allowea to purchase military equipment from the U3 for cash 
and credit under the terms of the Mutual Defense Assistance Act of 
1949 and the Mutual Secrulty Act of 1951. Through 30 June 1959 these 
purchases totaled $36,164,000— $34,064,000 worth of it actually 
delivered. This figure, which includea a $15.6 million credit, 
represents approximately 20 per cent of the total purchases of 
military equipment from the US by Latin American countries during 
this period. 

(2) Military aid grants . Peru and the US signed a bilateral 
military assistance agreement on 22 February 1952. This agreement 
enabled Peru to become eligible for direct grants of equipment and 
other assistance under the Military Assistance Program (MAP). From 
1952 to 1959 Peru received $30.4 million In military aid through MAP, 
^proximately 11.8 per cent of the Latin American total. MAP military 
aid proposed for Peru in FY i960 totaled $6.1 million. It is estimated 
that by 30 June i960 this military grant aid will have amounted to: 
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$5.^ million for aircraft, includlns l8 B-26'8 and l6 F-80's, $5.2 
million for vehicles. Including 214 trucks; $4.1 million for aramunition; 
$2.2 million for training, and $1,9 million for packing and trans- 
portation. MAP military aid proposed for FY I961 totalo $4,767,000 
including $253*000 for aircraft, $1,143,000 for spare parts, and 
$1*509,000 for training. 

(3) Grants from excess stocks of the US military departments . 
Peru received ;^o,300,000 worth of military equipment between 1553 and 
1959 from the excess stocks of the US military departments. This 
equipment is not chargeable to MAP. Peru received approximately 7 
per cent of the excess stock grants to Latin America. o 



8. (C) ICA, "U.S. External AsBlstance," I6 Mar 60, 5^, 72; (S) 
OSD (ASD/ISA files), "Mutual Security Program: Fiscal Year 1961 
Estimates, Military Assistance Functional Presentation," 2 Mar 60, 
269-271, (S) State Dept, "Military Assistance and Latin America" 
Special Paper A-7-10, 20 Sep 57, o, 7, 22. 
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Won-PS Military Purchases 



Peru continued to purchase military equipment from other than 
U3 sources during the years of mutual assistance. Between 1953 and 
1955 Peru purchased amonc other things: 24 tanks from Czechoslovakia; 
1 ranker from Denmark and 1 from the UK, at a cost of $3 million and 
|4 million respectively; rifles from Belgium; and 10 Hawker Hunters 
and 1 trainer from the UK. An inventory of arms and equipment of the 
Peruvian Army in 1959 revealed 28l artillery pieces from Prance, 
Qeiroany, Japan. Sweden, Switzerland and Denmark compared with 102 
from the US; 54 pieces of armor equipment from France and Czechoslovakia; 
and 120 pieces of motor equipment from Argentina and France. In 1959 
Peru also acquired two ma;Jor additions to its navy: the cruisers 
"Ceylon" and "Newfoundland" from the UK. 9 



9. (S) Dept of State, "Statistical Information on Latin America 
Military Forces and Military Expenditures," Intelligence Info Brief 
No. 225, 1 Dec 59; (S) ASD/ISA, "Peru," Briefing Book, Office, Reg 
Dir Western Hemisphere; New York Times . 5 Nov 59, 5; Ibid., 20 Dec 
59» 23* 



US Economic Aid to Peru 

Economic aid, by easing the need for allocations to nondefense 
activities, may have an effect on the budgetary allocation of the 
recipient country, Including the allocation for defense. It Is 
pertinent, therefore, to consider eoonomio aid to Peru in connection 
with the foregoing Infoznatlon on military aid. During the period 
19U6 to 1959 Pem received $25^,500,000 from the US in economic aid— 
7 oer cent of the totaa US economic aid to Latin America. Of tJiis total 
oilllon was provided tljji^ugh the International Cooperation Admini- 
stration under the Mutual SeciUTity Program; another $l89.2 million 
was in the fona of long->tem loans from the E3qport*Iaport Bank. 10 



10. (C) ICA, "U.S. External Assistance," l6 Mar 6o, 54, 72. 



Peruvian Armed Forces 

The Peruvian armed forces seem more reluctant than formerly to 
Intervene in political affairs, but nevertheless remain the ultimate 
arbiter of political power. As elsewhere in Latin America they are 
increasingly inclined to concern themselves only with professional 
Interests and with the maintenance of constitutional order. Military 
leaders have been generally critical of Prado's vacillating policies, 
but they seem to have little desire to assume the responsibilities of 
government. They have pressed him to take a stronger stand against 
labor disorders and Communist agitation. In circumstances of great 
political tension it is conceivable that military rule would be 
established to maintain order and to suppress radicallsm.il 



11. (3) NIB 17-59* 13 Oct 59* 



The amount Peni appropriates for its military departments has 
remained relatively stable In the postwar years as the following 
tables reveal: 
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Table I 



1949 
1950 
1951 
1952 
1953 
1954 
1955 



(In Millions of US Dollars) 
Total National Badeet Defense Budp; et 



$ 77 
91 
129 

159 
175 



$16 
22 
29 

26 
37 
31 
34 



Defense % of 
Total 

20.8 
24.2 
20.4 
19.3 
25.3 
19.5 
19.4 



1956 
1957 



Table XI 
(In Millions of US Dollars) 

Total National Budget Defense Budpfet 



$205 
253 



$41 
57 



Defense % of 
Total 

20.0 
22,5 



1958 
1959 



249 
264 



Table III 

48 
53 



19.3 
20.1 



While the military budget has more than tripled during these 10 years, 
the percentage of the total^udget it represents has remained 
relatively constant. However, in order to finance its military 
program, Peru has been forced to sacrifloe essential economic develop- 
ment programa.lz 



12. Table I; (C) Dept of State, "An Evaluation of Latin American 
Amament Expenditures," Int Rpt No. 6986, 14 Sep 55, App, Table I, 3; 
Table II: (S) Peru Briefing Book; Table III: (S) OSD, ^'MSP;196l," 
209-271. Great care must be exercised by the reader in making com- 
parisons of figures in one table with those in another. Although the 
sources > for Peru seem to have agreed on definitions of national budget 
and what should be counted as military expenditures, experience with 
other Latin American budget accounts suggests that these figures 
should be used for comparison only with others in the same table. 



The Peruvian armed forces numbered 60,105 in 1959, distributed 
as follows: 30,000 anmr, 16,000 police, 2,500 national guard, 7,06l 
navy, 112 marines, and 4,432 air force. Intelligence estimates 
indicate that the army's combat effectiveness is above average for 
Latin America: it would be able to defeat Bcuador and offer stubborn 
defense against any other neighbor. Weapons and vehicles as of June 
1959 included 449 mortars (US, Prance, Argentina); 383 artillery 
pieces (US. Italy, Denmark, Switzerland, Czechoslovakia, Japan, Germany 
and France) J 30 light tanks (us); 35 medium tanks (US); and 54 annor 
pieces (Czechoslovakia and France). 

The Peruvian Navy has a reputation for seed ehip -handling and 
seamanship, and significant progress in the various aspects of modem 
naval warfare has been made in the last 2 years. The combat vessles 

3 destroyer escorts (transferred to Peru by the US under the 
MDAP in October 1951); 3 frigates (2 purchased from Canada in 1947; 
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r 



the third purchased frcm the US in 1948); 8 submarines (all from US); 

minesweepers (acquired from US in IW); and tank landing 
ships, river gunboats, and fleet transports. In late 1959 Peru 
announced that it had purchased 2 British cruisers to replace 2 obso-_. 
-te vessels of the same class. Qln Jaiuary i960 the JCS forwarded to*^ 



Peru's air force, one of the leading four in Latin America has 
an inventory of 241 aircraft. Including 41 jet fighters, attack 'bSSbers 
and trainers and 65 piston fighters and attack borers. ?he air force 
posseases^greater combat caimbilities than its counterparts in either 
Chile or Ecuador, both traditional antagonists of Peru!l4 



MAP 



TT^ Jo d! ™? °£u^^® defense agreement in effect since 1952. the 
Stl?iiS^ hf^J^if" ^"PP^^^ following MAP units: 1 field 

^iiinJ^ battalion. 1 engineer battalion, 10 vessels, and 3 air 
squadrons. The Peruvian personnel in these units. 3.157 in FY i960 
approximate 5 per cent of the total armed forces Uhder Btand-t^^^ 
procedure the MAP responsibllltlea ofTho tt? f« . standard 
carried out hv a mJ i 7? . 7 Z ^ given country are 

^hT^ ^ ? Military Assistance Advisory Group (MMG) sent to 

De?8o^^ ^:?VH^".^^^\^°r»^®^' "AAG functi^ns l^e perfomerby ?he 
Chil? SIao p^^,^ nlaelon. the chief of which bears also the title 
such I5 ^ ' personnel are assigned to the MAAQ as 
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Arms Rivalry 



Because of its continued territorial dispute with Ecuador and a 
traditional Jealousy of Its more powerful neighbor Chile, Peru has 
viewed with suspicion the military policies of these two countries 
cind has conslstantly attempted to improve her own military position 
in spite of external criticism. Peru has blamed Ecuador for the 
"everlasting" amaraents race, charging that for 17 years Ecuador has 
refused to recognize the 1942 Rio Protocol and that consequently Peru 
has been obliged to keep its guard up. Bx -dictator Manuel Odria 
announced that Peruvian participation in the forthcoming Inter-American 
Conference in Quito would depend exclusively on the attitude assumed 
by Ecuador, and that if Ecuador were to adopt tactics aimed at the 
revision of the Rio Protocol, which fixed the boundary, Peru would be 
Justified In assuming a similar attitude. 

Although Chile and Peru have both supported disarmament pro- 
posals for Latin America (see below), charges and countercharges of 
an arms race between them are flying between Lima and Santiago. Peru 
has accused Chile of excessive military aircraft purchases. Chile 
has countered by charging that with the recent acquisition of two 
British cruisers Peru was engaged In a naval race that would shift 
the naval balance of power in favor of Peru; that while Chile relied 
on US aircraft consignments as part of the over-all Latin American 
air forces build-up, Peru continued to purchase additional fighter 
planes with its own money; and that the Ecuadoran threat was an unreal 
issue since Peru had twice as many inhabitants and was militarily 
stronger than Ecuador. 



16* Stanford University, Hispanic American Report . XIXI (Feb 60), 
662« 683 • 



Dlsancament 

Peru was the first country to announce its support of the disarra- 
an^nt program for Latin America proposed by President Alessandri of 
Chile on 20 November 1959. Prime Minister Beltran was its chief 
supporter, since his new austerity program for Peru was being 
threatened by new military outlays, particiilarly the recent naval 
purchases made over his objections. The Peruvian approach outlined 
by Beltran was similar to Chile's. It would like to see an ams- 
limitation conference reach the conclusion that what counts is not 
the arms possessed by any one country in a vacuum but the arms 
relationship between it and other countries. If a moderate level of 
annaments could be established by international as-eeraent and inspec- 
tion it would afford greater security than an indiscriminate arms 
race in which thA largest countries could buy the most. 

The Peruvian press, excepting the anti-government El Comercio , 
has strongly supported this position. El Comercio InslilE's thay any 
curbs on Peruvian airos purchases are inopportune in view of the 
unresolved border problem with Ecuador. If 



17. (C) Dept of State, "Latin Amsrican Efforts to Limit Anna 
ments," Intelligence Rpt No. 8194, 15 Jan 60, 1, 6. 
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UROaUAY 



Historical Outline 



Uruguay, with an area of 72,000 square miles, is the smallest 
republic in South America. It is situated on the left bank (Banda 
Oriental) of the Uruguay River, from which it gets its name, between 
Argentina and Brazil, The first Europeans to inhabit the area were 
ncanadic gauchoa who had crossed the river from Buenos Aires. In 
order to protect their cattle lands against the encroachments of the 
Portuguese, these Spaniards in 1726 built a fortress on the left bank 
of the river. On the site of that fortress is the present city of 
Montevideo, For two hundred years the Spaniards and Portuguese fought 
for possession of the Banda Oriental. It is to this rivalry— rooted 
in the fact that neither Portuguese Brazil nor Spanish Argentina was 
willing to see the Banda absorbed by the other — that Uruguay owes its 
independence. 



1. George Pendle, Uruguay; South America's First Welfare State 
(London, 1952), 1-8; Austin F. Macdonald, Latin America Politics and 
Government , (2d ed. New York, 195^), 48l. 



The history of the Banda during the nineteenth century is so 
replete with Invasions and civil wars that it is remarkable that 
Uruguay should have emerged as a sovereign nation. Remarkable too, 
is the fact that in this bitterly contested land was bom the first 
truly democratic republic in Latin America. 

Uhder Spanish rule Uruguay was administered as part of the 
Vlceroyalty of La Plata. Whep the Creoles of Buenos Aires revolted 
in I8l0 and deposed the Viceroy, the Spanish governor and his gar- 
rison at Montevideo remained loyal to Spain. The Orientales 
(Uruguayans), under the leadership of Jose Artigas, collaborated 
with the Creoles of Buenos Aires to oust the Spanish from Montevideo. 
In the course of a long siege, however, Artlgas and the forces of 
Buenos Aires divided over the futiire status of the Banda. The 
result of this dissension was to clear the field for still another 
rival for control, the Portuguese, who soon occupied the territory. 
In 1821 the Banda Oriental became a province of Brazil. 2 



2. Pendle, Uruguay, 9-12. 



Pour years later a band of patriot exiles, the "Immortal thirty- 
three," crossed the river under the ccumDand of Juan Antonio Lavalleja 
and, with the help of Buenos Aires and the support of the Orientales, 
began an uprising against the Brazilians. The resulting hostilities 
soon proved the accuracy of a British Foreign Office prediction that 
the rivalry between Brazil and Buenos Aires for hegemony in the Banda 
would seriously disrupt Britain's valuable commerce with the Plata 
ports, understandably, the UK undertook to mediate between the rivals, 
and in 1828 British good offices were instrumental In securing a 
treaty agreement which established a buffer state, the Independent 
Republica Oriental del Uruguay, between the contending powers, 3 



3. Ibid ., 12-13. 



But independence brought neither the beginning of peace nor the 
end of foreign intervention, miring the next 75 years, revolution, 
assassination, and war were the occupational hazards assumed by 
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J? ? U^Wan governments. It was during this chaotic period 

that the rival factions in Uruguay took the names and colors that 
their offspring, the political parties of today perpetuate* The 
differences between the factions were personal rather than ideological. 

^^^^ Colorados (reds) became identified with iirban 
liberalism and the Blanches (whites) with rural conservatism. During 
tne period the pattern of politics added to the turmoil. The 
Colorados settled down to office more or less permanently; the Blancos 
rSS?"«f.i??f7?"®5**.?^ often violent opposition. In 1959 the Blancos 
{now officially Nationalists) assumed power for the first time in 93 
yesps • 

It was the alliances contracted by Colorado and Blanco leaders 
with neighboring regimes that caused the ruinous interventions that 
occurred in the nineteenth century. Prom 1843 to I85I the city of 
Montevideo was besieged by the forces of Rosas of Argentina. During 

^4 r^""^ General Plores, in his bids for power, twice Invited 
Brazilian intervention. In return for this help Flores committed his 
country to support Brazil and Argentina In the War of the Triple 
Alliance against Paraguay (Paraguayan War) 1865-1870, 

The person most responsible for the arrest of political chaos in 
Ifruguay was Jose Batlle y Ordonez, who began his campaign for con- 
stitutional, economic, and social reform in I88O in his newspaper 
^ gia* He served two terms as president, 1903-1907 and 1911-1915 
i stepped down, In itself an urmrece- 

dented step in Latin America, and went to Europe to study methods of 
government. When he returned in 1911, his program for social and 
22i ii*'?-^ f,®^°^ matured, and he called for drastic constitutional 
reform in Uruguay. Prom that time on the question of constitutional 
reform has been a recurring theme of the political life of IKnaguay.^ 

4. Ibid.. 13-16. ^ 



Batlle y Ordonez, convinced that the country's ills had been 
caused by corrupt elections and excessive presidential power proposed 
substituting an executive council for the office of president, 

^T.^'i?^®?* opposition by the Blancos and by a segment of his own 
Sffz^i-^ ii®!^ ^^f* * council prevailed eventually. The con- 
stitution that went Into effect in 1919 was a compromise between the 
Batlle plan and the presidential system, it provided for a president 
elected by the people for 4 years and ineligible for immediate re- 
election and a national council of administration of nine members 
popularly elected for 6-year terms. The party polling the greatest 
vote got two-thirds of the seats on the council, the leading minority 
party one-third. This compromise was designed to deprive the Blancos 
of an excuse for armed insurrection after each election. The system 
functioned until 1933 when Colorado President Gabriel Terra. 8eekln« 
powers he deemed necessary to cope with the depression, 
congress and ruled by decree. A year after his coup 
;SrS*f2^^2®SJ®*^ public approval of a new constitution, which 
transferred the powers of the council to the president. Terra's 
S^mSSSfJfi.??'^ brother-in-law Alfredo Baldomir, attempting to rule 
democratically, re-established the national council of administration. 
Tne Blancos, however, took what Baldomir considered unfair advantage 
of the situation to obstruct legislation and censure the Colorado 
party's policy of collaboration with the Allies, m 1942, therefore, 
the President removed the three Blanco members of the couAcll! dls- 
oS??*!?®' ^called elections to amend the constitution. 
Ik 1? K ?°??*i*"tion* which was approved by the people, again 
abolished the plural executive, but In most other respeitrreflected 
??f °^ y Ordonez, who had died in 1929. Among 

til abolition of the death penalty, state medical aid 

ilirl^ Jja^f^assistance to trade unions, and various other 

welfare and civil liberatarian provisions. 
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In 1951 the prlnclpsil Colorado faction, the Batillstas, revived 
the scheme for a plural executive or, as It is called In Uruguay, 
el CQleglado . This time the Nationalists, at least the Herrera 
Taction, supported the plan as their only chance to secure representa- 
tion. Thus with bipartisan support the Batlle plan. was adopted; the 
presidency was abolished and replaced by the coleglado , a nlnewaan 
national council of government.? 



5. Ibid., 16-19, 23-25. 



Whether or not it could properly be ascribed to the plural 
executive system, the politico-economic situation in Uruguay 6 years 
after the Inauguration of the new coleglado was undeniably bad. 
Inflation was rampant, foreign traae ana production flagged, the debt 
structure reached alarming proportions, and political leadership 
seemed to have exhausted Itself In intraparty squabbling. The victory 
of the Blancos (Herrera Nationalists) In the election of November 195o 
was regarded as a protest against the deteriorating economic conditions 
in Uruguay. The Incumbent government seemed Incapable of coping with 
a worsening economic crisis precipitated apparently by its own fiscal 
and economic policies as well as by unfavorable world trade conditions. 

The new government, which took office in March 1959, promised an 
austerity program stressing sound money, stimulation of agricultural 
and industrial production, and a realistic approach to social legisla- 
tion; but owing to the factional strife within the party, there was no 
assurance that any effective program would be forthcoming soon.o 



6, Rusaell H. Pltzglbbon, "Uruguay: A Model for Freedom and 
Reform In Latin America?" in Frederick B. Pike ed, Freedom and Reform 
in Latin America (Notre Dam^ Ind., 1959), 239-244; (c) WIS 91, sec 53, 
2; Stanford University, Hispanic American Report , XII (May 59), 170. 



To add to Uruguay's woes, the country was visited in April 1959 
by the worst floods In its history. Thousands of people were left 
homeless, and losses were staggering in the sheep and cattle In- 
dustries, which provide the basis for the country's economy • The 
floods also exacerbated Utnjguay's already deteriorating trade problem. 
Products, including meat, that are normally exported had to be im- 
ported from Argentina and Europe; the trade deficit for 1959 was 
expected to reach $37 million. Meanwhile mounting prices provoked 
strikes and demands for higher wages. 

A start toward economic reform was finally attempted in December 
1959 when the legislature passed into law a bill providing for cxir- 
rency devaluation, elimination of the system of multiple exchange 
rates, and a modification of the insert and export tax structure. 
Essential to this program was a $25 million loan, which the government 
hoped to secure from the International Monetary Fund. The effects of 
the reform, of course, remain uncertain at this time .7 



7. Stanford U, a^, XII (Oct 59), ^58, 459; ibid ., (Feb 60), 
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Uruguayan Foreign Relations 



During the First World War Uruguayans had strong motives for 
Trinpathlzlng with the Allied cause. First, as citizens of a small 
;.«-.tlon they were shocked by the German invasion of Belgium, also a 
f-mall nation. Second, they had close commercial ties with Britain. 
Third, the cultural influence of France was still predominant. 
Fourth, Italian settlers and their families constituted a considerable 
and important element in the ccanmunlty. And finally, Uruguay was 
aware of its ties to the US In the pan-American brotherhood of 
nations. The government issued a decree of neutrality in August 191^, 
but as the war progressed Uruguay's neutrality grew progressively 
weaker. When the US severed diplomatic relations with Germany, 
Uruguay, with the siqjport of the entire press of the nation, formally 
anno\mced its approval of the rupture. Later, when the US declared 
war, the government expressed its recognition of the rlghtness of the 
decision. Shortly afterwards Uruguay declared that "no American 
coiantry, which in defense of its own rights should find itself in a 
state of war with nations of other continents, will be treated as a 
belligerent." Finally, in October 1917 it severed diplomatic rela- 
tions with Germany, revoked its own neutrality decrees, arrested the 
captains of eight German ships anchored in Montevideo harbor, and 
leased the vessels to the Emergency Fleet Corporation of the US. 

Between wars Unjguay was a conscientious member of the League of 
Nations and remained on friendly terns with Its neighbors, Diirlng 
World, War II, however, friction developed between Montevideo and 
Buenos Aires. Uruguayans disliked the undemocratic tendencies of 
the wartime regimes in Argentina; Argentine military and nationalist 
leaders resented Uruguay's cooperative attitude toward the US. There 
was no doubt that in the Second World War as in the First, Uruguay's 
syn5)athles lay with the Allies. In December 1939 the German warship 
Graf Spee was forced to seekj^efuge in the harbor of Montevideo. 
Refused an extended stay by the Uruguayan Government, the crew 
scuttled the ship in the estuary of the Plata and repaired to 
Argentina where they were received cordially. In May 1940 the govern- 
ment took quick action to suppress a plot by Gexmans In Uruguay to 
seize military control. During the crisis the US rushed two cruisers 
to Montevideo, and Brazil hastily came to the assistance of its 
neighbor by dispatching military supplies to Uruguay. Soon afterwards 
Uruguay agreed to the establishment within its territory of naval and 
air bases for the defense of the Americas, and accepted a US offer of 
financial and technical assistance as part of the agreement. After 
the Rio Conference of January 1942, Uruguay severed diplomatic 
relations with the Axis but not without internal opposition. 
Nationalist party leader Dr. Luis Alberto de Herrera, who regarded 
the threat of US domination as greater than the threat of German 
aggression, protested against the anti-Axis actions and demanded a 
strict neutrality. Herrera 's attitude paralleled that of the 
Argentine nationalists among whom he had many close friends. But 
despite his efforts Uruguay remained in the Allied camp. During the 
war Uruguayan publicists, usually chary of provoking Argentina, 
frequently criticized the "colonels' clique" and its supporters. 
Moreover, the dogged little republic offered asylum to political 
refugees from both Argentina and Paraguay and as a counterbalance to 
the tension existing between Uruguay and Argentina, maintained 
particularly amicable relations with Brazil. In 1945 Uruguay, under 
diplomatic pressure from the US, declared war against the Axis powers 
and thus qualified for membership In the united Nations Organization. 8 



I^il" 85-87; Dana Q, Munro, The Latin American Republic s; 
A Hlstoiy^ ew York, 1950), 208. 
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Uruguay's position as a buffer state—it has been called an 
Argentine province In Brazilian territory— has conditioned Its entire 
history and largely explains its international outlook. It Is not 
f-irprising, therefore, that Uruguay has always chaii5)loned mutual co- 
rvsratlon within regional and International organizations. At 
u.dpultapec in 19^5 It sponsored, with Colombia and Brazil, an agree- 
I'.i'nt to prevent, by armed force if necessary, any attack upon the 
territory or political integrity of an American nation. The following 
year it proposed collective action against any American country de- 
faulting on its international obligations or denying to its own people 
the elementary rights of man and of citizen." In brief, like most 
small nations, Uruguay is Interested in interpationallsm. This does 
not mean, however, that Uruguay has not unllateniy asserted its own 
independence and national dignity. Throughout the Peronista regime 
relations between Uruguay and Its powerful southern neighbor continued 
strained, Argentina banned its nationals from touring in Urugxiay, 
thus depriving the latter of an Important soufce of income, Uruguay 
reacted, to the vast displeasure of Peron, by granting asylum to 
Argentine exiles. Happily theoverthrow of Peron in 1955 brought to 
an end the troubled relations between the two governments. 9 



9. Macdonald, Latin American Politics and Governm ent, 48l, 482: 
Alfred B. Thomas, Latin America; A History (New Vork, 1^56), 328, 



Within the framework of hemisphere defense arrangements and its 
bilateral military agreement and strong financial ties with the US, 
Uruguay has maintained considerable independence in foreign affairs. 
In 1950 it reopened its legation in Moscow, renewed relations with 
Rumania, and appointed commercial representatives to Communist China, 
Poland, and East Oerraany, it should be noted, however, that this 
policy reflected resentment of US trade policies and a need to find 
new markets for its wool, meat, hides, and wheat rather than any 
deviation from Uruguay's traditional democracy. Two specific causes 
of Uruguayan displeasure with the US were the US agricultural surplus 
disposal program and the countervailing duty on Utniguayan wool tops. 
Although this duty was eliminated in 1959, US purchases had not 
appreciably Increased. On the other hand, by the end of 1959 Uruguay 
had more extensive relations with Soviet Bloc countries than any 
nation in Latin America excepting Argentina, Five Bloc countries 
(the USSR, Czechs lovakla, Bulgaria, Poland, and Rumania) have diplo- 
matic representation in Uruguay, and East Germany and Hungary have 
resident commercial missions. Direct Uruguay-Soviet Bloc trade rose 
to $36 million in the first 9 months of 1959 coii?)ared with $20 million 
In the same period of 1958. During the 1958-1959 wool season the Bloc 
bought 38 per cent of the Uruguayan crop; the USSR was the principal 
consumer of this commodity . m return the USSR supplied 35 per cent 
of Uruguayan petroleum requirements for 1959. Despite this accelerated 
trade tempo, however, Ulnjguay showed no tendency toward a preference 
for Bloc trade. Jjp to the end of 1959 it had refused Soviet offers 
for an expanded program. At the time of this writing the future of 
Bloc commercial influence hinged upon wool-oil arrangements pending 



10. (S) OSD/ISA, "Uruguay," Briefing Book, Office Reg Dlr Western 
Hemisphere; Stanford U, HAR, XII (Nov 59), 515; (S) Economic Intel- 
ligence Cmte, (j-2 flle87;""Slno-Soviet Bloc Economic Activities in 
underdeveloped Area: 1 July - 31 December I959, " EIC-R14-58, 29 Feb 
oO* 77, 78. 
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One of Urug\iay's most consistent foreign policy themes Is Its 
disapproval of antidemocratic regimes In Latin America. Sensitivity 
on this point is apparently not confined to leftist elements. On the 
other hand, there was evidence of growing resentment against the 
.-Increased Communist propaganda activity emanating from the Soviet 
ciAoassy in Montevideo. In March of this year the government 
tJ.reatened to sever relations with the USSR over the issue, Benito 
Nardone, chairman of the national council, stated that though there 
was some sentiment for an immediate break, he favored demanding a 
reduction in the 8o-man embassy to match Uruguay's 6-man mission in 
Moscow. 

Uruguay's foreign policy, then, might be described generally as 
pro-US, pro-UN, and pro-OAS.ll 

« SJ^^'^o"' S^' (Oct 59), ^58j AP Wire Service, 3 Mar 59; 

New York Times . 28 SepTJ^, 2, 



Communism in Uruguay 

By virtue of the deep respect for civil liberties and the absence 
of police controls, the Communist movement in Uruguay has had a wide 
latitude, yet despite these advantages the influence of the movement 
may be termed insignificant. Several features of UrugiJiayan society 
account for this lack of Communist success. First, the population of 
about 2.7 million is relatively homogeneous and free from the tensions 
caused by large unassimilated minorities. Second, until recently 
there was general contentment with economic conditions. Third, the 
socialistic program of the government— the state owns most of the 
basic industries and services-and employs over 20 per cent of the labor 
force— and its extensive welfare activities have stolen the Communist's 
thunder. The Conmunlst Party In Utiiguay (PCU) has a membership of 
about 5*000 persons. Although it has considerable Influence in the 
labor movement and conducts a vigorous propaganda program, the party 
has little political influence. In 1954 it polled only 19,000 votes 
in returning two members to the lower house. The Commxanlsts have 
infiltrated the lower levels of some ministries and control the 
executive machinery of the largest trade union in Uruguay, the UGT, 
but they have no influence in either the army or the national police. 
Prom time to time the party has contracted political marriages with 
national parties on specific issues. In the past, for instance, it 
has allied itself with the Nationalists on an anti-US theme. This 
marriage was necessarily short-lived, however, for the Communists are 
fundamentally incompatible with the conservative Nationalists. 12 

12. (C) NIS 91, sec 57, l-l6. 
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Foreign Missions In Uruguay 



^ tmilke Its neighbors Uruguay has never had a non-US military 
nussion. Its first mission of any kind was a small US Air Force 
nrission, which it agreed to accept on 4 December 1951, Uhder the 

i^^L?^,.!^®^^^?®?'"®"*' was extended In 1955, the mission's 

pcrpose was to help Increase the efficiency of ti5e Urugiwyan air 

L^'^*^?^^®® ^^^^ * program of analytic action." At the end 
mission had a total of 11 men. It now Includes Army and 
Navy sections and also performs the NAAO function In Uruguay, 13 

13. Uruguay Briefing Book; (u) Dept of State, Office of Inter- 
American Regional Pol Aff , untitled doc on US missions in Latin 
America, ca. 1957; US House, "Military Assistance Advisory Groups: 
Military, Naval, and Air Force Missions in Latin America" (Report 
by Porter Hardy, Cmte on Armed Services; Washington, 1956), 24 



Arms and Aid 



Munitions shipments from the US to Uruguay were insignificant 
prior to the Second World War. Prom November 1935 to the end of 1939 
the total value of export licenses Issued during that period was only 
about $160,000. Most of Uruguay's modest needs for armaments were 
satisfied by European countries. At the outbreak of the war Uinaguay 
had on hand a few small vessels obtained from Italy and Spain in the 
thirties and about 17 planes, most of them also of Italian provenance. 
In May 1941 Uruguay was declared eligible to receive lend-lease aid; 
i? £^*"u^52,*fr®®^'** °" 13 January 1942. Prom that date through 
31 March 1951 the US sent Uruguay a total of about $7 million worth of 
lend-lease material, almost all of It before September 1945. In liund 
figures this aid was distributed In the following amounts: • 

tanks and other vehicles $1,940 090 

aircraft and aeronautical material 1,718^000 

vessels and other water craft 1,550,000 

ordnance and ordnance stores I,l8l'oo0 

miscellaneous military equipment 690,000 

Between 1945 and 1948 ttpuguay received another $5,75 million worth of 
eqtilpment under the Siirplus Property Act. 14 ^ 

14. World Peace Foundation, Documents on Ame rican Foreign 
Relations July 1939- June lp40. (Jones and Myers, ed, Boston, ^1940), 
IX. i34l; MAAG Uruguay, "Narrative Statement," 20 Aug 59, sched D, 1; 
(C) MS, (OCMH files) Army Industrial College, seminar on "Implications 
of Export of Munitions to Other American Republics," 21 Deo 44, AM 
sees, 5, table ff 32 (AM); (TS) Table, "Current Foreign Military Aid 
Programs," End to nemo; JMAd to SecA, SeoNav, and SecAF, 9 Nov 48. 

In 1952 Uruguay and the US signed a mutual defense assistance 
agreement, which went into effect in June 1953. Small amounts of 
military aid began arriving in the following year, and by the end of 
1959 Uruguay had received a total of $17.8 million worth of the $22.1 
million programmed. The military assistance program for FY I960 
called for a $3.4 million appropriation for Uruguay and the proposed 
program for 1961 for the same amount. Deliveries for FY i960 were 
estimated at $2.1 million, for 1961 $3.7 million. Including the 
estimated deliveries for i960 the grant aid to Uruguay for the entire 
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program was distributed among the various categories as follows 
figures ) : 



aircraft, con^,, spares $8,000,000 

tanks and other vehicles, comp., spares . . , 2,500,000 

other material, 1, §50, 000 

ships and harbor craft, comp., spares .... 1,500,000 

ammunition 1,500,000 

electronic and comnmnlcationa equip 1,%0,000 

packing, handling* transportation 1,400,000 



Major Items included the following: i4 pSOC's, 20 t6's, 4 T33'8, 
3 DE's, 67 1 1/2-ton trucks, 202 smaller vehicles, 76 machine guns, 
572 carbines, and 131 MK9 depth charges. The major allocation In 

1960 was in the category "ships and harbor craft" etc., which included 
the new ocean escort (DE). The largest allocations in the proposed 

1961 program were for spare parts ($1.05 million) and training ($1.01 
million). Three S2P<8 programed in 1959 were expected to be delivered 
after July i960. In addition to direct grants ($17.8 million) and 
credit and cash purchases ($2.7 million) the US turned over $4.8 
million worth of equipment from excess stocks between the fiscal years 
1956 to 1959. 

Uhder the mutual security program UiTuguay also received economic 
aid. Between 1952 and 1959 it got a total of $10.5 million, most of It 
in 1959 when It negotiated an $8.8 million loan from the Development 
Loan Fund. During the period 1946-1959 Uruguay received various other 
forms of economic assistance chiefly loans, including a $6.3 million 
economic development loan In 1959. 

In summary, the total aid to Uruguay dioring the fiscal period 
19^6-1959 was $52.2 million. It was divided almost equally between 
military aid ($29.6 million, including cash and credit purchases and 
excess stock deliveries) and economic aid ($22.6 million). The grant 
aid ($22.1 million), all military, represented 8.6 per cent of the 
total for Latin America; cash and credit purchases ($2.7 million) 1.5 
per cent of the Latin American total; and economic aid ($22.6 million) 
6A0 of 1 per cent of the total. ^^5 



15. (S) Uruguay Briefing Book; (c) ICA, "U.S. External Assistance," 
16 Mar 60, 54, 73; (S) OSD, (ASD/ISA files), "Mutual Security Program: 
Fiscal Year 1961 Estimates, Military Assistance Functional Presentation," 
2 Mar 60, 273, 274. 
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Armed Forces and us Aid 



nir^o-h^iilJ^^^®? ^^^^ *° in Uruguay toward the end of the 

?n JwLSrJU'^' ^ country's economic and social progress 
In+n f ^^^«?2ifJ^ paralleled by the evolution of the armed forces 
J^?£?°5^°??^' nonpolltlcal entity. Since the end of the 
2?^?^°*^*^°" °^ Batlle y Ordonez in 1907 the military has 
? decisive factor In internal politics. Today the 
t^lTt °^"i«*f^ is a civilian, and there is no conscription. The 

in^^S^T^,^^^ ^ °^?°r' disciplined, and a completely subordinate 
Ui^uayan state." From 1949 through 1955 the military 
To^^^? approximately 10 per cent each year of the total budget 

S/"" average of between 18 and 21 per cent for all 6f Latin 
5i??;c»?i"^n J" "^^^ ^^ets are now approved for 4 years, it 
ilnditSea hn? ^H^^f?""* precisely the percentage of military ex- 
coMiflS«?W oJJ^^iS^"^*"*"^."^ estimates is that it is still running 

!« ^2 Lieuwen, writing in 196O, cites the 

fif??!^-?^ }l P®^f®?J- ^" ^554, the only year for which such a 
n«2 military expenditures represented about 3.4 

per cent of the gross national product, lo ^.t 

ig6o^^^i'7n'^"i?i^^?nr?;' Arms and Pol itics in Latin America (New York, 
-^^iiJ^^ DepL oi' ytate, "An J2vaIuation oi' Latin American 
Armament Expenditures," int Rpt No. 6986, i4 Sep 55, App, table 1. 

Q ocn^fJ^i! November 1959 Uruguay's army had a reported strength of 
ti^J^ J^5„«f^i°"?i ^^''^OO- Since Ui^uay has no 

STSS Jf,4.^??^*Tyi " ^ serious problem of scarcity of spare 
If^ ' " niamtalns its weapons and equipment in excellent condi- 
tion. Its small arms are of both US and European origin: heavier 

fn^^'SorLi'. ??r?^'^C''?? ^' ^^^^ eauloment InJlSdm 4.2- 

fS?^ h U^ in^)^ 75mm recoilless rifles fusl, 16 105mm howitzers 



17. (S) Uruguay Briefing Book. 



t ynn Uruguayan navy consisted of 11 small ships 

largest vessels were 2 US escorts 
(DE) built in 1943, 1 corvette (PCE built in the UK in iq44 and 
iXf 'S.^553, aid 1 former VS sSbchLe? (PC) cSSpleted 

US sine; 1949^*^*^'*'' aircraft, all acquired f S iSr 

4 . P^^S^S 5?? ^o**Se, 1200 men and a jalx of mostly US planes 
4 C-5??s ^ lltl^L ir ? '^-33'^' 11 B-25's, 13 T-6's,'^and 

thS Si?;,.,/!S*JS® °^ obsolescence of some of these aircraft and 
S«4f?JJ«® tt eovfrranent to provide bombing and gunnery tralSng 
facilities, the effectiveness of the tactical air force was^questlonible. 

diSDos?tIoron^t^p^«2?^^^?? Uruguayan economy there is no 

^\^H ^^^^ °^ government to increase the armed forces 
and no prospect of any substantial Increase In military expenditures 
mSd^^^.?«??i''*S'TV Consequently the maintenance, lmp?ovS, S^d 
modergizatlon of Uruguay's azmed forces depends exclusively on outside 

App-cf sciei D? 5, 11; (S) MAAG Rpt, 20 Aug 59, 1, 
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By the terms of the 1953 Mutual Defense Assistance Pact, in which 
Uruguay pledged cooperation with the US in the defense of the Western 
Hemisphere, Uruguay accepted the primary mission of defending Its 
coastal sea communications and its bas^s, ports, communications nets, 
and other essential facilities. The objective of the MAP was to help 
the Uruguayan units designated as mutual security forces in the 
execution of their hemisphere defense assignments. In FY 196O 
the US v^as supporting, through the MAP, units containing 3,700 of 
Uruguay's 12,300 combat forces. This amounted to about 16 per cent of 
Uruguay's entire amed forces (including police). The MAF-supported 
units consisted of 1 infantry regi;nent and other units totaling about 
2,300 troops, the navy's 2 DE's and 1 PCE, 9 ASW patrol aircraft, and 
2 air squadrons. MAAG reports In 1958 and 1959 indicated that the 
improvements resulting from grant aid to Uruguay were obvious and that 
the effectiveness of ccmbat units of the armed forces was directly 
proportional to MAP support. Besides the material effects, HAP 
deliveries were said to have Increased morale, encouraged reorganiza- 
tion of units according to a modified US TO&E, and increased the 
desire of the professional officers to learn English, Whether Uruguay, 
under present and prospective economic conditions, could make any 
effective contribution to hemisphere defense was dubious, ^9 



19. (S) MAAG Rpt, 20 Aug 59, 2, sched G and D, Ann I; (S) OSD 
(ASD/ISA files), "Mutual Security Program: Fiscal Year 196O Estimates, 
Latin America," I9 Feb 59, 219j (S) MAAG Rpt, 22 Aug 58, App C, 4; 
(C) ASD/ISA, Office, Res Dir Western Hemisphere, "Mutual Security 
Forces -Actual Strength," MS table. 



In accordance with Uruguay's historic outlook upon national 
security, its mobilization plan Is based on the assvunption that should 
either neighbor, Brazil or Argentina, become aggressive, the other 
will rush to Uruguay's assistance. Although Uruguay's buffer status 
has relieved it of the necessity to maintain a large, burdensome armed 
force, Uruguay decided, according to a report by the US ambassador In 
1958, "as a matter of national policy and prestige," to have a 
military organization, although of limited size. The report also 
stated that the military assistance being supplied by the US to 
Uruguay was considered to be the minimum required to support even a 
small military organization. If Uruguay could not obtain aid from the 
US the efficiency of its armed forces would decline both materially 
and morally and it would probably turn to foreign sources for assistance. 
Thus though the US had suffered some loss of prestige by the delivery 
of obsolescent equipment, and though "mention of military assistance 
. . . usually brings forth lii?)erative demands for economic aid, ..." 
the support of Urugiiay's military organization, which constituted 
practically all grant aid to Uruguay, was maldng an effective con- 
tribution to US foreign policy objectives. "Regardless of Utilted 
States' opinion as to whether or not this organization is required," 
the report concluded, "we must continue to support It In order to 
attain our national foreign policy objectives. "20 



20, (C) US Embassy Uruguay, "Country Team Comments on FY 60," 
17 June 50, OSD/ISA files; (S) MAAG Rpt, 22 Aug 53, 2. 
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Venezuela 



Historical Outline 

In 1830 Bolivar lay broken and dying, his dream for La Gran 
Colombia shattered. The South Americans, he lamented, were im- 
Sovemable; he had plowed in the sea. At the beginning of its in- 
dependence Venezuela, Bolivar's birthplace, was part of Greater 
Colombia, but upon the death of the llberator> Venezuela seceded from 
the union and embarked on a volatile, turbulent career of Its own.^ 



1. The material in this section* unless otherwise noted, comes 
from the following sources: J. Fred Rippyj Latin America: A Modem 
History (Ann Arbor, 1958); Arthur P. Whltatter, The United States^Sid 
South America the Northern Republics ( Cambridge, Mass., id^^^i 
Austin F. Macdonald, Latin American Politics and Government , (2d ed. 
New York, 1954); A. P. Jankus and W.M. Malloy, Venezuela; Land of 
Opportunity (New York, 1938) . — 



Until 1846 — i.e., for the first 16 years after separation — 
Venezuela was governed or controlled by Jose Antonio Paez, one of 
Bolivar's generals. Although poor himself, Paez governed in the 
interests of the white oligarchy of merchants, planters, clergymen, 
and soldiers who favored a centralized republic dominated by an 
aristocracy of wesath in alliance with the Church. The Paez oligarchy 
was displaced in 1846 by the Liberals, a rival oligarchy that advocated 
a federal system. Theoretically, the Liberals, who ruled from 1846 
to 1858, transformed Venezuela into a federal republic;' what they 
actually established was an unstable federation of caudillos , all 
vying for the position of real power, the supreme caudillo at Caracas. 
Like the conservative supporters of Paez, the Liberals were mostly 
planters and Intellectuals, but they Included a few members of the 
lower classes. During their tenure In Caracas they abo3»ished Negro 
slavery and adapted universal manhood suffrage; !?: 

The 12 years from 1858 to 1870 were the most turbulent in 
Venezuelan history: a coalition of Conservatives and dissident 
Liberals unseated the Liberal government, both parties splintered 
into violent factions, and Venezuela was ravaged by almost continuous 
civil war. The wars almost destroyed the nation, and foreign inter- 
vention was narrowly averted before peace and order were restored by 
a new strong -man in I870. 

The new leader was the able, aristocratic Antonio Guzman Blanco. 
Although the constitution under which he ruled prohibited two suc- 
cessive presidential terns, Guzman Blanco, directly or through his 
pi9pets, ran Venezuela with an iron hand for 19 years (1870-I889). 
Guzman was a skillful politician and es^able administrator, though 
dishonest, vain, and despotic. Vfhile he constructed roads, bridges, 
schools, and public buildings, he stifled freedom of speech and the 
press, committed brutalities, and persecuted the Church. His critics— 
from exile, of course— who pointed out that his personal fortune grew 
more rapidly than the national wealth, eventually succeeded In ex- 
pelling him in I889. From Paris Guzman watched his country broil in 
anarchy. 

Unsettled conditions prevailed in Venezuela until 1899 when a 
pair of mestizos with their guerrilla warriors from the western 
mountains descended upon Caracas and overthrew the government. For 
the next 36 years these two guerrillas, Cipriano Castro and Juan 
Vicente Gomez, provided Venezuela with two tyrannical dictatorships, 
notorious even in Latin America for their irresponsibility, brutality, 
and durability. 

Cipriano Castro (1899-1909) governed Venezuela as his personal 
property for 10 years, piling up huge deposits in Curacao and New York, 
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Jailing and executing political opponents, and enraging foreign govern- 
ments by his cavalier treatment of their citizens and claims. Late in 
1908 Castro, seriously ill, went to Europe to regain his failing health. 
His trusted lieutenant, Vicente Gomez, now toolc matters into his 
ovrn hands. Inforralnr* Castro that his health ^vould undoubt- 
edly be better if he stayed in Europe periaanently, Qoi-tez tooi: 
over the machinery of goveiwnent that he was to manlpiaate for the 
next 27 years. 

With the exception of his foreign relations, Gomez conducted the 
business of government much IXke his unlamented predecessor. He v;as 
one of the world's cruelest dictators. While he amassed a hugh per- 
sonal fortune, he imprisoned, tortured, killed, or exiled hundreds of 
citizens. In his defense, it is argued that he maintained the peace 
and promoted Venezuela's material prosperity; the reply, however, 
which is more convincing, is that he achieved peace by terror, and 
that prosperity flowed not from Gomez but from the oil-preRnant soil 
of Venezuela. 

Oil production began near Maracalbo in 1918, and in 10 yearp. 
Venezuela vras the second largest producer, j.n tlie world. Gomez 
sougiit to use the receipts from the industry to lessen Venezuelan 
dependence on foreign countries and to diversify the economy. What 
revenue did not find its way into his own pockets the dictator used 
to pay off foreign debts, build roads, and make other material improve- 
ments. The oil industry also provided jobs for many of the people. But 
there is another side to the story. Contrary to Gomez' hopes, the 
growth of the industry tended to increase not decrease the dependence 
on foreign countries and to produce specialization not diversification 
in the Venezuelan economy. Moreover/ the prosperity of "black gold" 
did not trickle down to the masses, with the result that the gap 
between rich and poor widened and the general standard of living 
continued at a bare subsistence level. 

When Gomez, the "tyrant of the Andes," died a natural death in 
1935j the people of Venezuela delirious with delight danced in the 
streets of Caracas while the Gomez family took to their heels, planes, 
and yachts. The people dumped tons of shackles, reminders of the 
incubus of the Gomez regime, into the Caribbean at Puerto Cabello. 

Between the death of Gomez and an array coup in 1948, Venezxxela 
experimented for 13 years with democratic government. Gomez' suc- 
cessor was his Minister of War General Eleazar Lopez Contreras. The 
new president believed in freedom and to everyone's surprise restored 
it to the people. He en?)tied the jails of political prisoners and 
repatriated the exiles; guaranteed freedom of speech and the press; 
and granted labor the right to organize and to strike. In 1936, after 
Lopez Contreras had been elected by Congress to a full term, a new 
constitution was adopted for the nation. Although still basically 
conservative — there was no provision for direct election of the 
president, for instance— the constitution revealed a definite break 
with the old tradition. This trend toward greater democracy continued 
so that by 1940 an opposition political party had blossomed to contest 
the election of Lopez Contreras' successor. The new peu^y, called 
Democratic Action (AD), rtilch nominated author Romulo Gallegos, relied 
for support chiefly on labor and the intellectuals, who felt the trend 
toward democracy was moving too slowly. The indirect election, how- 
ever, made the AD's task all but impossible; the Congress, as expected, 
chose the government candidate. General Isaias Medina Angarita. 

Medina Angarita was even more liberal than his predecessor. He 
carefully respected freedom of speech, preferred civilians to army 
officers for in^jortant posts, in^osed an income tax, and catered to 
the demands of labor. Although he suppressed some Nazi newspapers 
after Venezuela broke relations with the Axis In 1941, Medina Angarita 
allowed the Comounlsts to speak their minds freely. 
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Ab his terra of office waned, Medina Argarita tapped Angel 
Blagginl as the official choice for the presidency, a decision that 
neither AD nor the friends of Lopez Contreras accepted. AO leaders 
approached the president with a deal; a coalition government to 
serve for 1 year while a new constitution was written providing for 
direct popular election. When the president rejected the proposal, 
the AD turned to the aimy. With the si:^port of some disaffected 
young officers, the AD attacked on l8 October 1945, and within 24 
hours the government was theirs. 

After deporting Lopez Contreras and Medina Angarlta and con- 
fiscating a good deal of private property, the junta of five civilians 
and two army officers who now assumed power turned to the business of 
giving Venezuela creditable government. The president of the Junta 
was a 40-year lawyer, Romulo Betancourt, a political exile for many 
years, a one-time admirer of coraraunism, and a close friend of labor. 
Betancourt 's program called for the expropriation of large estates, 
the construction by the government of low -cost housing, and the 
development of a publicly subsidized merchant marine. Two of its 
first acts — the junta was ruling by decree — were the In^sositlon of an 
excess profits tax aimed at foreign oil companies and the establish- 
ment of price controls on essential products. The junta then began 
the task of framing a new constitution. Completed in October 1947 
after long debate by a constitutional assembly, the constitution was 
the most democratic in Venezuelan history. Its provision for popular 
elections was promptly exercised In the election of 1947. To the 
surprise of all Latin America, this election in December 1947 was 
absolutely free and unrigged. The people gave AD a resounding vote 
of confidence and elected as president the AD candidate, Romulo 
Gallegos, who took office In February 1948. But Gallegos, continuing 
In the liberal fashion of the junta, made the mistake of alienating 
the amy officers who had assured his party's triumph. He not only 
rejected an army demand for six cabinet posts but even talked of 
transforming the army into a^ollce force. The tanks rumbled into 
action on 24 November 1948 j Gallegos hustled into exile, many AD 
leaders were arrested, and a three-man military junta took over in 
Caracas . 

The new junta proceeded to Ignore, except in its promises, the 
democratic developments of the past 3 years. It suspended the con- 
stitution of 1947j dissolved the Confederation of Venezuelan Workers, 
outlawed the AD and the Communist party, and tossed into concentration 
can^s the lingering leaders of the AD. In 1952 the junta, by now 
under the leadership of Colonel Marcos Perez Jimenez, decided to 
solicit popular support for its program. Convinced that with the AD 
out of the running the government could win in an honest election, the 
Junta set one for 30 November. When the first returns indicated that 
the opposition was ahead of the government by two to one, however, 
the Junta decided not to wait for the final results. It placed the 
nation in a state of siege, silencing the press smd the radio for 
2 days. Then on 2 December it announced that the government party 
had gained more seats than all its opponents combined and that Perez 
Jimenez had been named provisional president of the nation. Sarly in 
1953 the new constitutional assembly confirmed Perez Jimenez as 
president, and 3 months later ,lt put the finishing touches on the 
nation's new constitution. 

The dictatorship of "P. J.," as the president was known through- 
out the country, was characterized by peace and order but general 
discontentment. Although Perez Jimenez promoted a spectacular program 
of public works, the program resulted in no substantial Improvement 
of the living conditions of the masses. The dictator angered all 
elements of society by his ruthless police-state methods and his 
ostentations pampering of the favored elite. As Perez' "constitutional" 
term neared its end, opposition activity quickened. The siy;>pre8sed 
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political parties began to pool their action through the clandestine 
Junta Patrlotlca . Even within the military establishment an antl- 
administration conspiracy developed. 

The end came on 22 January 1958, as the climax to a general 
strike organized by the Junta Patrlotlca . On the night after the 
second day of the strike the military approached the dictator with 
the news that he must go. On the following day a five-man Junta 
headed by Rear Admiral Wolfgang Larrazabal assumed power, its chief 
mission to prevent a counterrevolutionary attack by the friends of 
Perez Jimenez. As for the deposed dictator, he arrived In the US In 
March and moved his family from Its plush Miami hotel to an estate 
near Palm Beach. The New York Times remarked that it was imfortunate 
that the US should grant visas to such men as Perez Jimenez when 
thousands of tlie more deserving were denied entry. ^ 



_ 2. (S) The Veiiezuelan Situation and Prospects, '' , 
NIE 89-58, 9 Sep s8, 3, 4) Stanford University, Hispanic American 
Report , XI (No. 3)^ 159-152. 



The Junta took office amid the conTuslon and uncertainty caused 
by the inevitable rumors of counterrevolutionary plots. To its great 
credit, however. It not only maintained order but did so without 
con^letely stifling liberty. As a precaution against its enemies the 
Junta expelled several prominent perez.iimenezistas a nd found special 
missions abroad for officers of questionable fealty, but generally 
speaking it preserved and strengthened democratic processes. 

Within the year the Junta arranged for democratic elections, the 
first in Venezuela since 19^7. The leading parties contesting the 
election were the Accion Democratica (AD), Union Republlcana Demo- 
cratlca (URD), the Christian Socialist (COPEI), and the Venezuelan 
Communist party (PCV). The results of the election, which was honest 
and without Incident, was a clear-cut win for AD and its presidential 
candidate Romulo Betancourt. Betancourt won almost 50 per cent of 
the vote; Larrazabal, his closest rival, 34 per cent; and Rafael 
Caldera, backed by the COPEI, l6 per cent. The AD also won large 
majorities in the Congress and Senate. The Communist party, which 
claimed 7 congressional seats, polled 6.2 per cent of the congressiona 
votes but only 3.4 per cent of the presidential vote (for Larrazabel). 



3. Stanford U, HAR XI (No. 12), 675, 676. 



In February i960 Betancourt celebrated his first year in offlce- 
In Itself a singular achievement for a freely elected president In 
Venezuela. But Betancourt 's achievements, in the face of staggering 
problems, did not stop at survival. He kept a coalition of democratic 
parties working together despite pressures from both right and left. 
He began a sorely needed land reform, built schools and highways, and 
Invited a World Bank mission to help plan a 4 -year development program 
In spite of high oil revenues, however, Venezuela has many obstacles 
in the path to stability and prosperity: land is still concentrated 
in the hands of a few; the cost of living is appalling^, houses and 
hospitals are Inadequate; illiteracy is rife; and unemployment is 
rising. Moreoverj Betancourt has undertaken to honor the notes piled 
up by his predecessor to finance the showy, graft-ridden public pro- 
jects of the ousted regime. 

As it entered its second year, the Betancourt administration 
demonstrated its Increased control of the political situation by 
taking a flmer stand against Its domestic and international foes. 
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In an anniversary speech Betancourt attacked the PCV as being "com- 
pletely lncon?)atlble with democracy suid In conflict with the interests 
of Venezuela." Because of their role in helping to rid the country of 
Perez Jimenez, the Conmiunists had been Iminuned from violent criticism 
by the government. Prom the tenor of Betancourt 's remarks, however, 
it appears that the Commxinists, who had been allowed a great deal of 
freedom, though excluded from the coalition government, were in for 
some heavy weather. 

Venezuela also began to react more strongly to the growing 
tensions in the Caribbean. Betancourt intensified his campaign against 
another enemy^ General Rafael Trujlllo of the Sominicsui Republic. 

To its trade, transportation, and communications embargo, 
Venezuela added a charge, brought to the OAS, of "patent and flagrant 
violations of human rights" against the Dominican dictator. 

Although the suppression of an uprising in April i960 probably 
strengthened Betancourt 's position, the chief threat to this govern- 
ment remains the army, for its role in politics ^s still decisive. 
The outcome of the Betancourt experiment meanwhile Is being watched 
carefully in Latin America. Its success would be applauded by all the 
democracies; its overthrow by a military coup would be of particular 
importance to the US since it would most likely be interpreted Hur^ 
Latin America as the result of a US preference for dictatorships.^ 



4, Stanford U, HAR, XIII (Apr 60), 111, 113; (S) NXS 89-58j 
9 Sep 58, 11; Time, LXXV (8 Feb 60), 34-40. 



Foreign Relations 
•m 

For two reasons— >one geopolitical and the other economic— the US 
has exercised great influence in the foreign affairs of Venezuela 
since the latter 's independence from Spain. Thus it is possible to 
describe Venezuela's international role largely in terms of its re- 
lation to US policies--the Monroe Doctrine and imperaillsm and, more 
recently, internationalism and ant i- communism. In addition, US eco- 
nomic interest in Venezuela has been a potent factor in that country's 
international relations, particularly since private US interests 
control the dominant industry — petroleum. Hov/ever much it may have 
chafed whenever these political and economic ties seemed to bind too 
tightly, Venezuela has never seemed disposed to cut them. 

Even while it was still part of Gran Colombia (i.e., before I830) 
Venezuela foxind itself under the protection of the Monroe Doctrine, a 
unilateral declaration of US policy decreeing America off-limits for 
further European expansion. In 1824, months after Monroe's pro- 
nunciamento. Gran Colombia proposed an alliance with the US as a means 
of implementing the doctrine. The doctrine, however, remained a dead 
letter as far as Venezuela was concerned until 1895 when the anti- 
imperalist Democrat, Grover Cleveland Intervened in a long-standing 
border dispute between Venezuela and British Guiana, V/ith a ringing 
iteration of the doctrine, he demanded that the UK accept arbitration P 



5. The material in this section, unless otherwise noted, comes 
from the following: VThl taker. US and SA ; Dexter Perkins, A History of 
the Monroe Doctrine* (rev ed, Boston, 1933) • 



That it pronq}tly agreed to do so indicated that Great Britain was 
prepared to concede US hegemony in the Caribbean. At first Venezuela 
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and most of Latin America applauded. But in the end, to Venezuelans, 
who lost most of the disputed territory (although certainly not as 
much as it would have lost If Brltlan had been allowed con?)lete free- 
dom of action), and to Latin Ainericeins generally, the incident pro- 
vided additional causes for fear and resentment of the US. For 
Cleveland had made it plain that the purpose of the intervention was 
not to get territory for Venezuela but to force the UK to reco^iize 
US predominance in the area. Venezuelans did not rejoice over the 
news communicated by Secretary of State Olney to Salisbury that "the 
United States is practically sovereign on this continent and Its JTlat 
is law." Cleveland's action was a diplomatic victory— for the US and 
the Monroe Doctrine* not for Venezuela and pan-Amerlcanlem. 

Seven years later, with the rough rider Theodore Roosevelt now 
in the saddle In Washington, Venezuela was once again the cause of a 
reassertion of the Monroe Doctrine,- or better, a new edition of it 
kuown as the Roosevelt Corollary. In 1902 Cipriano Castro, the reck- 
less dictator of Venezuela, by a series of affronts and defaults in 
payment, provoked Britain, Oeiroany, and Italy to intervene in behalf 
of their citizens. The powers, remembering Cleveland's strong stand, 
were careful to secure Roosevelt's acquiescence beforehand, but when 
the intervention led to violence, and the violence to a strong reaction 
in the hemisphere, Roosevelt switched to a policy, eventually accepted 
by the powers, of settling the dispute by arbitration. This resolved 
the immediate issue; for the new type of European threat, however, the 
US now needed a policy for the future. Rejecting a proposal by 
Argentine Foreign Minister Drago that would have proscribed all inter- 
vention in Latin America, Roosevelt accepted Instead a formula tliat 
barred Europeans but claimed a general right of Intervention for the 
US. Thus Roosevelt drew up a blueprint which succeeding administrations 
followed in furthering US interests in the Caribbean. 

Up to the beginning of the First V/orld War, Venezuela, with the 
other Latin American republlftp, continued to show its distrust of the 
growing power of the US. In a conference of the Bolivarian states in 
1912 at Caracas, Venezuela joined with its neighbors in exhibiting a 
renewed interest in hi spaniel sm, an identification with Spanish culture 
with discernible anti-US overtones. Understandably, fear of the US 
afflicted those coimtries — Colombia and Venezuela — that were closest 
to the northern colossus. 

During World War I it was also these two countries that were the 
least ardent aoong the Bolivarian group in their support of the Allied 
war effort. Moreover, to the extent they did sympathize with the 
Allies it was invariably sympathy for the UK, Belgium, Italy, and 
Prance rather than for the US. Nevertheless, though it did not break 
with the Central Powers, Venezuela allowed US armed merchantmen to 
trade in its ports and went along with other pro-Allied measures. 

Venezuela is famous for the long line of dictators it has pro- 
duced, including, in this century alone, the nefarious Castro, Gomea, 
and Perez Jimenez. But, as professor Whl taker observes, "its real 
dictator in the present generation is oil, and the Venezuelan petroleum 
industry is controlled by foreigners." tAa £d»j3 and early 30''b 
Gomcz, rcalizin::: that Venezuelahs theinsalves were not able 



6. Whitaker, US and South America , 59, 



to exploit the nation's vast oil resources, and wishing to pay off 
the international debts that had long harried his country, cultivated 
the friendship of foreigners and foreign governments and welcomed 
investment from abroad. The result was to make Venezuela more than 



ever dependent upon foreign nations, especially the US. By 1948 two 
subsidiaries of Standard Oil of New Jersey accounted for one-half of 
the country's production of oil, which in turn accounted for 90 per 
cent of total exports. More recently the industry was generating 
60-70 per cent of the govemnent's revenues and .accounting for 97 
per cent of its exports. Although the conduct of the US companies in 
Venezuela was probably no worse than that of other foreign coii¥>anies 
in Latin America, the very preponderance of these alien "economic 
royalists ' dominating the economy of Venezuela was bound to be harmful 
to the US politically. 

Along with an increasing tendency toward bilateral dealings with 
Latin America in economic affairs, the US, between wars, turned in- 
creasingly toward a policy of multilateral negotiations in political 
affairs. This policy was doubtless stimulated by (1) the competition 
offered by the League of Nations, which Latin Americans embraced 
eagerly as a counterweight to US domination, and (2) the approach of 
the Second World War. Accompanying the decline of the League and the 
rise of totalitarian aggression was a growing sense of regional 
solidarity, shared by Venezuela, among the nations of the hemisphere. 
The Americans expressed this solidarity at the conferences of 1936 in 
Buenos Aires and 1938 in Lima, which provided for consultation by the 
various foreign ministers in case of an outside threat to the hemisphere. 
At the conferences of foreign ministers called to implement the Lima 
decision (Panama 1939, Havana 19^0, Rio 1942), the Venezuelan dele- 
gations played prominent and distinguished parts. Partly as a result 
of this feeling of the need for hemispheric unity and partly because 
of the existence of antiexpansionist civilian governments in power in 
Venezuela and Colombia, these two neighbors were able to settle a long 
standing border dispute In April 1941, 

The attack on Pearl Harbor provided the test for the inter- 
American system created by the conferences. Venezuela responded by 
breaking diplomatic relationaw^ith the Axis powers on 31 December. 
Throughout the war it participated in many of the anti-Axis declarations 
and enforcement measures adopted by most Latin American governments. 
But it was not until February 1945, that, in order to establish elibl- 
bility for admission to the coming conference of the United Nation d, 
Venezuela saw fit to declare war. Its oil, of course, which had been 
flowing ceaselessly into Allied planes, tanks, and vehicles, contri- 
buted more to the war effort than could any possible diplomatic or 
military gesture by Venezuela. 

In the postwar world Venezuela's international role continued 
more than ever to be determined by its economic and political relation- 
ship to the US, since, despite the ostensible pan -Americanization of 
continental security, the Caribbean remained a primary US security 
zone. Another important, if less decisive, influence on Venezuelan 
foreign relations was the character of the Incumbent government: the 
attitudes, syir?)athies, principles, and practices of the AD regime 
differed radically from those of the Perez Jimenez dictatorship that 
assumed power in 1948, 

Perez Jimenez made a special effort to cultivate US friendship, 
and during his 10-year reign US-Venezuelan relations were cordial. 
Although his methods and internal policies could hardly be termed 
models of democratic decorum, his economic and international views 
were in accord with US policy. The dictator welcomed private foreign 
investment, vrtiich ensured continued US domination of the oil industry. 
US investment in Venezuela was estimated recently at about $3 billion. 

The. bonds betwaen "the US and VenezuSla under Perez Jimenez 
were reinforced by a concert of views on communism. In international 
affairs, therefore, the dictator vigorously supported the US on many 
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cold-war issues. For example, when the US faced a crisis in the Formosa 
Straits in 1955* Venezuela's foreign minister publicly placed his 
country's moral support and strategic resources at the service of the 
TJS "in order to safeguard the ideals of liberty and justice. "Venezuela 
discouraged coraraercial and diplomatic intercourse with the Soviet Bloc 
and followed the US lead in condemning Soviet imperiallsin in Hungary 
and the US-Prench-lBraeli intervention in Egypt. US -Venezuelan re- 
lations during the dictatorship, however, were nqt pexpetual bliss. 
Venezuelan officials displayed vexation whenever ithe US showed any 
leaning toward oil in?)ort restrictions, caviled at US economic policy 
in Latin America as "unduly negative, " and took an independent taclc on 
the issue of territorial waters. 

Another con^^lication barring perfect harmony was the matter of 
choosing friends in the hemisphere. Perez Jimenez' predilection for 
dictators Somoza, Odria, Batista, and Trujillo, if not prejudicial to 
US policy, was nonetheless embarrassing; his hatred of Munnz Marin and 
Jose Figueres was even more so. Perez Jimenez detested Munoz, v/ho, as 
governor of Puerto Rico, is In effect a US official, for harboring the 
dictator's exiled rival, Honsulo Betancourt. He regarded Figueres of 
Costa Rica, another friend of Bentancourt and democracy, as public 
enemy number one in the hemisphere. Unfortunately for US -Venezuelan 
accord, while Venezuela was giving moral and probably material support 
to an invasion of Costa Rica by exiles from Nicaragua in 1955, the US 
was supporting Figueres and Costa Rica. 

In 1958 with the triumphant return of Bentancourt and the AD, a 
march by which Venezuela moved from the dictator camp into the camp of 
the democracies, the nation's foreign policy turned some appropriate 
somersaults. Venezuela reestablished friendly relations with Argentina, 
Uruguay, Chile, and Costa Rica and ended its honeymooning with Nicaragua, 
Cuba, and the Dominican Republic. (With the last. It severed relations 
on 12 June 1959.) In 1958 the populace of Caracas provided a vivid 
illustration of its feelings toward the defunct Perez Jiminez regime 
and toward the US, who In 1954 had awarded the dictator with the Legion 
of Merit. They greeted visiting Vice President Nixon by cursing, 
spitting, and bashing in the windows of his limousine. 

In spite of popular indigation toward the US, aggravated by the 
rankling presence of Perez Jimenez in posh retirement in Florida, the 
Betancourt government, because of the close economic ties with the US 
and an antipathy toward international communism, appeared ready to 
adopt, preferably In concert with the other Latin Amerlcsui countries, 
a firm but friendly attitude toward the US. • 



7. (5) NIE 89-58, 9 Sep 58; Stanford U, HAR, XII (Aug 1959), 328. 



Communism 

The Venezuelan Communist party (PCV) organized clandestinely in 
I93I1 emerged as a legitimate political party in 19'^5< It was driven 
underground by Perez Jimenez, but has now reemerged under the leader- 
ship of Qustavo Nachado Morales. The party Is numerically weak In 
conroarison with the three major parties of the left (AD, COPSI, and 
URD), but it exerts considerable influence through its infiltration 
of key positions in organized labor, the press, the teaching profession, 
and student organizations. It has also achieved some success in its 
efforts to Infiltrate the government and the major leftist parties. 
Its most immediate and pressing objectives are to preserve its present 
freedom of action and to prepare a firm base from which to influence 
future governments. The PCV's public efforts are directed primarily 
toward achieving respectability and acceptance as the most patriotic 
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suid democratic of Venezuelan parties. Its stated program Is a com- 
posite of those of the 3 major parties, but It Is more stridently 
nationalistic and anti-ln5)erlallst. It Is most vociferous in its 
support of the concept of "national unity" — vrtiich Is, in effect, the 
concept of a popular front against military reaction. However, the 
party remains fundamentally hostile toward AD, which It recognizes as 
Its most effective rival for popular and labor leadership. 

Its resistance to the Perez Jimenez dictatorship tsraporarily Im- 
proved the Communists* relative position In Venezuelan labor leader* 
ship. Since the fall of the dictatorship, they have been able to 
exploit this advantage. However, it was the surviving AD-sympathetic 
unions which took the lead In organizing labor resistance to the 
dictatorship, and, with the return of AD and COPEI labor leaders from 
exile and prison, these unions have regained leading position in the 
labor movement. At the 1958 national convention of the reorganized 
Federation of Petrolexan Workers relative party strength is estimated 
to have been as follows: AD, 60 per cent; PCV, 27 per cent; UR0, 7 
per cent; COPEI, 6 per cent. 

In Latin America the Venezuelan Communist party runs second to 
Argentina in total membership and second to Chile In the percentage 
of total votes captured In the most recent elections. As of December 
1958 the PCV was estimated to have 30,000 to 35,000 members. It 
claimed 6.2 per cent of the total votes cast in the 1958 election, 
winning 2 of the 51 seats in the upper house and 7 of the 133 in the 
lower house. However, Larrazabal, head of the military junta which 
ruled Venezuela during 1958 and to whom the Communists gave their 
support, did not win the presidency. Their vote helped him poll a 
large majority in Caracas, but his alignment with this element appears 
to have cost him heavily in other parts of the country. The PCV polled 
only 3.4 per cent of the presidential vote. Since the PCV candidate 
received 4.8 per cent of the vote in 1948, this seemed to show a de- 
crease In Communist strength. Throughout the canqjalgn Betancourt was 
outspokenly antl-Communlst. * 

The leaders of all the major parties in fact have taken occasion 
to declare their lack of sympathy with communism, but they have also 
supported the right of the Communists to participate in Venezuelan 
politics as a legitimate political party. It Is unlikely that they 
regard Communist activities as a serious danger in comparison with the 
possible restoration of a military dictatorship. So long as that 
threat remaJ-ns, they will be unwilling to forego the potential contri- 
bution of the effective Communist organization to a \inited civilian 
resistance. Consequently, there is no early prospect of effective 
action to limit Communist activity in Venezuela, at least not xmtll 
a stable civilian government has established itself beyond doubt. ° 



8. (S) NIE 89-58, 9 Sep 58; US Sen, "United States -Latin 
American Relations'' (Study by Corp for Eco and Ind Research for the 
Cmte on For Rel, 86th Cong, 2d sees; V/ashlngton, i960), 21; 
(C) "Venezuela, NIS 86, sec 57* 1.-4; 



Military Missions 

The rise of professionalism in the Venezuelan army dates from 
the introduction in 1905 of foreign doctrine and discipline. In that 
year Venezuela began sending its officers to Chilean military schools 
and welcomed a training mission from that country. Since Chile had 
recently i^organized its army under German tutelage, Venezuela's 
modem military development began along European lines. European 
training continued after World War I with the organization of French 
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military missions. The French ground missions assigned to reorganize 
the Venezuelan Army operated only briefly, the first from 1921 to 1923, 
and the second during 1936. The French air mission of 1921 had a more 
lasting effect: an aviation school was established, and air fields 
were constructed. The mission was considered a failure, however, be- 
cause of the unpopularity of the French personnel and the constant 
failure of the student aviators. When the mission was terminated In 
1923> several French instructors were retained on an Individual con- 
tract basis. Another result of the mission was that all Venezuelan 
air equipment until 1935 was of French manufacture. Its Inferior 
quality, however, later caused the government to place claims sigalnst 
the manufacturers. 

Other European nations were also active in Venezuelan military 
circles prior to World V/ar II. Individual Spaniards assisted in 
organizing the School of National Safety (the Police and National 
Guard School) between 1938 and July 1940 and, more important, an 
Italian air mission begem operating during this same period. The 
Italian mission, eventually numbering 12 members, exerted a strong 
Influence on the development of the Venezuelan Air Force at the eve 
of the war. 

The US maintains aimy, navy, and air force missions in Venezuela. 
Although individual officers have represented the US in Caracas since 
1938, the army has operated a formal mission in Venezuela only since 
1944. The present mlBsion dates from 10 August 1951, and through 
agreements signed in February 1957 the mission, consisting of 20 
officers and 18 enlisted men, has been extended for an Indefinite 
period. The mission personnel serve in advisory capacities in each 
branch of the Venezuelan Army and as instructors In the branch service 
schools. 

The US began negotiations with Venezuela for the establishment 
of a naval mission in July 1940, and a mission was finally asslnied 
in March 1941, The present nftsslon, consisting of 7 officers, 6 navy 
and 1 liiarine and l4 enlisted inen, was appointed on 23 Aur^st 1950, 

The US has had an air mission in Venezuela since 13 January 1944. 
A new contract, signed on l6 January 1953, is due to e:qpire in 1961.9 



9. Edwin Lieuwen, Arms and Poltlcis In Latin America (new York, 
i960), 32, 33; Dept of state. Office of Inter-American Regional Pol 
Aff, untitled doc on foreign and US missions in Latin America, ca. 
1954; (U) Dept of State, Office of Inter-American Regional Pol Aff, 
untitled doc on US missions In Latin America, ca. 1957 i (S) ODCSOPS, 
"Chronology of Pertinent Authority for U.S. Military Missions," Tabs 
A and B, 



US Military Assistance 1936-1951 

Prior to World War II Venezuela made substantial purchases of 
US military equipment. At least 30 of the aircraft In Its 37 plane 
air force and 4 of the 10 major vessels In Its navy were of US origin. 
Between November 1935 and June 1940 the US licensed the shipment of 
about $2 million In munitions to Venezuela. 

On 6 May 1941 Venezuela was declared eligible for aid under the 
Lend-Lease Act, and on 18 March 1942 it signed a lend-lease agreement 
with the US. Prom 1942 to 1951 Venezuela received lend-lease assist- 
ance to the value to $4,528,492, almost all of it before 2 September 
1945. Most of the assistance was allocated in the following categories 
and amounts: 
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aircraft and aeronautical material $1,564,210 

orcJaance 668,855 

tanks and vehicles 777,341 

vessels .-789,864 

On 27 April 1949 Venezuela signed an agreement for the' liquidation of 
Its financial obligations Incurred under the Lend-Lease Act, 

On 26 December 1945 the US military establishment was authorized 
under the terms of the Surplus Property Act to grant military aid to 
Venezuela. As of 31 October 1948 Venezuela had received 17,955,000 
worth of aid under this act. 10 v^'^^' " 



10. World Peace Foundation, Documents on American Fo reign 

^^^Q' Jones and Myers, ed (Boston, W), 
II a4ir; U5 House, "Thirty-second Report to Congress on Lend-Lease 
Operations' (House Doc. No. 227, 82d Cong, 1st sees; Washington, 
1951;, App I (b); (TS) Table, "Current Foreign Military Aid Programs," 
End to memo, JMAC to SecA, SecNav, and SecAF, 9 Nov 48. 



US Military Assistance 1949.i;^ 60 - 

Since Venezuela Is capable of purchasing with its own funds all 
materiel and equipment required for its amed forces, It has not 
received military grant assistance from the US. The US does have a 
military understanding with Venezuela, however, based on the results 
of planning talks in 1956. In an exchange of notes the US agreed, 
subject to annual appropriation of funds by Congress, to sell Venezuela 
over a 10-year period $180 million worth of military equipment on 
credit teims that permit Venezuela to pay for individual purchases 
over a period of 3 years. Thcpugh FY 1959 Venezuela has placed fliw 
orders for equipment requiring $35 million in credit. Through 31 
December 1959, Venezuela repaid $23.7 million of this current debt, 
including $1.3 million Interest. FY i960 orders for an additional 
$14 million of egialpment are currently being developed from the list 
of requirements.!! 



(OSD/tSA files), "Mutual Security Program: Fiscal Year 
190I Bstlmates, Military Assistance Functional Presentation, " S Mar 60. 
279. 

Non-US Military Purchases 

As of July 1955 Venezuela apparently led Latin America in the 
purchase of non-US military equipment. The US State Department 
reported that the chief reasons given for these purchases were the 
comparatively easier credit terms and the availability of European 
goods. According to the report, Venezuela had contracted for at 
least $38.7 million worth of non-US military equipment. This equip- 
ment Included: 6 Canberra Jet bombers, 2 Jet transports, 21 Vampire 
Jet aircraft and 3 destroyers from the UK; 224 mortars and ammunition, 
IZ patrol vessels, 40 tanks, and 1 transport yacht, and rifles and 
ammunition from Sweden, Switzerland, and Belgium. With the exception 
or the French tanks all this equipment was bought for cash. 12 

12. (C) Dept of State, "An Evaluation of Latin American 
Annament Expenditures," Int Rpt No. 6986, 14 Sep 55, 1-4, App,Table I. 
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PS Bconomlc Aid 



4.U possesses the most assured source of dollar income 

and the highest per capita national Income in Latin America, Venezuela 
has needed little economic aid from the US. The government's share 

industry's revenue alone totals $2.4 million a day. Since 
19^ Venezuela has reeeived |l5.5 million -from the -US > approxisaately 0.5 
per cent of the Latin .American total, The greater part of this aid i^as in 
the fom of several small 3zport-lB?>ort Bank loans oblicated since 1949.13 



13. (C) ICA, "U.S. External Assistance," l6 Mar 6o, 74. 



Venezuelan Armed Forces 

Estimates of the Influence of the armed forces in the political 
life of Venezuela vary considerably. The traditional view, expressed 
by several experts in Latin American history, reiterates Oeneral 
Bolivar's famous remark: "Venezuela is a barracks." The history of 
the nation, they believe, could be told In the lives of its military 
dictators; the unchallenged supremacy of the armed forces has been the 
chief characteristic of the nation's politics. Despite the collapse 
of Perez Jimenez' military dictatorship in January 1958 and the 
election of a civilian president in the followins Peceraber, the armed 
forces are still the most potent factor in the affairs of government. 

Recent intelligence reports do not con^letely agree with this 
traditional view. Because, they report, from 1935 to 1958 every 
Venezuelan government existed only at the sufferance of the military, 
it. is commonly supposed that the armed forces still have the power to 
make and break governments at will. This supposition is doubtful in 
the present circumstances. !R*e rank-and-file of the amy, are ill- 
trained and unreliable conscripts who might well refuse to impose the 
will of their officers on a civil population united In its resistance. 
They believe the likelihood of a concerted effort on the part of the 
military to seize power has apparently receded, although they admit 
that relatlons^between the military and civilian elements have con- 
tinued tense. •L'^ 



14. Lieuwen, Arms and Politics . 165; (S) NIE 89-58, 9 Sep 58; 
Wra. S. Stokes, Latin American Politics (New York, 1959), 129, 132. 



According to one student of Latin America, Venezuela is in the 
transitional stage between military-dominated and civilian -controlled 
government. The "curse" of militarism, he says, is far from being 
lifted. The figures for military expenditures seem to buttress his 
thesis. Contrary to expectations, the advent of a popular, democratic 
government in Venezuela saw an increase rather than a decrease in 
mllltaiy expenditures. According to one news source, Betancourt has 
had to maintain military expenditures at a high level in order to 
keep the army in the barracks and out of the palace. 
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Table I 
(In Millions of Bolivares) 



Total National Budget 

1936A 285.3 
19 W3 304.3 

1946/7 1,064.1 

1947/8 1,426.9 

1948/9 1,946.0 

1949/50 1,502.2 

1950/51 l,5'il.8 



Defense Budget 

■ 35.8 

34.4 

79.8 
109.2 
128.5 
178.9 
172.0 



Defense of 
Total 

12.3 
11.3 

7.5 

7.7 

6.6 
11.2 
10.5 



1949 
1950 
1951 
1952 
1953 
1954 
1955 



Table IJ 
(I.o mllllonE of U£ doijars) 



Total National Budget 



$495 
433 
490 
585 
S90 
70: 
70 



Defense Budget 
$40 

52 
'60 

So 

62 



Defense ^ of 
Total 

8.1 

11.2 
10.6 
10.1 
8.7 

8.7 



1955/6 
1956/7 
1957/8 



Table III 
(In millions of U3 dollars) 



Total National Budfi jet 

$ 910 
1,161 
1,836 



Defense Budget 

$ 82.2 
93.0 
142.3 



Defense ^ of 
Total 

8.1 
9.0 
7.3 



Table XV 
(In millions of US dollars) 



Total' National Budget 

1958 $1,620 

1959 1,863 

1960 Unknowi 



Defense Budget 

$187 
188 
178 



Defense of 
Total 

11.5 
10.1 
11.3 15 



15. Table I: (C) NIS 86, sec 65, 34, 35. 

Table II: (C) Dept of State, "An Evaluation of Latin 
American Armament Esqpenditures, " Int I^t No. 6986, 14 Sep 55, App, 

J*^^® f • , ASD/ISA, "Venezuela^' Briefing Book, Office, 

Reg. Dir Western Hemisphere. 

Table IV: (S) OSD, "MSP;196l," f277; (S) Venezuela Briefing 
Boolc. Because of the various definitions of national budget and what 
should be included as military expenditures great care must be ex- 
ercised by the reader in making comparisons of figures in one table 
with those In another, (e.g.. Several items usually classified as 
military expenditures— airports, military housing, officer's clubs, 
etc.— are included in the budgets of other ministries In Venezuela) 



7. 
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The Venezuelan aimed forces numbered 27i856 in 1959, distributed 
as follows: 14,500 amy, 6,000 national guard, 4,947 navy, and 2,409 
air force. Intelligence estimates indicate that the Venezuelan -Amy" ' 
v/ould be capable of defehdr'.n^ the country .•a3ainDt a nilnor attacii: from 
neighboring countries or off ering-xoken resistance to sustained attacK 
by a modem nUlltary force. The san-^ .■.r.telligence sources evaluated 
the arms and equipment, as of 15 May 1959* of the Venezuelan Amy as 
Insufficient, heterogeneous, and largely obsolete or obsolescent. 
Major weapons as of that date included 1,452 mortars (US and France). 
97 artillerj' pieces (US and France); 58 lisht tanks (40 from France,' 
18 from US). 

The Venezuelan Navy is in the process of rapid expansion. At 
present it has 3 descroyers (UK), 6 Italian-built Irlgates, 3 Canadian 
frigates, 1 ex-U3 subraerine, and miscellaneous patrol, coast guard, 
and trainsport vessels. It has announced plans to purchase a cruiser 
in the near future. Venezuela leads L^.tin Ai?.eric£?" in the purchase of 
non-US warships, to the detriment of Ui' plans for the standardization 
of Latin American naval armaments. Because of this rapid expansion 
and because of the extreme heterogeneity of the fleet," combat effec- 
tiveness is low. There is a shortage of trained enlisted crews and 
repair facilities, and in .the event of an emergency, the problem of 
spare parts for non-US ships would be a serious one. 

The air force includes 171 aircraft, Including 5? jets, about 
one-fourth of British and the remainder of US manufacture. Maintenance 
is above Latin i^erlcan standards and generally adequate, but there is 
a shortage of trained technical personnel. Though the air force is 
capable of assisting the army In maintaining internal order and limited 
Initial offensive operations against neighboring countries, it has no 
strategic capability by US standards, 

r 



r 



16. (S) "Venezuela" Briefing Book; Jane's Fighting Ships 1959- 
i960 (London, 1959)* 464-466; (C) Dept of State, Int Mo. 6$dbi 
1-4, App, Table I. 



MAP 

The US has signed no bilateral military agreement with Venezuela. 
Hence, there are no MAP supported forces in the Venezuelan armed 
forces and no MAAO. (The liaison function between the Venezuelan 
amed forces and the DOD required in administering the sales program 
iB being performed by US military mission personnel assigned to the 
country) As discussed above, the US has a military understanding 
with Venezuela covering the sale of military equipment through a 
special program. The major contribution of Venezuela to the security 
of the Western Hemisphere lies in its supply of strategic raw materials, 
narticularly oil and iron or^. .he object of any special US military 
considerations toward Venezuela is to insure the continued production 
of and US access to these strategic resources, to obtain Venezuelan 
participation in and support of measures to defend the Hemisphere, 
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primarily by protection of its own resources; and to retain Venezuela' 
friendship as well as Its support of US foreign policies. J- ' 



17. (S) OSD, "MSP;196l,",279. 



Disarmament 

President Romulo Betancourt has enthusiastically supported the 
Chilean proposals for an arms limitation conference. Furthermore, 
the Venezuelan armed forces publicly seconded the civilian authorities 
on this issue. Acting Minister of Defense, Brlgldler General Pacheco 
Vivas, stated that the Defense Ministry fully shared the national 
government's judgment regarding theQarros race in vjhich, he asserted, 
Venezuela had never been involved,^" 

18. (C) Dept of State, "Latin American Efforts to Limit Araments, 
Intelligence Rpt No. 8194, 15 Jan 60. ftxa«e«u», 
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APPEIIDrx I 

MUTUAL SECURITY PROGRAM - ASSISTANCE TO LATIN AMERICA* 

(These figures arc ctsnulatlve totalD as of 30 June 1959, 
All figures In millions of US $) 



Argentina 

Bolivia 

Brazil 

Chile 

Columbia 

Costa Rica 

Cuba 

Dominican Republic 

Ecuador 

El Salvador 

Guatemala 

Haiti 

Honduras 

Mexico 

Nicaragua 

Panama 

Paraguay 

Peru 

Uruguay 

Venezuela 

Total Latin America 



Grant Aid 

Military 

Assistance 



0.3 

101.4 (39i^) 

34.3 13^) 

21.9 (8.5^) 



11.0 

6.3 l2Afo] 
18.5 (7.2^] 



0.8 
1.6 
0.8 
2.5 
1.2 



.315^ 
,62>$ 

.31^^ 



0.3 
30.4 (11 
22.1 (8 



.12^^)^ 



256.3 



Credit 
Financing 



0.1 (.09^) 

1.0 {1.9%) 



.03 {.Olj^) 
15.6 (30^) 

35.4 (58^) 



Excess 
Stocks 



0.1 (.09^5) 

66.5 (58;^) 

16.2 (14^) 

8.6 (7,5^) 

5A (4.7>^) 

1.9 1.6^, 

3.4 (2.9J6,> 



0.1 (.09;^) 
I 



4J 



(7.2^) 
(4.2^) 



52.1 



115.4 a/ 



MAP 



25.5 
117.0 

30.5 
26.9 
9.1 
9.7 
2.6 
1.8 

21.0 
6.2 
63.4 
28.2 
17.5 
6.3 
6.2 
11.4 
19.7 
20.9 
10.5 
1.1 



(5.5$^) 
;25.2^) 

5.8jg 
1.9^ 
! 2.1^^1 
.56^ 
,.39^ 
4.5ji 
!l.35^] 
,13.6$^) 

3.75^ 
1.3^ 

1.31^ 
;2.4^ 

4.2;^ 
;4.5S^ 

.2% 



464.2 



Total MAP 
(Includes Excess Stocks) 



25.5 
117.4 
198.4 
77.4 
39.6 

9.7 
19.0 
10.0 
42.9 

6.2 
64.3 
29.9 
18.3 

9.8 

7.4 
11.4 
20.0 

75.2 
37.4 
36.^ 



13 

;22 

8.7^ 

1.1^ 

!2.1^ 

1.1^ 
4.8:^ 

.71^ 

7.2^ 
,3.4^^ 

2.1^ 
,1.15^ 

.83^ 
,1.35« 

2.2^ 

8.5^ 
'4,15g 



888.0 



^ Tables compiled from (s) ASD (ASD/lSAf ilea). Mutual Security Pro-ram: Fiscal Year I96I; (C) ICA, "U.S. External Assistance/' 
1.0 Mar 60, Annual obligations data are on a "proiirara" basis^ that is, obligations incurred during a fiscal year from appropriations foi 
;hat year. The cumulative totals are on a "net" oblirjations basis, that is, total obligations minus deobligations, plus reobligations. 
'ge sum of the annual data, therefore, may not add, by small amounts, to the cumulative totals for individual countries. (Continued next 

pas 
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ASSISTANCE TO LATIN AMERICA CONTINUED 



Arcentina 

Bolivia 

Brazil 

Chile 

Coloiiibla 

Costa Rica 

Cuba 

Dominican Republic 

Ecuador 

El Salvador 

Guatemala 

Haiti 

Honduras 

Mexico 

Nicaragua 

Panama 

Paraguay 

Peru 

Urxaguay 

Venezuela 

Total Latin Amer 



Non-MAP 

Economic 



425.7 
58.3 
1,189.7 
25;:^. 3 
155.8 
HQ.6 
38.0 
0.6 
34.3 
2,8 
40.7 
36.6 

12.7 
410. S 
22.4 
45.2 
15.2 
233.6 
12.1 
15.4 



(13.8$^) 
1.9^) 

39'^) 

1.6^) 

.019^) 
1.1?^, 
.095^, 
1.3;^ 

1.2'^, 
.41^ 
13.4^) 
.73:^, 
1.5^, 

7.6jg^ 
.39^, 
.50Jg. 



3,061.1 



Total 

Econoralc 
(incl MAP) 



451.2 

175.3 
1,220.2 
283.2 
154.9 
158.3 

2.4 

55.3 
9.0 

104.1 
6/1.8 
30.2 

416,9 
28.6 
56.6 
34.9 

254.5 
22.6 
16,5 



(12.5>0 
:5.2>t) 

54.5^) 
4.6^ 

1.15^ 
.07^; 
1.5^, 
.25^^ 
2.9J^, 

I. 8;^ 
.85;tl 

II. 8^) 
.81^) 
1.6^) 
1^) , 
7.2|^ 
.64^ 
.47^, 



3,525.3 



Grand Total 
Eco G: Mil MAP 

&: Mon-MAP (less 

Excess Stocks) 



451.2 
175.6 
1,321.6 
317.5 
186.8 

58.3 
51. s^' 
8.7 
73.8 
9.0 

105.0 
65.4 
31.0 

420.4 
29.8 
56.6 
35.2 

300.5 
44,7 
51.9 



(11.7/';) 
4.5;^) 

5.2)^$ 
1.8^ 
1.5^ 
1.3/J 
.22^ 

:i.9^; 
.23^, 

,2.75«J, 

1.7^, 
,11:^) 

1.55^, 
,.915^, 
!7.8^, 

1.1^, 
1-3^! 



3,840.6 



Total 

Military Sales 
( Purchased) 



19.5 
0.5 
23.2 

11.9 
10.2 

0.9 

5.7 

1.6 

1.5 

0,9 

0.6 

0.2 

1.4 

3.6 

2.1 

N.A, 

».4 

36,2 
2.7 

54.4 



11?^) 
.285^; 
13^) 
6.7i^ 
5.75^ 
.51^ 
3.2'^ 

.90:^.' 
.85^ 
.51^ 
.34^ 
.11^ 

2^- 
1.2jfc) 

,.23^}- 
20^)4 



177.5 



In addition, Latin American Regional obligations and expenditures are not shown In the table, but are included in the tptals, (These i 
obligations and expenditures total $27.9 million of which $25 million are HAP Economic funds.) Consequently, the sum of the country i 
cumulative totals does not equal the figures shown for t^tal Latin America. ^ "Excess Stocks figures represent the acquisition valu 
of equipment and supplies excess t» the requirements of the U.S. military departments granted to countries without charge to MAP appro 
priated funds. 1 Includes $89 thousand credit financing; « includes $990 thousand credit financing; 3 includes an estimated $l47 thoui 
credit financing; 4 includes $15.6 million credit financing; 5 incliides $35.4 million credit financing;. 

Note: Percentage columns do not add up to 100^ because assistance figures and percentage figures have been rounded off. 
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APPENDIX II 

Dollar Value of the arras, ammunition and Implements of war 
authorized to be exported from the U.S. under export licenses issued 

by the Department of State 





19 


1947 


1948 


1949 


1950 


1951 


Arsentina 


14,0*50, lo4 


19,899,283 


30,: 35,061 


11,090,918 


5, 193,974 


5, "-■54, 586 


Bolivia 


327,224 


36, 534 


496,437 


977,500 


998, 116 


1,390, 502 


Brazil 


11,249,240 


10,134,083 


16,539,614 


21,494,801 


17,062.258 


24, 107,487 


Chile 


1,532,201 


1,253,805 


3, 434, 37Q 


2, 570,347 


1, 140,256 


li 998,834 


Colombia 


3,454,iJ28 


1,707,525 


4,049,733 


4,177,312 


8,467,407 


5,704,882 


Costa Rica 


4l8,602 


297,735 


1,013,966 


646,520 


311,290 


429,361 


Cuba 


l>ol7, 55p 


1 J 110, Ool 


1 , / 20, 120 


ij f 55,0^ 0 


1, 395, 539 


1, 300,052 


Dominican Republic 


256,644 


1,519,130 


1,091,512 


1,020,704 


808,891 


1,093,848 


Ecuador 


li 332, 728 


470,203 


1,003,222 


731,378 


1,285,763 


1,024,724 


El Salvador 


155,874 


908,185 


195,095 


633, 309 


763,035 


361,266 


Guatemala 


185,136 


175,961 


1,158,287 


1,097,518 


653,912 


736,486 


Haiti 


51,970 


36,749 


318,034 


138,253 


166,385 


319,809 


Honduras 


263,250 


456,978 


1,127,636 


2,287,643 


802,277 


1,493,578 


Mexico 


7,113,268 


4,343,464 


642, 664 


5,170,133 


7,459,258 


6,379,239 


Nicaratsua 


184,345 


554,971 


• 506,821 


392,431 


444,287 


427,804 


Panama 


514,459 


4,645,877 


2,139,669 


4fa8, 911 


1,117,025 


1,342,748 


Paraguay 


22, 529 


101,621 


464,518 


121,897 


337,034 


419,569 


Peru 


4,828.943 


1,375,358 


2,393,591 


972,153 


1,145,940 


2,121,056 


Uruguay 


714,311 


438,747 


858,245 


1,392,574 


905,804 


983, 160 


Venezuela 


:7.117,lt6 


4,548,109 


8,805,127 


8,796,317 


4,348,051 


^,001,2^9 


Total 


$55,412,977 


$54,064,379 


$91,803,738 


$64,776,472 


$54,806,502 


$62,378,890 



These statistics were obtained from reports prepared 
by the Munitions Division, Department of State for 
_the National Munitions Control Board. 
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1952 


1953 


1954 


1955 


1956 


1957 


1953 


1959 


.2,990,783 
713,031 
13,917,308 

2 .241 .274 
3,943,300 

730, 378 
2,604,423 
2,03c, 684 
1,434,706 

967,877 
1,000,948 

207,431 
1,887,665 
8,392,790 

390,29:. 
l,lc;4,717 

443,307 
3,433,125 

330,135 
7,205,333 


3,183.379 
373,321 
13,146,919 
..282 . 012 
10,887,363 
904,327 
:>,463,320 
;>,252,021 
2,314,035 
733,743 
702,526 
140,368 
692,088 
13,174,269 
319,804 
973,631 
170,229 
2,911,374 
343,870 
16,662,132 


8,2.1,461 
837,336 
29,020,48t> 

20,306,699 

4,14^^241 
:.,7C9,091 
2,333,948 
1,623,723 
1,051,123 
1,433,401 
616,452 
1,415,617 
11,905,336 
1,032,368 

714,333 
303,033 

18,777,030 
oOC, 531 

13,824,763 


3,817,8/16 
2,133,394 
21,433,213 

20,801,672 
3,228,144 
4,343,095 

1,925,264 
1,768,489 
1,144,003 
1, 366, 142 
230,lf)3 
638,243 
9,328,200 
2,857,744 
303,079 
1,076,938 
9,337,324 
1,394,979 
13,345.849 


13,499,776 
3,272.279 
35,79:>,437 

10 f 08 p4r. 

12,413,020 

1, •j&l,796 
13,133,212 

1,363,39a 
C 90, 373 
96O, 498 

2, :;40,733 
333,371 

1,335,437 
1 13,312,630 
1,584,321 
962,222 
210, 530 
9,708,355 
1,313,394 
26,361,933 


14,337.341 
1,179,735 
72,637,932 

12,611,332 
1. 531. 353 
11,316,40:. 
2,704,330 
1,996,706 
')00,312 
4,303,937 
313,768 
880,492 

17,903,331 
1,754,411 
1,816,169 
2,271,330 
5,223,446 
2,326,334 

36,347,073 


20, 663, 094 
2,334,690 
..1,782,174 

3,393,929 
2,071,303 
8,823,633 
3,430,031 
3,743,230 

G8^:,i42 

4,6f?l,35S 
78!:, 7 61 
1,321,826 

34,236,259 
1.733,455 
1.322,383 
1,287,249 
6,111,339 
2,131,930 

31,433,098 


(Jail ~ Jvn oiil„ ) 
5. 229,653 
1,072,6M 
16,749,642 

3, CX^ , yj.VJ 

4,483,021 

993,420 
1,418,33? 

461,127 
1,733,377 

200,732 
1,223,042 
85,117 

236,378 
13,671,542 

742,322 

949,731 

368, 380 

1,816,685 
1,216,603 
24,323.309 


$36,816,141 


$83,463,531 


$132,197,900 


$108,891,199 


$156,946,884 


$278,615,669 


$228,650,837 


$80,248,366 



'VI 



Appmijx XII 

LATIW AMERICA* 

Popvlatlon, Area and Gross Mati.onal Product (If 58 Prices) 



Argentina 

Brazil 
Chile 
Colombia 
Ci.ba 

.Dominican Republic 
Ecuador 
Guatemala 
Haiti 

Honduras 
Ilexico 
I cara.'.;ua 

I3rii;_.ua:' 
Veiiezuela 



Population 



20,000,000 

64,200,000 
7,500,000 

13,800,000 
t),C;00,000 

2,900,000 
4,200,000 

3,700,000 

3,L)00,000 
1,900,000 

33,300,000 
1,400,000 

10,1300,000 

2,700,000 
6,500,000 



Area 
(Sq. Miles) 



l,0o4,000 

3, 300, 000 

23:>,ooo 

440,000 
44,000 
l3,0l'S 

112,000 
42,042 
10,700 

43,200 
760,000 

'37,000 
482,300 

72,172 
352,143 



Total GiJ P 



3,b03 

ll,s 03 
2,601 

2,:?2i 

2,427 

560 

513 
300 
341 

3,403 
285 

1,2 .V 

i,6ot; 

5,308 



i> h i i l llons US 
19'^? I 195t5 



3.-41 
12,130 
2,7f>5 
2,4.2 

25 
VS4 

652 
239 
- 3i}i> 
8,7*^> 
2^2 
1>2^5 
1,589 
i,237 



3,731 

12,699 
2,818 

2,493 
2,569 
t50 
792 
660 
266 
370 
9,120 
301 
1,282 
1,509 
6,437 



Hj'^o Kat, 



For Capj-ta GUP - . Dollars US 



3, ^'19 

13,207 
2,950 
2,554 
2,r.20 

6.:o 

820 
6^">5 
229 
387 
9,405 
305 
1,280 
N.A. 
N.A. 



100 

194 
388 

1Q5 
388 
214 
195 
186 

91 
201 

275 
221 
130 
606 
902 



19' <Y 



133 
198 
389 
I8'f' 
431 
233 
201 
186 
70 
197 
27c< 
219 
130 
593 
1,017 



19 S8 


19:/; Est 


185 


17; 


202 


20.- 


38 :j 


393 


185 


IS-"; 


397 


382 


232 


22u 


198 


195 




177 






206 


204 
285 


282 


218 


215 


.» 126 


122 


559 


N.A. 


1,019 


N.A. 



Table compiled from (S) ASD (ASD/ISA files), "Mutual Security 
Proi^iram: Fiscal Year 19 1 Estimates, Military Assistance 
Pxanctional Pregentatlon, " 2 Mar 60, 
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